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uE Prvrace 
CHAP. I. Deg „ of this os. I is nowiſe repug- 


- 


nant to true piety to mortify one's fleſh, in order to reſtrain 


its luſtful appetites. The Author does not propoſe to condemn 


the uſe of flagellations in general; when they are followed by 
other kinds of Macerations; but only to ſhew the abuſes 79 
which they are liable, when they are uſed ge vely Y 6 all 
other methods of ſelf mort! fication. - | 


Cc HAP. II. Wherein it is proved that no perſons under the 
aAantient law, inflifted voluntary chaſtiſements or flagellations on 
themſelves with their n hands, or received the ſame from 


the hands of other perſons. That mode of puniſhment was only 


zmpojed i in à coercive manner, as an atonement for particular 


crimes ; and the law, beſi des, moderated its rigour by limit- 
ing the blows to a certain number, WHICH was not to be in- 
cr eaje 4 — | — - - _ 


were converted to Chriſtianity preſerved their Former uſe of 


not whipping themſelves. An explanation is given of the paſ= 
Jag e of St. Paul, in the ninth Chapter of his fir? Epfſile to 
the Corinthians. I keep under my body, and bring it into 


ſubjection, &. r g = T9 cab, Kc. „ „„ 


CHAP. IV. The uſe of F levellativine was known among the 
antient Heathens. 8 everal fats and obſervations 0 that 


CHAP. V. The Subject umm F Tlagellations of a voll- 
tary and religious kind were practi ied among the Heathens. - 
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been practiſed by the firſt Anchorites of the Baſt. The only 


Preciſe inſtances of flagellations fi uffered by Saints, in the days 


doe ſpeak of, are thoſe of the flagellations which the Devil bas 
inflicted upon them; 4 caſe that has happened Frequently 90 


chap. VII. The Founders of the firſt Monaſteries did ade 
maße voluntary F lagellations part of” the duties which they 
© preſcribed to their Monks. Corrections of this kind, inflifted 


by force, were nevertheleſs, in thoſe times, the common me- 
thod of wiping off fins and _ and the power of in nflictiug | 
them was enjoyed alike by Biſhops and Heads of Monaſteries 111 


CH AP. VIII. Voluntary Flagellations, though pratt; iſed in in 
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riſhed; and even then ſeveral illuſtrious Men oppoſed them. 
It was at firſt thought that they were prattiſed too frequently, 
and with too much ſeverity e it is ſometimes dangerous to ſeek 
ts imitate certain attions of Holy Men =. + = 16x 
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H E Abbe Boileau, the Author of the Hiſtoria 


Flagellantium, was elder brother to the cele- 


brated Poet of that name. He filled, ſeveral years, 
the place of Dean of the Metropolitan Church of Sens, 
and was thence promoted to the office of one of the 
Canons of the Holy Chapel, in Paris, which is looked 
upon as a great dignity among the French Clergy. 
While he was in that Office, about the year 1700, 


he wrote, among other Books, that which is the ſub- 


* 
* 


ject of this Work.“ This Book, in which the Public ex- 


a 2 - pected, 
*The title of the Book is Hiftoria Flagellantium, de reto & 
perverſo flagrorum uſu apud Chriftianos. I2mo. Pariſiis, apud 
J. Aniſſon, Typographiæ Regiæ Præfectum, MDCC. 


5 PREF ACK 

pected, from the title of it, to find an Hiſtory of the 

particular Sect of Hereticks called Flagellants, only 

contained an aggregation of facts and quotations on the 
ſubject of {elt-diſciplines and flagellations in general 
among Chriſtians, and a mixture of alternate com- 
mendation, and . of that practice. 

Ihe ITbeologians of that time, however, took of- 
fene at the Book. They judged that the Author had 


been guilty in it, of ſeveral heretical aſſertions, | for 


inſtance in ſaying, as he does in two or three places, 
that Jeſus Chriſt had ſuffered flagellation againſt his 
will; and they particularly blamed the cenſures which, 
amidſt his commendations of! it, he had paſſed upon a 
practice which ſo many Saints had adopted, ſo many 
Pontiffs and Biſhops had adviſed, and ſo many Eccle-- 
ſiaſtical Writers had commended. 

In the ſecond place, they objected to ſeveral facts 
which the Author had inſerted in his Book, as well as 
to the ſingular freedom of expreſſion he had ſometimes 
indulged; and they ſaid that ſuch acts, and ſuch man- 
ner of expreſſion, ought not to be met with in a Book 
written by a good Chriſtian, and much leſs by a Dean 
of the Metropolitan Church of Sens, a Canon of the 
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Holy Chapel, and in ſhort by a Man inveſted with a 
great dignity in the Church; in which la: ter * 
they were perhaps right.“ 


Among the Critics of gs: Book, were the 


Jeſuits of Trevoux; the then conductors of a periodical 
Review, called the Journal de Trevoux. The Poet 
Boileau, taking the part of his Brother, anſwered their 


criticiſms by the following epigram. 


N on, le livre des Flagellans 
N 2 jamais condamnd, hiſez be bien mes Peres, 
Ces rigidites alutaires 
Que pour ravir le Ciel, ; ſaintement violens, 
Exercent far leurs corps tant de Chretiens auſttres. | 
I blame ſeulement cet abus odicux 
D- etaler & doffrir aux yeux 

. Ce que Jeur doit tolljours cacher la bienſcance, 

Et combat vivement la fauſſe pete, 

Qui, ſous couleur d'eteindre en Nous la volupte, 
Par Pauſterite meme & par la penitence 

Salt allumer le Fr» de la lubricite. N 


| The firſt opportunity [ bad to ſce the Abbe Boileau' s 
Book, 


* Os ps who was rather. ſingular | in the choice of his 
ſubjects, had written another Treatiſe De tactibus impudicis pro- 
Bibendis, and another on the drels of Clergymen, wherein he at- 


tempted to prove that they might as well wear it ſhort as long. 


Wi. r EF A C F. 
Bodi „which is pretty ſcarce; but which I knew Goo 


: the above epigram and other bdoks that mention it, 


was about ten years ago, in a Town of Italy, where 


it was ſhewn to me, by 4 Quaker, an Engliſhman, who 


lived there; not a Quaker, however, of the common 
ſort, that i is, a ſcrupulous obſerver of the duties pre- 


ſcribed by his Sect; for he wore laced. coats, and played 


admirably well on _ flute. | 


Having fince lighted again on a copy of che "TM 


bock, I judged that its ſingularity, and the nature of the 


facts it contains, rendered it worthy to be laid before the 
public ; and 1 had the thought of dreſling i it in vul- 


gar language with the leſs reluctance, as, conſormably to 


the confeſſion I have made i in the title page, I have not 


the honour to be a Doctor of the Sorbonne. However, | 


1 found upon a more attentive examination of the 


Book, that the obſcurity and want of 1 meaning of that 


part of it which properly belongs to the Author, who 
ſeems to have been as defective in point of clearneſs of 


head as his Brother the Poet was remarkable for that 


qualification, rendered a tranſlation impracticable. 
The ſingular contradiction, for inſtance, between 


moſt of the concluſions our Author draws from the 


facts he relates, and the facts themſelves, is (when it is 
_ poſſible. 


1 


— . . -2 
poſſible to aſcertain the meaning of ſuch concluſions) 
really matter of ſurpriſe. The Critics of our Author, 

who were ſenſible of this inconſiſtency, had derived | 


comfort from it, and hoped that the Book would pro- 
pagate but little bereſy, ſince hardly any body could 


underſtand it. However, this very manner in which 


our Author has compoſed his Work, wherein he con- 


tradicts not only the facts he relates, but even his on 
aſſertions, ſometimes two or three times in the ſame 
page, leads us to the diſcovery of his real deſign in 
writing it, and clears him from having entertained any 
views of an heretical or dangerous nature, He only 
- propoſed, it appear, to compile together facts and 
quotations which amuſed him, and which he thought 
would alſo amuſe the Public; and he terminated them 
(or ſometimes only ſtiings of them) with ſeeming con- 
| eluſions and random aſſertions, 1 in order to make the 


reader judge that he had a ſerious and cyen theological YT 


deſign, in making his compilation. 


Another cauſe of ſurpriſe in our Author's Book, is 


the prodigious incoherency of the facts themſelves he Y 
has linked together. But in this reſpect, likcwiſe, we 


| diſcover, after a little examination, that his views were 


perfectly 


3 Pp R E F A & E. 
perfe&ly harmleſs, and that this ſingularity was not 
owing to any deſign of his Own, as might at firſt fight 
be imagined, but only to the manner in which he pro- 
ceeded in his work. His practice was, it appears, 
to lay down, at the Care time, upon the paper, all 
the facts to his liking he found related 1 in the produc- 
tions of the ſame Author; and at other times alſo, he 
introduced together all the ſtories and quotations the 
: diſcovery of which he had made in the courſe of the 
ſame mor ning. 
A Tranſlation of a Bock thus made, was therefore, 
as hath been above ſaid, impracticable. And as a 
N number of the facts and quotations it contains are in- 
5 tereſting, either in themſelves, or on account of the 
Authors from whom they are extracted, I have at once 
35 enlarged my firſt plan, and thought of writing another 
n Book with the materials contained in that of the Abbe 
Boileau. pe 
With the ſacts and quotations, thirofoos, ſupplied 
by the Abbe Boileau's Bock, I have undertaken * 
compoſe this Hiſtory of the Flagellants. With theſe 
materials, the quantity or number of which I deter- 
mined neither to increaſe or decreaſe, I attempted to 
1 write 


ee. 3 
write a Book; propoſing to. myſelf a taſk of much the 
ſame nature with that kind of play which ſometimes 
ſerves to amuſe « companies of friends in winter evenings, 
in which ſets of words in appearance incompatible with 
one another, are propoſed, and are, without any of 
them being left out, or even diſplaced, to be made 
into ſome conſiſtent ſpeeches, by the help of interme- 
diate arguments. Such taſk I have, as I ſay, tried to 
perform, without ſetting aſide any of the facts and 
quotations from Authors, contained i in the Abbe Boi- 
leau's Book: only I have taken great liberty with re- 
ſpect to placing and diſplacing ſuch facts, as, without 
that indulgence, the taſk, on this occaſion, was not to 
be performed. The work or problem, therefore, I 
propoſed to myſelf, inſtead of being that which more 
commonly occurs, and is expreſſed in the following 
terms, © certain arguments being given, to find the 
8 neceſſary facts to ſupport them,” was this, © a cer- 
e tain number of fads, pretty well authenticated, be- 
«5 ing given, to find the natural concluſions and 3 in- 
* ductions which they ſupply.” 

To this paraphraſe thus made on the materials 
afforded a by the Abbe Boileau, and to what little I have 
b ; _ preſerved 


4 PREFACE. 
preſerved of his book, viz. the ſubſtance. of the firſt 
Chapter, and the titles of the ſecond and third, with 


part of that of the fifth, which anſwers to the fixth of 
this Book, 1 have added an ample Commentary, in 


which I have introduced only ſuch fads as either me- 
mory, or other Authors, ſupplied me; ſo. that the 


Abbe's Work, a twelves Book, printed on a very large 


type, has ſwelled into the majeſtic Quarto which is 
now laid before the Public. 


In compoſing this Quarto, two different parts 1 


have perſormed. In the Paraphraſc on the Abbẽ Boi- 


leau s work, 1 have, keeping to the ſubject, and preſerv- 


ing as much I could the turn of my Author' $ book, ex- 
preſſed myſelf in that ſtile and manner, in which it was 


not unlikely a Doctor of the Sorbonne, and a Dean 
of the Church of Sens, might have written: in the 


| Commentary, 1 have followed my own. inclination. 


Conformably to that which is often practiſed on 
the Stage, where the ſame Player fills two differ- 
ent parts at the ſame time, by ſpeedily altering his 


dreſs, 1 have, in the preſent Work, acted in two diffe r- 
ent alternate capacities, as I changed ſides: in the 
text, I ated the part of a Doctor of the Sorbonne ; and 


then, 
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P R E. F A C E. Im 
then, quickly reſuming my former ſtation, I expatiated 
and commented, in the N ote, upon what the Doctor 
had juſt faid in the Text. 

Thus much for the manner in which I have ac- 
compliſhed this Work. With reſpect to giving any pre- 
vious general delineation of it, it is what I find ſome 

difficulty in doing; and which beſides I think would 
be uſeleſs, fince I ſuppoſe the Reader will only, as 
readers commonly do, peruſe this preface after he has 
turned the laſt leaf of the book: taking it therefore 
for granted that the Reader knows, by this time, what 5 
the preſent performance is, I proceed to give an account 


of my views in writing it. 


In the firſt place, I propoſed to myſelf the informa- 
tion of Poſterity. A Period will, ſooner or later, arrive, 


at which the diſciplining and flagellating practices now 
in uſe, and which have been ſo for ſo many centuries, 5 
will have been laid aſide, and ſucceeded by others equally 
whimſical. And while the Men of thoſe times will 
overlook the defects of their own extravagant cuſtoms, 
or perhaps even admire the rationality of them, they 
Will . refuſe to believe that the practices of which 
accounts are given 1 ever were in uſe among 


ic 15 b gr vg ee Mankind) 


E6G6ö y N ⏑ $6: 0: 
Mankind, and even matter of great moment among 


them. My deſign therefore, was effectually to remove all 


their doubts in that reſpect, by handing down to them 


the flower and choice part of the facts and n 
on the ſubject. | 


This Book will likewiſe be extras afeful t to vhs = 


preſent age; and it will in the firſt place be fo, the 
ſubje& being conſidered in a moral light. The nume- 


rous caſes that are produced in this Book, of diſ- 


ciplines which offenders of all Claſſes, Kings as well 
as others, have zealouſly inflicted upon themſelves, 


will ſupply a ftriking proof of that deep ſenſe of juſtice 


which exiſts i in the breaſts of all Men; and the reader 


will from ſuch facts conclude, no doubt with plea- 


1 ſure, that even the offenders of the high rank we have 
_ juſt mentioned, notwithſtanding the ſtate by which they 


are ſurrounded, and the majeſtic countenance which 
they put on, ſometimes in Proportion as they more 


clearly know that they are wrong, are inwardly con- 


vinced that they owe . Top! their. acts of | 


Being conſidered in the FIR moral light, this Book 
will be uſeful to the preſent age, by the inſtances it 
gives of corrections by which different offences againſt 


the 
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PREFACE. 7 
the peace of Mankind have been requited; the con- 


ſequence of which will be the preventing of ſuch offen- 


ces. Slanderous Wits, for example, to mention only 
offenders of that claſs, Writers of Satires, Epigrams, 
and Lampoons, dealers in Bon-mots, inventors of 


Anecdotes, by reading the inſtances of diſciplines by 


which ſuch ingenious paſtimes have, on different oc- 


caſions, been followed, will naturally be led to recol- 


le, that all poſſible flagellations (to uſe the expreſſion 
of the Alguazil, introduced in a certain Chapter of Gil 
0 Blas) have not been yet inflicted; and ſudden conſi- 


derations like this, which this Book will not fail to 
ſuggeſt to them, will be extremely apt to check them 


the inſtant they are preparing to make their excur- 
ſions on the reputation of their neighbours ; and by 
that means the good name of many an abſent, or in 
general, innocent perſon, will be preſerved. 


To the perſons themſelves who actually ſuffer dem 


the injuſtice or wantonneſs of others, this performance 


will be of great ſervice. Thoſe, for inſtance, who 
ſmart under the laſh of ſome inſolent Satiriſt, thoſe 


whoare diſappointed i in their expectations, thoſe whoſe 


| ſecrets have been betrayed, DBFs... even Ladies, treach- 


eroully 


3 PREFACE 
eroufly forſaken by thoſe who had given them ſo many 
aſſurances of fidelity and eternal conſtancy, will find 
their misfortunes alleviated by reading the different i in- 

ſtances and facts related in this book ; ; they will take 
comfort from the thought, that what has already hap- 
pened may again happen, and cheer themſelves with 

the hope tha t flagellations will ſooner or later be the 
lot of the perſons who cauſe their uneaſineſs. 4 
Being conſidered in a philoſophical light, this Work 
will be uſeful to the preſent age, in the ſame manner 
as we have ſaid it would be to poſterity. The preſent 
genera ion, at leaſt in this Iſland, will find j in it Proofs 
both of the reality of the fingular practices which once 
| prevailed in their own Country, and are ſtill in full 
force in many others, and of the important” light in 
which they have been conſidered by Mankind. They will 
meet with accounts of Biſhops, Cardinals, Popes and 
Princes, Who have warmly commended or blamed ſuch 
practices; and will not be diſpleaſed to be moreover 


acquainted with the debates of the learned « on the ſame 


ſubject, and with the honeſt, though oppoſite endea- 
vours, of a Cerebroſus and a Damian, a Gretzer and a 
Gerſon. 


To 


1 
To the Critical Reader this Book will likewiſe be 


ſerviceable, by giving him an inſight into the manner of 
the debates and arguments, and into the turn of the 


erudition, of foreign Catholick Divines, at the ſame 


time that the information will be conveyed to him 
amidſt other objects that will perhaps better amuſe him: 
to ſecure this advantage, I have, as much as I could, pre- s 


ſerved the appearance of our Author's Book, uſing, for 
that purpoſe, beſides a few occaſional remarks of his, 


bie titles of ſeveral of his Chapters, only taking care to 


keep more to the ſubject than himſelf had done. 
To the ſame Critical Reader this performance will 


alſo recommend itſelf, by the numerous paſſages from 
different Authors it gives him an opportunity to peruſe, 
for inſtance i in the third Chapter, which 1 have for that 
reaſon purpoſely avoided ſhortening, thoughi it might per- 


haps have been abridged by ſuppreſſing a few of theſe 


paſſages. And the generality of readers, will not be 


diſpleaſed to meet with a number of ſhort ſpecimens 


of the ſtile of ſeveral Authors whoſe books they never 
would have read, though they were once conſpicuous 
on the particular line which they followed, and to be 
thus brought to ſome ſlight acquaintance with St. Auſtin, 


St. 


i'Y 
| 
| 
| BÞ 
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__ ... 


| ending againſt 
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St. ferom: and Tertullian, 
names, and wi 
of whom he knew nothing at all. 


whom he knew only the 
thst. Fulgentius, and 8 Os, 


1a fine, to theſe capital ee de by this x 


Work; 1 have endeavoured to add the important one of 
affording entertainment; 7 for, entertainment is a thing 
| which i is not by any means to be defpiſed in this world.” 
'th order the better-to attain this e nd; 


I Have avoided 
leceney or religion; I had of Ale 


too little inclination to be witty at the expence of either, 
L eſpecially the latter, to avail myſelf of the opportu- 
; nities which the ſubject naturally. offered; and I ſhould 
l think it a great praiſe of this Book, if I were here- 


after informed, that the graver claſs of Readers have ; 


read with pleaſure the leſs ſerious part of! it, and that 


the other claſs have gone with pleaſure likewiſe through 7 
: that part which i is leſs calculated for amuſement, 
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The Def, en of the 3. Boileau. He does not propoſe 


to blame either bodily Mortifications in general, or 
voluntary Flagellations in particular: he only finds 
Fault with the latter, when performed with too much 
forty, or in a manner repugnant to decency. 


AM not, I confeſs, without fear that the deſign [ 
have formed of tracing both the origin and pro- 
greſs of thoſe voluntary Flagellations, which have in pro- 
ceſs of time been introduced among Chriſtians, through 
the abuſe which they have made of an antient brate 
1 will 


10 THE HISTORY OF |[Chap.I. 


will be looked upon as a raſh undertaking; and that I 
ſhall be accuſed of having, in chat reſpect, given into 


the error of the Proteſtants, whether Lutherans or Cal- 


viniſts. . 2 
In fact, thoſe Sects, under pretence of ſhewing their 
obedience to the commands of God, who orders the 


Iſraelites © not to make inciſions in their own fleſh for 


{© the ſake of the dead,”* trample upon all laws con- 
cerning Penance ; intirely extinguiſh, or at leaſt very 


much reduce, that kind of virtue which conſiſts in re- 


preſſing the luſtful appetites of the Fleſh. God forbid, 


therefore, that I ſhould uſe my pen to throw an 
indiſcriminate blame upon all Kinds of bodily au- 
ſterities whatever, and that I ſhould condemn every 
method that may be employed to conquer our carnal 
and luſtful inclinations. Far from it. That kind of 
enthuſiaſtic fury which Calviniſts expreſſed in the laſt 


century againſt the laborious exerciſes of the monaſtic 


life, as well as againſt all the methods in general, uſed 


by good Chriſtians for conquering their vicious inclina- 
tions, ſupplies me with arguments that both manifeſtly 


evince the truth of the Chriſtian Religion, and heigh- 


ten the glory of the Catholic Church, as well as prove 


the efficacy of the Grace of Jeſus Chriſt, in the con- 
verſion of Sinners to God. I think that the manners of 
the antient Anchorites of Syria, of Thebaid, and of 


Egypt, deſerve our utmoſt reverence, (however im- 


poſſible it may be for us to imitate them) ſince thoſe 
holy Men, either by the ſingular efficacy of their virtue 


and purity of their life, or by the ſevere penances to 


which 


* Levit. xix. 28. Deut. xiv, 1. 
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Chap. 1.) THE FLAGELLANTS. 1: 


which they ſubmitted, have been able to change their 
deſarts into a Parsdile, and to transform themſelves as 


it were into ſo many Angels and Seraphim. 
Indeed I am far, in writing this Bock, from ſeeking 
to favour the relaxed Moral of Heretics; nor have I 


any other object in view than to bring back thoſe hap- 
py times of the primitive Church, in which the true 
Science of conquering the luſtful appetites flouriſhed 


among our holy Forefathers. All I propoſe to myſeltf, 
on this occaſion, is to render it manifeſt to every candid 


Reader, that thoſe methods of doing Penance, which 
are in theſe days called ae, were unknown in 


the | 


| * The word D eißlue originally Gignified | in nerd; the cen- 


ſures and corrections which perſons who were guilty of Sins, 
5 received from their Superiors ; and when F lagellation was to be a 
part of thoſe corrections, it was expreſsly mentioned; and they 
called ſuch Diſcipline, as the Reader will ſee in the Sequel of 
this Book, 4% ;ſeiplina flagelli. As Flagellation grew afterwards to 


be the common method of doing penance that prevailed among 


_ perſons in religious Orders, the word 4 iſcipline, alone, became i in 


courſe of time the technical word to expreſs that kind of chaſtiſe- 


ment : : thus the Reader will find hereafter an inſtance in which 


Flagellation, when too long continued, is called“ the madneſs 


« of too long diſcipline,” longioris diſcipline inſania. And at laſt, 
thoſe kinds of whips made of knotted and twiſted cords, com- 


monly uſed for the above pious exerciſes, have alſo been called by 


the ſame name; and the word diiſcipline has become in French, 


B 2 for 


12 THE FLAGELLANTS. Chap. I. 
the happy periods of the primitive Church. By Diſ- 
ciplines J mean here to ſpeak of thoſe rlhthry Fla- 
gellations which Penitents inflict upon themſelves with 
theit own hands; laſhing their own backs, or poſte- 
riors, either with ſcourges or whips, or willows and 
birch rods. A practice this, which, we are not 
to doubt, prevails much in the Societies of mo- 
dern Monks and Nuns, eſpecially among thoſe who, 
under pretence of reformation, have aboliſhed their an- 
tient Rules, and ſubſtituted new Conſtitutions in their 
ſtead. 

But before I enter upon this ſabject, I muſt inform 
the Reader of two facts, which it is neceſſary he ſhould 
know, at the ſame time that they are undeniable, and 

confirmed by every day's an e The firſt is, that 
Penitents, as we have above mentioned, both inflict 
thoſe Diſciplines on themſelves with their own hands, 
and receive the ſame from other perſons, either with 
ſcourges, or rods, or whip cords. The fecond is, that 
thoſe chaſtiſements are inflicted on them, either on the 


bare 


for inſtance, the appropriated word to l the i or 
religious flagellation. Thus, in Moliere's Play, called the Tar- 
_ Zuffe, or the Hypocrite, Fartuffe tells his Man, big Laurent, lock 


up my hair- cloth, and my diſciptine, and pray thatHeaven 
% may always iluminate you.” 1 


Laurent, ſerrez ma haire avec ma diſcipline, 3 


2 


Et priez que FOUJQUES le Ciel vous illumine. 
＋ ART. A. III. Sc. 2. 


Chap. I.] THE FLAGELLANTS. 1; 
bare back or ſhoulders, or on the poſteriors: the for- 


mer method is uſually called the upper, and the latter, 
the /ower diſcipline.* 


Now, 
-All the Women, (as the 
Writer of this Commentary has en told, when in Catholic 


— Suroim & deorsim di iſeiplina.= 


Countries) who make ſelf-flagellation a part of their religious 
Exerciſes, whether they live in or out of Convents, uſe the 
tower diſcipline, as defined above; their pious and merciful Con- 
feſſors having ſuggeſted to them, that the upper diſcipline might 
prove dangerous, and be the cauſe of hurting their breaſts, eſpe- 
cially if they were to proceed in that holy exerciſe with un- 
uſual fervour and ſeverity. A few Orders of Fri riars, among whom 
are the Capuchins, alſo uſe the lower kind of diſcipline; but 
for what reaſon the Commentator has not been as yet informed. 
5 Perhaps it will be aſked here, how Prieſts and Confeſſors 
have been able to introduce the uſe of ſuch a paintul practice 
as flagellation, among the perſons who chooſe to be directed 
by them in religious matters, and how they can enforce obedi- 
ence to the preſcriptions they give them in that reſpect. But here 

it muſt remembered, that Penance has been made a Sacrament 
among Catholics, and that SatisfaBion, as may be ſeen in the 
Books that treat of that ſubject, is an eſſential part of it, and muſt 
always precede the Abſolution on the part of the Confeſſor. Now, 

as Confeſſors have it in their power to refuſe this Abſolution, 


{0 long as the Penances or Satisfactions of any kind, which they 


have 
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Now, that this latter kind of Diſcipline is a contri- 
vance of modern times, is what [ poſitively aver. It was 
unknown, as I ſhall demonſtrate to the Reader, among 
the firſt Chriſtians; and it is moreover repugnant both 
to true Piety, and to Modeſty, for ſeveral reaſons which 
I ſhall deduce hereafter. I propoſe, beſides, to ſhew 
that this practice is an offspring of Idolatry and Super- 
ſtition; that it ought to be baniſhed from among 
Chriſtians as an erroneous and dangerous exer- 


ciſe; 


have enjoined to their Penitents, have not been accompliſhed, 
this confers on them a very great authority ; and though, to a 
great number of thoſe who apply to them, who they know care 
little for ſuch Abſolution, or in caſe of refuſal of it are ready to 
apply to other more eaſy Confeſſors, they ſcarcely preſcribe any 
other kind of penance than faying a certain number of prayers, 
or ſuch like mortification, yet, to thoſe perſons who think it a 
very ſerious affair when a Confeſſor in whom they truſt conti- 
nues to refuſe them his abſolution, they may preſcribe almoſt 
: what kind of penance they pleaſe. And indeed, ſince Confeſſors 
have been able to prevail upon Kings to leave their Kingdoms, 
and engage in perilous wars and croiſades to the Holy Land, and 
to induce young and tender Queens to perform on ſoot pilgrim- 
ages to very diſtant places, it is not difficult to underſtand how | 
they have been able gradually to prevail upon numbers of their 
Devotees of both Sexes, to follow practices which they had been 
ſo fooliſh as to adopt for themſelves, and to practiſe, at their 


own choice, either the lower, or the upper, diſcipline. | 
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ciſe; and that it has only been introduced into the 
Chriſtian Church by ignorant perſons, under the ſpe- 
cious appearance of Piety, and more perfect Mortifi- 
cation. | 
Painters, it ſeems, have not a little contributed to 
eſtabliſh and ſtrengthen the practice we mention, by 
their pictures, of which Pope Gregory the G:cat th 
in his Epiſtle to Serenus, Biſhop of Marſeillcs, that 
they wee ce the e of ignorant Chiiltians, : 
In fact, we ſee they have never repreſented any of the 
antient Anchorites without Jeaving ſome {pare corner 
on their canvas, whereupon to place either whips, 
or rods; inftruments of which thoſe holy Hermits 
had not, moſt probably, made the leaſt uſe during 
their lives, and about which they perhaps had never 
ſo much as entertained a thought. 

A number of able Writers in the laſt century, have 
it muſt be confeſſed, alſo contributed to bring into 
credit the practice we mention. Conſidering id 
tary flagellations in the ſame light as they did all me- 
thods in general of mortifying the fleſh, they com- 
mended them, and procured them to bo admitted. 
My deſign here, is not by any means to attack the opi- 
nions delivered by fuch reſpectable perſons, who held 
the firſt rank among the Society of the Fathers Jeſuits, 
and who were looked upon, it I may ſo expreſs my- 
felt, as ſo many Heroes in the Republic of Letters: 
bur yet, on the other hand, I cannot be perſuaded 
that it is unlawful to write againſt both the ignorance 
and impudence of Painters, of whoin Lucian lays that 


they 
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they were © as licentious 2s the Poets ;* and to en- 
deavour, if poſſible, to obtain from the Prelates of the 


Church, that, ſince picures are the books of ignorant 


Chriſtians, 


* Dial. "Yep Twv Etxovwy---K a Tok TMANKIOG ETOG 0 Ads ce tvs 
Tlmras xa TpaPias, The Greek word, eveubive, uſed here, literally 
ſignifies that Poets and Painters are not obliged to give any ac- 


count of their actions. Horace has alſo expreſſed a thought of 


the ſame kind with regard to them, in his Ars Poetica. © Painters 
and Poets have always equally enjoyed the power of daring every 
thing.” 


Picroribus argue Podtis 
Quidlibet audendi eker Full gu poteſtas. 
A. P. v. 9 10. 


The complaints of our Author with reſpect to the looſe which Eh 


Painters have been uſed to give to their own fancy, when they 


have treated religious ſubjects, are well grounded ; and perſons 


who have travelled in Catholic Countries, cannot but have taken 


notice of the freedom that prevails in their Church pictures: 


hence a number of ſtories are related among them of Nuns, or 


other Women, who have fallen in love with naked figures of 


Angels or Saints, and of Men who have been led into extra- 


vagancies by the paſſion they had conceived for certain ſtatues, | 


or pictures. As to errors concerning facts merely, and faults 


againſt. the Coſtume, which our Author ſeems more particularly 


to have had in view in this Chapter, they are innumerable in 


the 
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Chriſtians, no Fables and lies be repreſented in them; 
and that ſuch as contain notorious falſehoods be baniſh- 
ed from Churches and Chapels in which Jeſus Chriſt, 
who was truth itſelf, is daily adored. At leaſt this 
will be admitted, that truth has no need of the aſſiſt- 
ance of falſchood to protect it : ſupported by its own 
ſtrength, it ſets at defiance the attacks of both Folly 
and Sophiſtry. 


che works of Painters: even the firſt among them, ſuch as Paul 
Veroneſe and others, are reproached with capital ones: and on 
this occaſion the Writer of this Commentary thinks he may 
relate what he himſelf has ſeen in a Country Church in Germany, 
in which a Painter who had intended to repreſent the Sacrifice 
| of Iſaac, had fo far availed himſelf of the poteſtas quidlibet audendi, 
| mentioned above, that he had repreſented Abraham with a 


| I blunderbuſs i in his hand, ready to ſhoot his ſon, and an Angel, 


ſuddenly come down from Heaven, pouring water on the pan. 


EE 


* 
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CHAP. II. 


WW herein it is proved that no perſons under the antient 
Law, inflicted on themſelves, with their own hands, 
voluntary chaſtiſements or flagellations, or received 
them from the hands of other perſons. That mode of 
puniſhment was only impoſed in a coercive manner, as 

an atonement for Particular crimes; and the Law, 
Def ides, moderated its rigour, by limiting the blows to 
a certain number, which was not to be increaſed. 


1 there is no doubt, is a method 


of coercive puniſhment very antiently uſed among 
Men. We find it mentioned in the Old Teſtament, 
in the fifth chapter of Exodus: it is ſaid in that chapter, | 
that the Miniſters of Pharaoh, who required from the 
Iſraelites a certain number of bricks every day, having 
found them to have failed in ſupplying the uſual num- 


ber, ordered them to be Hogged ; and that the latter 
| complained of this harſh uſage. 


V. 14. © And the Officers of the children of 
« Iſrael, which Pharaoh's Taſk-maſters had ſet over 
. chem, were beaten,* and demanded, Wherefore 


have 
* The words of the Vulgate in this place, are, 1 fare: 
which ſignify, were beaten with rods, whips, or ſticks: and in 
v. 16. Hagellis cedimur, which 1s to the ſame effect. 
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4 have you not fulfilled your taſk in making brick, both 
40 Fa and to-day, as heretofore ?” 


„Then the Officers of the children of Iſrael 


ee came and cried unto Pharaoh, ſaying, Wherefore 
_ « dealeft thou thus with thy ſervants : ? 


16. © There is no ſtraw given unto thy ſervants, 
and they ſay to us, Make brick: and behold, thy 
<« ſervants are beaten, but the fault is in thins own 
ce people. Now, I think that no commentary is 
neceſſary to prove that the flagellations mentioned here 
were not in any degree voluntary on the part of thoſe 
Who underwent them. | 


We alſo find mention made in Lieu of the” pu- 
niſhment of Flagellation: this is the puniſhment award- 

ed, in the nineteenth chapter, againſt thoſe who ſhould 

5 de guilty of the ſin of Fornication. And whoſo- 
<« ever lieth carnally with a woman that is a bond- 
© maid, betrothed to an huſband, and not at all 
cc 5 nor freedom given her. ſhe ſhall be 
« ſcourged ; they ſhall not be pot. to death, becauſe 
© ſhe was not free.” 


The Hebrew 18 in the Text, which are com- 
monly tranſlated by theſe, ſhall be ſcourged, are juſtly 
tranſlated ſo, though in the verſion of the LXX. 
they. are only tranſlated by the words, ſpall be puniſh- 
ed ;Þ for the puniſhment uſed on thoſe occaſions, 

2-36. Was 
® The Hebrew words in the text are Mp2 drm: the Greek _ 
words for theſe, in the LXX: are, i kla arc. As I do 


not 
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was inflicted, as the learned Vatable obſerves, with 


thongs of o. leather, that is to ſay, with ſcourges. 
To this I think it is needleſs to add, that the Iſraelites 
did not voluntarily impoſe on chemietyes thoſe ſcour- 
gings, and that they never were ſuffered by any. of them 


but much againſt their will, oo 
The 


not underſtand Hebrew, I ſhall not try to make any remark on 


the above Hebrew words, but truſt for that to the ſagaciouſneſs 
of the reader ; however, with reſpect to the Greek words that 


follow them, I think I ſhould be greatly wanting in my duty 
to the Public, in my capacity of Commentator, if I did not 


| communicate to them an obſervation with which thoſe words 


ſupply me, which 1 is, that there 1 is a material error in the paſſage 
above related, in our common tranſlation of the Bible; for the 
Reader may ſee that the puniſhment of ſcourging, in caſe of for- 
nication, is confined, in that paſſage, to the Woman ſolely; ; 
whereas the word evi, which is a plural word, ſhews that both 


the Man and Woman were to be puniſhed alike ; and inſtead of ſhe 


ſhall, as our Bible is worded i in that paſſage, it ought to be, they ſhall 


be ſcourged. This remark on the above fingular alteration of the 
true ſenſe of the Bible, to the prejudice of Women, (fuppoling i it is 
not an error of the preſs) naturally leads me to take notice here 
of the unjuſt diſpoſition of Men towards Women in general, in 
all that relates to the mutual intercourſe of the Sexes: a diſpo- 
fition that has induced them in modern times to impoſe humili- 
ating penalties on ſuch Women as are guilty of fins which the 

Men 


4 


59 
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The above obſervation receives a farther light from 5 


the xxvth chapter of Deuteronomy; and the number 
of laſhes which criminals were to receive, was more- 
over limited, in the third verſe of that chapter, to 


forty. V. 2. And it ſhall be, if the wicked may 
abe worthy to be beaten, that the judge ſhall cauſe 
„ him to lie down, and to be beaten before his face, 


cc according to a certain number.“ 


4,68, Forty ſtripes he may give hits, and not ex- 


« ceed ; but if he ſhould exceed, and beat him above 
ce theſe with many ſee, then thy brother ſhould ſeem 


ec vile unto ee. 


Who does not plainly be that the above-mentioned 5 


puniſhment was not in any ſhape executed by the per- 
ſon himſelf who underwent it? Nay, we may conclude 
from the above paflage, that the Iſraelites were very 


far, in general, from approving any cruel flagellations, 


like thoſe which Monks in our days inflict on them- 
ſelves with whip-cords filled with knots, or ſometimes 
armed with either nails or needles. From this paſſage 


it is evident that the Iſraelites were forbidden to ſuffer 
their Brother to be too cruelly laſhed in their preſence. 


Nor was It only the inciſions made on the bodies of 


” innocent | 


Men themſelves commit with the utmoſt freedom, and thus to 
eſtabliſh a mortifying difference, in that reſpect, between the 


two ſexes, inſtead of that amiable equality which obtained be- 


tween them under the Jewifh law, according to which the Man 
and Woman who had committed together the fin of Fornication, . 


were laſhed with equal numbers of ſtripes. 
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innocent perſons before the altar of Moloch, or at the 


funerals of the dead, which God meant "M4 to pre 
vent, but He even preſcribed tenderneſs to the ſuffer 


ings of a criminal, though he deſerved the ſtripes that 
were inflicted on him. Therefore, if the law of God 


forbad any cruel exceſs in the chaſtiſing of perſons 
who were puilty of crimes, much more did it diſap- 


prove that Men ſhould unmercifully. laſh and flea them- 


ſelves with rods and whip- cords, The Law of Nature 


orders us 201 zo do to others what we do not care ſhould 


be done to us; but from the Law of Moſes we are to 
derive this farther precept, not to do to ourſelves what 


this law forbids us, in any caſe, 70 do to others; and it 


may therefore be laid down as an uncontrovertible 
truth, that the modern practice of laſhing and whip- 
ping one's ſelf to the effuſion of blood, is a blameable 
protilcns which God exprel)y reprobates. | 


Indeed, how could it be poſſible that an unhappy 


Friar whe lives in modern reformed Monaſteries or 
Cloyſters, ſhould not have a pale face and meagre 
look, ſince it is 2 conſtant practice among them to 


diſcipline themſelves three or tour times every week, 


during the whole time that the Mi/erere, the de Bre- 
Jundis,' 105 and the Salve Regina, are ſinging, with a 


melodious 


* The M; Serere is the 51ſt Plalim ; ; and the de Profindis | I. 

this I zoth, which is none of the ſhorteſt. 
The finging of the Miſerere ſeems to be particularly appro- 
priated among Catholics, to regulate both the duration of reli- 
gious 
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melodious but ſlow voice; and that too ſo heavily and 
in ſuch good earneſt, that the rattling of the blows 
reſounds on all ſides? Nor can it be objected here that 
the Law: of Moſes is aboliſhed, and that we are no 
longer bound to follow its commands ; the precept 
aſore mentioned is moreover founded on the Law of 
Nature, which we ovght never to violate, no more 
than thoſe who lived in the time of Moſes. 


Several paſſages from the Book of Maccabees, may 
alſo contribute to throw a light on the ſubject we are 
treating here, We find in the ſecond Book, chap. ii 
that in the time of Onias, and under the reign of 
Seleucus, Heliodorus, who was preparing to carry off 
by force the treaſure of the Temple by the order of 

Seleucus his Maſter, ſaw an apparition of two hea- 
venly young Men, who chaſtiſed him vigorouſly, and. 
whoſe aſſiſtance the Jews had obtained by their fer- 
vent prayers to God. v. 26. Morcover, two other 
young Men appeared before him, notable in ſtrength, : 
excellent in beauty, and comely in apparel, who ſtood 
by him on either ſide, and continually (courged him, 
and gave him many ſore ſtripes.” 
It 
gious flagellations, and the 7ime to which they are to be per- 
formed, as we may conclude from the above paſſage of our 
Author; and alſo from a paſſage of M. bs Voltaire in his Can- 
Ade, in which he ſays, that, when Candide was flagellated at 
Liſbon, by order of the Inquiſition, he was all the while enter- 


tained with a N. ſerere en faux bourdon ;_ which is a kind. of” 


* Church Muſic. 
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It is alſo related in the ſame Book (Ch. vii. v. 1.) 

that “ Seven Brothers with their Mother, were taken 
and compelled by the King, againſt the Law, to taſte 
ſwine's Heth, and were tormented with ſcourges and 


whips.” 

Now, every body immediately ſees that the eds 
above mentioned ſuffered the ſtripes that were inflicted 
on them, againſt their will. God, at times, permits 
afflictions of that kind to befall his People in order to 
recall them from their errors, or make them atone for 
their crimes and unfaithfulneſs; and that ſuch are the 
means which he ſometimes thinks proper to employ, 
we are informed in ſeveral paſſages of the ſame Books. 


Several perſons, however, {till inſiſt. that voluntary 
flagellations were in uſe among the ancient Jews, and 
draw, it muſt be confeſſed, ſtrong arguments from the 
words of David, or rather Aſaph, in Pfal. Ixxiii. 14: 
the words are, For all the day long have I been 
* plagued, and chaſtened every morning.“ But if 
we conſider attentively the above expreſſions of the 
Prophet, we ſhall find that they do not by any 
means ſignify that he laſhed himſelf with a ſcourge 
every day, and all the day long. Thoſe ek 850 
of which he ſpeaks are to be underſtood only in 
a figurative ſenſe, and they only mean thoſe miſ- 
fortunes 
* The expreſſions of the Vulgate, are 2 flagellatus, I have 
been whipped. The Vulgate of the Old Teſtament is a very an- 
_ cient Latin verſion of it from the Hebrew, corrected afterwards 


by St. Jerom, which is followed in all Catholic Countries. 
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fortunes and tribulations which are frequently the lot 
of the righteous in this world; and indeed we fee that 
David exclaims elſewhere, o For I am ready to halt, 
ö and my ſorrow is continually before me.” 

heſides, we are to obſerve that St. Auſtin, a Writer 
of the higheſt authority, paraphraſes the abovemen- 


tioned woe of Pf. Ixxiii. in the following manner, 


« T am never free from afflictions from God; I diſ- 
charge my duty, and yet I am beaten, 5 Indeed, 
the above is only the rational meaning of the paſſage 
in queſtion; and we cannot with any degree. of pro- 
bability infer from it (as certain perſons do) that the 
j practice of ſcourging one's ſelf voluntarily, and laſhing 
one's hide with rods and whip-cords, was in uſe among 
the ancient Hebrews, and that ſuch a whimfical no- 
tion ever entered their heads. It is true that Philo 
the Jew, and Euſebius of Cæſarea * relate that the Eſ- 
ſeans, or Therapeute (whether they were a particular 
ſect of the Jews, or are to be ranked among the firſt 
Chriſtians, is not clear) were celebrated on account of 


the macerations which they practiſed ; but then we are 


intirely ignorant of the methods which they uſed in 


. order to mortify themſelves, and we are no where told 


that they employed for that purpoſe either diſciplines, or 

wWhips. 

Fẽet, this cannot be diſallowed, that after the two 
L Rabbins, Mayr, and Ae the Son, had compiled the 
* D Babylonian 


* See his Evangelic Preparation, Iviii. ix. 
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Babylonian Talmud,“ that is to ſay, about the 476th 


year from the birth 86 our Lord, new practices began 
to prevail among the Jes. Faſcinated, I do not 
know by what kind of ſuperſtition, they began to uſe, 


contrary to their former cuſtoms, a ſort of voluntary 


diſcipline; though, we are to obſerve, they never in- 
fHlicted ſuch diſcipline on themſelves with their own 


hands. We are informed of the above fact, in the 
Treatiſe intitled Mallos, in the 3d Chapter of which 
it is faid that the Jews, after 5 had finiſhed their 


prayers and confeſſed their ſins (which were exerciſes 
they derived from their anceſtors) uſed to laſh one 
another with ſcourges. 


John Buxtorf the Father, a Proteſtant Ade, in 


his Book of the Judaic Synagogue, printed at Baſil in 
the year 1661, relates the above practice of the Jews 
at ſome length, and fays, That there are conſtantly 
two Men in every Jewiſh ſchoo}, who withdraw from 
the reft of the wars ne i and retire into a particular 


| place 
* The Talmud is 2 Tradition, or. unwritten law of the 


Jews, the Law of Moſes being their written Law. This Tra- 
dition has in proceſs of time been ſet down in writing; and two 


| different Collections have been made of it; the one in the 
Jeruſalem School, about three hundred years after Jeſus Chriſt, | 


and 1s called the Jeruſalem Talmud; the other, i in the Babylonian 
School, five hundred years after. Jeſus Chrift, and is called. the 
Babylon Talmud. The latter is that which is uſually read 
among the Jews, and when they imply ſay, the Talmud, they 


mean the Babylon Talmud. 
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place of the.room where they- aremet ; that the one . lays 
himſelf flat on the ground with his Dead turned to the 
North, and his feet to the South (or his head to the 
South, and his feet to the North); and that the other; 
who remains ſtanding, gives him thirty nine blows 
upon his back with a ſtrap, or thong of ox-leather. In 


the meanwhile, the Man who is laſhed, recites three 
times over the thirty eighth verſe of Pfal. Ixxviii. 


This verſe, in the Hebrew language, contains juſt 
thirteen words; at every word the Patient recites, he 
receives a laſh: from the other Man; which, when he 
has recited the whole verſe three times over, makes up 
the preſcribed number of thirty-nine; and at every 
time he ſays the laſt word, he-ſtrikes his own breaſt 


with his fit This operation being concluded, the 
Agent in his turn becomes the Patient, and places 
himſelf in the ſame ſituation as the other had done, 


who then uſes him in the ſame brotherly manner in 
weh op former had uſed him, aufe they thus mutu- 
e e ally 


CY . Buxtor, the e from a the above 1 are 


: drawn, is mentioned with great praiſe i in che Scaligerana, which 
= is a. Collection, or mixture, of Notes, partly French, partly 


Latin, found i in the papers of 4, Scaliger, and printed after his 


| I death. Buxtorf is called in one of theſe Notes, the only - Man | 
| learned in the Hebrew language; and Scaliger adds, that it is 


ſurpriſing how the Jews can love him, though he has handled 
them ſo ſeverely ; which ſhews that he has been impartial in his 


accounts. Mirum quomodo Buxtorfius a Judæis ametur, in ula 


tamen Snagegd Judaicd 1 los valde Perfirin git. 


TR YEE Dre: 
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ally chaſtiſe each other for their fins, and rub one an- 


other, Buxtorf obſerves, like Aſſes. 


Perhaps the Reader will be ſurpriſed that the Rab- 
bins have limited the number of the ſtripes inflicted in 


the manner above deſcribed, to thirty-nine, whereas 


the Law of Moſes had tend their number to forty; 


but to this the Rabbins anſwer that it is owing to the 
peculiar manner in which the puniſhment of ſtripes 
was inflicted in antient times. The ancient Jews, as 


the Rabbins ſay, uſed a ſcourge made of three thongs ; 
one of which was very long, and went round the body 


of the perſon who was ſcourged, and the two others 
were a good deal ſhorter. Thirteen blows with this 


three-thonged ſcourge were given to the Patient ; which, 


according to the Rabbins manner of explaining the 
law, made thirty-nine ſtripes in all: now, if one 


ſtroke more had been given him, he would have 


received forty-two, which would have been contrary = 
to the law of Moſes, which days, 40 Forty ſtripes = 


ce he may give him, and not exceed. 5 


0 One may eaſily fuppoſe, without 19 himſelf to the 


danger of being charged with too much malignity, that the Jew 
| Prieſts had been well fee'd for the above benign interpretations 


* gave of the law of Moſes, 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. II. 


Since the coming of Teſus Chriſt, he Jews who were 
converted to Chriſtianity pr eſerved their former cuſtom 
© of not whipping themſelves. An explanation is given 
of the paſſage of St. Paul in the ninth Chapter of 
His firſt 5 zo the Corinthians, I keep under my 
| body, and wy it into ſubjeQion, &C, — dene 

IK, cdu, «7 | 


\LAGELLATIONS are mentioned ſo often as 
eleven times by the Holy Writers of the New 
en of theſe five relate to our Saviour, Jeſus 
Chriſt. But no concluſion whatever can be drawn from 
thence 

* As the diſputes concerning religious flagellations have 
been carried on with great warmth on both ſides, the two parties 
have ranſacked the ſcriptures for paſſages that might ſupport their 
reſpective opinions; and the ſupporters of flagellations have been 
particularly happy in the diſcovery of the paſſage of David R 
Aſaph, mentioned in the preceding Chapter, and that of St. 
Paul which 18 related here, and is diſcuſſed by our Author i in 
this Chapter. By the former paſſage, the ſupporters of flagel- 

; lations pretend to prove that they were in uſe fo early as the 
time of David; and by the latter, that they were practiſed by 


= St. Paul, and of courſe by the firſt Chriſtians. As the literal 


meaning of the above paſſages is wholly on the fide of the ſup- 
porters 
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thence in favour of the Doctrine of voluntary Flagella- 
tions: for our Saviour did not undergo the different 
whippings he was expoſed to, more voluntarily than 
he 
porters of flagellations, this, as it always happens in controverſies 
of that kind, has given them a great advantage over their oppo- 
nents, who have been reduced, either to plead that the expreſ— 
ſions urged againſt them were only to be underſtood in a figu- 
rative ſenſe, or to endeavour, if they could, to ſubſtitute others 
in their ſtead. The latter is the expedient on which our Author 
has chiefly relied in this chapter, and he ſtrives to ſubſtitute an- 
other word, to the word vrwriau, uſed by St. Paul when he | 
faid, he conquered his feſh; which is to be found i in all the com- 
mon Editions of the Greek New T eſtament. And indeed it | 
muſt be confeſſed, that the above word is of itſelf extremely 
favourable to the promoters of ſelf-flagellation; little leſs ſo 
than the words of Aſaph, fut Aagellatus, (7 have been whipped } 
mentioned in the foregoing Chapter ; its preciſe meaning being 
the ſame as I bruiſe or diſcolour with blows ; and it comes from 
the word inimw, which fignifies a livid mark left under the eye 
by a blow: on which the Reader may obſerve (which, no 
doubt, will be matter of agreeable- ſurpriſe to him) that what 
is called in plain Engliſh, a lack-eye, was expreſſed 1 in Greek 
by the word vr riov · Befides trying to ſubſtitute another word 
to that attributed to St. Paul in the common Greek Editions of 
the New Teſtament, our Author produces ſeveral paſfages from 
Greek and Latin Fathers, to ſhew that they thought that St. 
PT Paul 
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he did his death: he endured the latter to ſhew his 
obedience to his Father, and obtain the ſalvation of 


Mankind; and though he ſaid, I give up my life of my 
on accord, yet, it 485 not follow that he either killed 


or crucified himſelf. 
The five places in which the e undergone 
by our Saviour, are mentioned, are the following, viz. 
in the xxth chapter of the Goſpel according to St. Mat- 
thew, v. 19, and in the xxvith of the ſame, verſe 26. 
In the xvth chapter of St. Mark's Goſpel, verſe 33. 
In the xviith chapter of the Goſpel according to St. 
Luke, verſe 33: and in the xixth chapter of the Goſpel 
according to St. John, verſe 1.* But no juſt conclu- 
ſion (the Reader will be pleaſed to obſerve) can be drawn 
from the abovementioned Paſfages i in ſupport of volun- 
tary 


Paul meant no more than to ſpeak of his great labours, abſtinence, 
continence, &c. | 

The principal end of this 1 is, therefore, to diſcuſs 
the intereſting queſtion, whether St. Paul was uſed to flagellate 
himfelf; and I have thought it might be uſeful to give the 
above compendious account of the conteſt on that ſubject, in 
order to enable thoſe readers who, having no great liking to 
diſcuſions of Greek and Latin paſſages, may be tempted to paſs 
over the preſent Chapter, to have a general idea of its contents, 


* 46 And all deliver him to the Gentiles to mock and to 
86 ſcourge and to crucify him; and the third day he ſhall riſe 
„again.“ St. Matth. c. xxii. v. 19. . . . . © Then Pilate there- 
fore took Jeſus, and ſcourged him.“ St. John, c. xix. ver. 1. 
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tary flagellations, and of thoſe Diſciplines which Monks 


 now-a-days inflict on themſelves, ſince it is plain that 
our Saviour did not whip himſelf with his own hands; 


and we might as well ſay that we ought to inflict death 


upon ourſelves, and nail ourſelves to a croſs, as that we 


ought to lacerate our own fleſh with ſcourges, becauſe 
Jeſus Chriſt was expoſed to that kind of puniſhment. 
The other fix paſſages of the New Teſtament in 
which whipping 1 is mentioned, are, firſt, in St. John's, 
(c. ii. v. 15.) © And when He (Jeſus Chriſt) had made 


Ka ſcourge of ſmall cords, he drove them out of the 
* Temple, and the ſheep, and the oxen; and poured 
se gut the changers of money, and overthrew. the ta- 
e bles.”---The ſecond paſſage is in the fifth chapter of 
the Acts (v. 40) in which, after the opinion delivered 
by Gamaliel, it is ſaid that the Jews ſcourged the 
Apoſtles. And when they had called the Apoſtles 


th gh. beaten them with ſcourges, * they commanded 


that they ſhouid not ſpeak in the name of Jeſus; 


« and let them go.“ The third place in which ſcourg- 


ings are mentioned, is the ſixth chapter of the ſecond 


Epiſtle to the Corinthians (v. 15.). St. Paul in that 


L 8 places Stripes + among hs: different methods 
"= perſecution which were uſed againſt the miniſters of 


the 


* The words with a ſcourge have been added in ördet to give | 
; thi true meaning of the Greek word uſed in the original, %paures, 
which (our Author obſerves) comes from Gp, I tear che ſhin, the 
root of which is as, lars, the ſtin, or à hide. 


+ The Greek words in the text, are i rν,, by ſtripes. 
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the Goſpel ; ; and he moreover enters into ſome parti- 
culars on this head, and relates circumſtantially the ſuf- 
ferings to which he himſelf had been expoſed. Or 

« the Jews five times received I forty ſtripes ſave one: 
and in the next verſe he ſays, © Thrice was I beaten 
« with rods, once was I ſtoned, thrice I ſuffered ſhip- 
„ wreck; a night and a day I have been in the deep.” 

Laſtly, in his Epiſtle to the Hebrews (xi. 36) the ſame 
Apoſtle fays, ſpeaking in general terms, © And others 

Chad trials of cruel mockings and ſcourgings, yea, 
ee moreover of bonds and impriſonments. Now, from 


all theſe paſſages no authority whatever, as every one 


may ſee, can be derived to juſtify the practice of vo- 
luntary flagellation. All the perſecuted perſons above 


mentioned ſuffered thoſe beatings with rods, and | 
- I ſcourgings, againſt their will, 


The only paſſage, therefore, in the whole New 
Teſtament, from which any ſpecious concluſion may be 
drawn in ſupport of the practice of voluntary flagella- 

tion, is that in the firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians 
(ix. 22) in which St. Paul fays, © I keep under my 
body, and bring it into lubjeftion.” * Indeed this paſ- 
ſage is well worth examining attentively. Several men 
of very reputable authority have given it as their opi- 


nion that the Apoſtle expreſly meant to ſay, by the above 


words, that it was his practice to laſh himſelf, in order 
Hs E | . 


The words of St. Paul in the original are, droriag ure cd, 
the literal meaning of which, as has been obſerved, is, I bruiſe my 


7222 
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to overcome his vicious inclinations, and ſubdue the 
| fleſh. Among others, James Gretzer, an able The- 
ologian and one of the Fathers Jeſuits, vehemently aſ- 
ſerts that the Greek words in the text literally ſignify, 
« F imprint on my own body the ſtripes or marks of the 
„ whip, and render it livid by dint of blows; and 
the ſame Father ſupports his aſſertion by the authority 
of Septalins and Guaſtininius, two celebrated Inter- 
preters of Ariſtotle, who, in their Commentaries, quote 
Gallienus as having uſed the Greek word in queſtion 
(roriage) in the fame ſenſe which he (Father Gretzer) 
attributes to St. Paul. To theſe authorities Gretzer 
morcover adds thoſe of St. Irenzus, St. Chryſoſtom, 
Paulinus, and Theophylactus, who, he ſays, have all 
explained the above paſſage in the ſame manner as 
himſelf does: fo that, if we were to credit all the com- 
mentaries of Father Gretzer, there would, indeed, re- 
main little doubt but that St. Paul meant to ſay be i in- 
flicted real puniſhments upon his own body, and fuſti- 
| gated himſelf with his own hands; and that he was 
thereby left an example which all faithful Chriſtians | 
ought in duty to imitate. 
But yet, if, ſetting aſide, for the preſent, all anthe- 
rities on this head, we begin with examining attentively 


into the real meaning of the Greek word which is the 


ſubject of the preſent controverſy, we ſhall ſee that it 
cannot have that ſignification which Father Gretzer 
pretends ; and let us, furt. examine if that word occurs 
in any other place of the New Teſtament, and in what 

ſenſe it is employed, In the firſt place, I meet with 
: that 
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that word in the eighteenth Chapter of St. Lakes: 
wherein Jeſus Chriſt ſays, in the manner of a Parable, 
that a Widow uſed to teaze a Judge with her frequent 
complaints, who was thereby compelled at laſt to do 
her juſtice; and he makes him ſpeak in the following 
Words. © Becauſe this Widow troubles me, I will 
c avenge her, leſt by her continual coming, ſhe weary 
eme.“ “ Now, who can imagine that this Judge enter- 
| tained any fear that this Woman ſhould agel him? 
yet, we muſt think ſo, if the Greek word uſed by him in 
the Text (which is the ſame as that employed by St. Paul, 
and on which Father Gretzer builds his ſyſtem) ſhould 
always fignify, as that Father pretends, to beat, or laſh. 
If a literal explanation. of that word, therefore, is in 
ſeveral caſes improper and ridiculous, it follows that it 
is frequently to be underſtood in a figurative ſenſe, and 


i een employed to expreſs that kind of 


hard uſage either of one's ſelf, or of others, which i is 
exerciſed without any mixture of real violence, or 


bodily maceration. To this add, that St. Paul himſelf, 
when, on other occaſions, he really means to ſpeak of 


blows and actual ſtripes, never once makes uſe of the 
word in queſtion, _ 


Beſides, Robert Stephanus, / Eeienaie) the "HR 
and celebrated Pariſian Printer, relates that he had 
ſeen a Manuſcript of the Epiſtles of St. Paul, in which, 
15 inſtead of Trung (the word of St. Paul on kh the 
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Patrons of Flagellation ground their opinion) there was 
written the word twigs, the ſignification of which 
is, „ affli& through abſtinence and hunger.“ And 
indeed we ſee that Gen Alexandrinus, when ſpeak- 
ing of the mortifications practiſed by t. Paul, uſes 
the very word which Robert Stephanus ſays be ſaw 
in the above Manuſcript; „ afflict, ſays St. Paul, 
my body through abſtinence, and bring it into ob- 
jection. The 3 St. Baſil follows the ſame leſſon in 
one of his Homilies 3 and TheophylaQus, it may be ad- 
ded, (which at firſt fight ſeems to favour Gretzer's opi- 
nion) obſerves that, Some think that the Greek verb 
| & draridgeſis more proper to expreſs, I expoſe my body to 
hunger; but ſuch an explanation cannot be adopt- 
cc ed; the word 1 in that cale, ought to be vromiidw, 8 
In order, therefore, to remove the whole difficulty on 
this head, we are, inſtead of the word drugs with an 
Omega, to read Snemdgu, with an Omicron; which may 
be done by ſubſtituting an Alpha to the Epfilon (ac- 
_ cording to the Dorian Dialca) in the verb orig, which 
indiſputably ſignifies, I ſubdue or ict; and by this 
means, all pretence will be removed for ſuppoſing that 
St. Paul, when he related che mortifications he practiſed 


upon 


— 0 The more literal meaning of the above word örerig, which 
our Author would have ſubſtituted in this place, is I preſs upon. 
t O ILz3A, RED 4 TO cd uren N dab ayupd, Pro. 
F See his Homily on PC. xxix. page 195. 
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upon himſelf, entertained any thought about rods or 
whips, or ſuch like ridiculous weapons. In fact, we 
ſee that Gaſpard Suicerus makes the remark in his Lex- 
icon, that there are ſeveral antient Manuſcripts of St. 
Paul's Epiſtles, in which the Greek verb in queſtion is 
written with an e, inſtead of an »; and indeed it is 
very eaſy to underſtand how ſucceeding Copyiſts may 
have been brought miſtakenly to write the one for the 
other, and have thus introduced the verb br in all 
the common Manuſcripts. Daniel Heinſius has allo, 
in his Holy Exercitations, expreſſed the ſame opinion; 
and ſays « that we are not to read d rom, but dre; 
* for in the Dorian Dialect they 15 A for rige, whence 
& the word breriago. 
Beſides, if in order 0 to ee che meun⸗ 
ing of St. Paul, we conſult both the antient Fathers 
and Interpreters (which certainly is a very good method 
of inveſtigating the truth,) we ſhall ſcarcely find one 
who has thought that St. Paul either beat or laſhed 
himſelf, and in the above paſſage meant to ſpeak of 
any ſuch thing as voluntary Flagellation. Thus, we 
find that St. Iræneus, Biſhop of Lyons, though he has 
tranſlated the words in queſtion into theſe, ee] con- 
quer my own body, and render it livid,” has made no 
mention whatever of either ſcourges, whips, or rods. 
St. Chryſoſtom likewiſe ſuppoſes, that the Apoſtle in 
the above paſſage only ſpoke of the pains and care he 
took, in order to preſerye his temperance, and con- 
quer ho paſſions of the fleſh ; and that it was the ſame 
as if he had ſaid, cc] Gene: to much labour, 1 in order 


to 
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« to live according to the rules of Temperance ; be- 
c cauſe it is a very hard matter to contend either 


« with luſt, or the tyranny of the belly; but theſe paſ- 
© {tons I reſtrain, and never yield to the dominion of 


«© my ſenſes, I undergo every kind of hardſhip, rather 


than ſuffer myſelf to be led aſtray.““ It muſt be 


confeſſed, however, that Benedictus Haeftenus, in his 
Diſquiſitiones Monaſlice, quotes a paſſage from the 


above Author's 34th Homily, by which he pretends to 
prove that flagellations were in ule in that Father's 


time ; but the words which Haeftenus has quoted in 


Latin; are not to be found in the original Greek of 
St. Chryſoſtom's Homilies, and are therefore to be at- 


tributed to ſome modern Flogging-Maſter (MaolsyoÞdpes) 
who has lent them to him, by a kind of pious fraud. 

Theodoret, Biſhop of Cyrus, i in his Commentary on 
the above paſſage of St. Paul, is equally filent as to 
whips and ſcourges, and likewiſeſuppoſes that this paſſage 
is to be underſtood of the Apoſtle's labour and con- 
tinence. As a particular kind of diet, (ſays he) ſerves. 
to make a Wreſtler ſtrong and vigorous, fo, ſteadineſs 
« at work, and continence, ſtrengthen me, and enable 
me td conquer my enemy.” F And the great St. 
Baſil, Mader of e ben he e that 


. ſame 


0 ; 
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ſame paſſage of St. Paul, ſpeaks of no other whip 
made uſe of by the Apoſtle, in order to reſtrain the 
ſtruggles of the Fleſh, than that of Continence : the 
following is the manner in which he makes St. Paul 
expreſs himſelf. If the Fleſh perſiſts in riſing againſt 
e its Maſter, I bring it into ſubjection hy the fripes of con 
„ 7772nce, compelling it to ſubmit to lawful dominion, 
Not that (he ſays) I beat it ſo that it is diſabled, by 
ce the great wounds it receives, from being vſcful to 
e me; but my deſign is thoroughly to conquer it, and 
os keep it in ſuch Boddage, that it may continue obe- 
dient to its Maſter.” * Now the whole of this paſ- 
ſage, and more particularly the words, the ſtripes of 
continence, uſed by St. Bah], manifeſtly ſhew that he 
meant all along to ſpeak in a metaphorical ſenſe, and 

attributed no other intention to St. Paul. 
Neither does Oecumenius give an explanation of 
| this Apoſtle” s words different from thoſe above; ee 
him ſpeak in the following manner. da not 
a looſe to my appetites and to the fleſh, but I con- 
6 quer it and keep it down: for this is the meaning of 
e the words uſed by St. Paul, which are, I affi& it, and 
e bring it into e aud ufc it like a ave. 5 W ho 
does 
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does not plainly ſee, therefore, from all the above 
authorities, that the Apoſtle's mortifications were no 


more than the hardſhips he expoſed himſelf to, in order 
to preach by his own example, as well as by his words ; 


and that his continual labours in that career muſt heads | 
have weakened and brought down his Pleſh 2 


The Latin Fathers have alſo underſtood St. Paul 8 


words in the ſame ſenſe that the Greek have done. In- 
| deed I do not find one among them but who has 


ſuppoſed that St. Paul did not actually laſh himſelf with 


his own hands. St. Ambroſius, Biſhop of Milan, ex- 


preſſes himſelf on this ſubject in the following words. 
He who ſays (meaning St. Paul) I chaſtiſe my body, 


<« and bring it into ſubjection, does not ſo much grieve 


ce for his own fins, which after all could not be ſo very 
cc numerous, as 2 ours. He moreover teaches us by 5 


« theſe words, that ſorrowfulneſs according to God, is 


ce uſeful ; which worldly ſorrowfulneſs is not. 
St. La alſo gives an explanation of the fame kind 


with that above. I chaſtiſe my own body, and bring it 
«© in ſubjection, by abſtinence, afflictions and hard- 
$ ſhips, in the lame manner as the Apoſtle ſays on 


60 © another 
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Lib. de Parad; iſe. Cap. 15. At verò ille qui ait, Caſtigo corpus 


meum & ſervituti redigo, cantriſtatur in noſtrorum poenitentid pecca- 


torum, quia ſua tanta delicta non habutt ut in his contriſtari deberet. 
Denique & nobis ſuadet utilem of tri riftitiam qua Secundum Deun, 


non qua ſecundum ſeculum eft. 
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<« another occaſion (2 Cor. xi. 27.) In wearineſ5 and 
cc Painfulneſs, in watching's of ten, in ol and thirſt, 
« in faſtings often, in cold and nakeaneſs,” * 

St. Auſtin, in his Book on the er Combat, 
lid alſo made uſe of the above words, I chaſtiſe my 
own body : but he does not thereby mean to encourage 
us to tlie up whips and rods ; he only exhorts us to 
renounce all worldly pomp. "and vanity. *© Let us 
<« (fays he) imitate the Apoſtle, as he exhorts us to do; 
ce let us chaſtiſe our body and bring it into ſubjeFtion, if 
<« we are defirous of triumphing over the World; 
< becauſe this World may otherwiſe conquer us by its 
& unlawful pleaſures, by its pomp, and the * 
Ml curioſity with which it inſpires us: by thoſe 
C nicious pleaſures it intraps the lovers of n 
<« things, and makes them ſervants of the devil and his 
cc angels : now, it we renounce all theſe things, then 
** we may lay that we Pave W our dea into ſub- 
e + Fes r 

6 65 F . i 2 st. Ful- 


* Tom ix. in Ep. 1. ad Cor. Gat IX, 27. _ Caſtigo corpus 
meum, & ſervituti ſubjicio, per abſtinentiam S afjhctionem atque 


labore. Sicuti alibi ait, in jejuniis multis, in fame S 4 in Hel gore 
= nuditate, In labor ibu, i In carceribus. 


118 Imitemur ergo & nos illum, þ cut e & caſtigemus 


& corpus noſtrum, & in ſervitutem redigamus, i mundum volummns 


vincere: qua per illicitas delectationes ſuas & pompas, & perni- 
cigſam curigſitatem, nobis dominari poteſt hic mundus. Id eſt, per- 
nicigſd de lectatione colligat amatores rerum temporalium, & diabols 
dlque angelis ejus ſervire cogit; quibus omnibus fi renunciamus redi- 


7 Ln in ſervitutem corpus noſtrum.“ Lib. de Agone Chriſtiano. 
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St. Fulgentius, Biſhop of Ruſpe, and an illuſtrious 
Diſciple of St. Auguſtin, on this ih treads 1n the 
footſteps of his excellent Maſter, and gives the ſame 
ſenſe to St. Paul's words, as the Riemen has done. The 
following is the manner in which he explains theſe 
words in his Epiſtle oz Virginity addreſſed to Proba. 
© The ſpiritual Spouſe of Virgins, (ſays be) does not 
ce ſeek in a Virgin a body practiſed in der pleaſures; Y 
e but rather wiſhes ſhe ſhould have chaſtiſed it by 
« faſtings. This, the Doctor of the Gentiles informs 
< us, he himſelf uſed to practiſe on his own body, 
and inſinuates to us to do the like: J chaſtiſe (ſays 
e ne) my body, and bring it into ſubjection. And 

< again, in warchings often, in thirſt and hunger, in 

« faftings often: let therefore the Virgin of Chriſt 
e forbear to ſeek after pleaſures which, ſhe e are 
«equally with-held from the Widow.“ 
Pope St. Gregory the Great, the firſt of that name, 
gives St. Paul's words an explanation of the ſame kind 
with thoſe above. In' his thirty-ſecond Homily, which 
he pronounced i in the church of St. Proceſſus and Mar- 
tinianus, he comments on the following words of St. 
Matthew, If any man will come after me, let him 
« deny himſelf and take up his croſs and follow me; 

and remarks that there are two methods of wearing 


Chriſt's 


40 Spiritual enim Sponſus Vi. irginum non querit in Vi irgine car- 
nem deliciis accuratam, fed jejuniis caſligatam. Hoc Doctor Gentium 
in ſe facere dicit, nobis guoque inſinuat faciendum. Caſtigo, inquit, 

corpus meum, & ſervituti redigo. Et rurſus, in vigiliis multis, in 
fame & fiti, in jejuniis multis: non querat ergo Chr: _ Virgo 

carnis delicias, quas nec viduæ videt efſe conceſſas.” 
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Chriſt's croſs ; the one, he ſays, afflicts the Body by 
abſtinence, and the other afMlicts the Soul by the com- 

paſſion it feels for the ſinful condition of Mankind ; 
to which he adds, that St. Pz ul wore both thoſe N 
The following are the words of Pope Gregory the 
Great. For Jeſus Chriſt's croſs may be worn in 
c two different manners: in the one, the body is 
© mortified by abſtinence, and in the other, the ſoul 
ce is afflicted through compaſſion for one's neighbour : 
let us ponder well how St. Paul wore his Croſs 
in theſe two different manners, who uſed to ſay, 
I chaſtiſe my body, and bring it into ſubjection. * , 
| Now every one perceives that there is no manner of 
| connexion between the croſs ſpoken of here by Pope 
Gregory, and the practice of voluntary Flagellation, 
To all the above proofs, I know, it will be objected 
that St. Petrus Chryſologus, Archbiſhop of 5 
18 clearly of opinion that St. Paul laſhed himſelf with 
his own hands; and the following i is the manner in 
which he expreſſes himſelf on this head, at leaſt if we 
are to credit both the account given of his words, and 
the Commentary made on them, by the ſame learned 
Father Gretzer, in his Book printed at Ingoldſtadt in 
the year 16009. © This St. Paul uſed to do, who 
«© wrote in the following words the title-deeds of his 
<« own Servitude, T render my Lucy livid, and bring 
4 2 6 7x 


* Duobus etenin modis, inquit, crux rollitur ; cum aut ber ab- 
Stmentiam afficitur corpus, aut per compaſſionem proximi affligitur 
animus : penſemus qualiter utroque modo Paulus erucem ſuam tulerat, 
qui dicebat, Caſtigo * meum, &1 in ſervitutem redigo. 
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8, into ſubjection: like a faithful Slave, himſelf ſup- 
ct plied the rod, (vindictam) and ſeverely laſhed his 
« own back, till it grew livid.”* Now, who would 
not from theſe words, thus ſtanding alone, as Father 
Gretzer recites them, conclude that St. Paul really 
uſed to laſn himſelf to the effuſion of blood, and made 
it a conſtant practice to cover his back with ſtripes ? 
But, if we conſult the original itſelf, we ſhall ſee that 
Father Gretzer has not been accurate in his manner 
of quoting St. Chryſologus's expreſſions: he has 
omitted to recite thoſe words which precede the paſ- 
ſage in queſtion, and which are very uſeful to explain 
the true meaning of it. St. Chryſologus's deſign in 
his Homily, was to teach us that Jeſus Chriſt has 
made us his ſervants, in the ſame manner as our own 
ſervants are ſo towards us; and that we owe him as 
much ſubmiſſion as we expect from them. After 
« all, fays he, if the Servant does not awake early on 
i the next day, and riſe before his Maſter, whether 
he be weary, or not, he will be tied up and 


e ]aſhed. If the Servant therefore knows what he 


ce owes to another Man, the Maſter is thence taught 
© what himſelf owes to the Lord of Lords, and is made 
“ ſenſible that he alſo is ſubject to a Maſter.” And 
immediately after Chryſologus adds, that St. Paul has 


| | given 
* Hoc implebat 3 qui 1 fur titules fic ſeribebat. 


Lividum facio corpus meum, & ſervituti ſubjicio. Prebebat 


vindictam bonus fervus, qui fe Wque, ad livorem, fic Gens. Jugiter 85 
verberabat. 


. bac omnia, ni Serows! pervigilet in craftinum, _ 
Dominum prævenit dormientem, Jeſus maefeſſus, manicabit ad ver- 
bera. 
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iven us in his perfon the example of all theſe things, 
« This is (ſays he) what St. Paul uſed to do, who wrote 
ee the title deeds of his own ſervitude in the following 
« words, 20 this hour we have ſuffered hunger and thirſt ; 
5 we are naked, and we are beaten with ſlaps on the 
face. And in another place St. Paul likewiſe ſays, | 


* 1 1 make my. body livid, and bring it into ſubjection: 


„ like a good ſlave, he himſelf ſupplied the rod, and, 
« thus ee ſeverely laſhed himſelf. Now, kam 
the words thus doing, which relate to all that pre 
cedes, it is plain that St. Chr; ſologus ſpoke i in a me- 
taphorical ſenſe, and meant no more than to ſay that 
St. Paul made his body livid through the pg 
thirſt, nakedneſs, and flaps on the face, (colaphis) 
to whi h he was continually expoled : thus doing, he 
ſeverely chaſtiſed himſelf ; that is to ſay, he continually 
laboured to curb the ftruggles and rebellions of the 
Fleſh. _ 

Indeed the above is hs only ſenſe to be aſcribed 
to St. Chryſologus's expreſſions, that can be conſonant 


with reaſon, and with the opinion of, we bah, 


all the antient Greck and Latin Fathers. It is alto- 
3 gether incredible that the holy Apoſtle we ſpeak of, 
in order to effect his deſign of lubduing his pailions, 
| {hould | 


Is era. Si ergo & Servus ſentit quod Aber homini ; & Dominus 


 gualem ſervitutem Domino Dommorum debeat, docetur, & mntelligit 
17 habere Magi iftrum. 


* Hoc implebat Paulus, gui ſervitutis 4 titulos fic ſeribebat, 


uſque ad hanc horam eſurimus & ſitimus, & nudi ſumus & 


colaphis cædimur. Et alibi, lividum facio corpus meum, & 


= ſervituti ſubjicio: prebebat vindiftam bonus fervus, qu? 6e uſgue a 
. livorem, fic agens, Jugiter ver verabat. 
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ſhould have uſed whips, ſticks, or ſcourges; and we 


are abſolutely to explain the ſeverities againſt him- 


ſelf, which he mentioned, by faſtings and ſuch like 


methods of mortification. In the quotation of Chry- 
ſologus's paſſage, Gretzer has moreover omitted, as 
the reader may have obſerved, the words till this hour 


we have ſuffered hunger and rhirft, which, joined with 


what follows, render it manifeſt that the blows, or ver- 


berat ions, which St. Paul inflicted upon himſelf con- 


ſiſted in his meagreneſs, in his Jivid and dejected look, 
in his faſtings, his nakedneſs, and the boxes on the 
ears, which he endured with wonderful intrepidity 


(mirifice), To conclude, I ſhall obſerve here, that 
the paſſage above quoted of Chryſologus, is not to be 


found in his 16th * as Gretser ſuppoſes, but 
only 1 in the 161ft. 


CHAP. 


* 
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beet eee 


CH AP. IV. 


The uſe of Flagellations was Inoum among the antient 
 Heathens. HS everal fatts and obſervations 071 that 
ſubject. 


T is a matter of andaubied truth; that Aagellations 

were become, in very early times, a common 
method of puniſhment in the Pagan world. Even be- 
fore the foundation of Rome, we meet with inſtances 
which prove that it was the uſual puniſhment in- 
flicted on Slaves. Thus, we find that Juſtin, in 
his Epitome of Trogus Pompeius, relates that the 
Scythians more eaſily overcame their rebellious Slaves 
with ſcourges and whips, than with their ſwords. 
„The Scythians being returned (ſays Juſtin) from 
© their third expedition in Aſia, after having been 
c abſent eight years from their Wives and Children, 
found they now had a war to wage at home againſt 
e their n Slaves. For their Wives, tired with 
ſuch long fruitleſs expeQation of their Huſbands, 
« and concluding that they were no longer de- 
ee tained by war, but had been deſtroyed, married 
« the Slaves who had been left to take care of the 
« cattle; which latter attempted to uſe their 
6 Maſters, who returned vidorious, like Foreigners, 


Fand hinder them, by force of arms, from enter- 


| ing the Country. The war having been ſup- 
; Rt ported, 5 
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4 for a while, with ſucceſs pretty nearly equal 
on both ſides, the Scythians were adviſed to change 

g their manner of carrying it on, remembering that it 

«was not with enemies, but with their own Slaves, 

** that they had to fight; that they were to conquer 

« by dint, not of arms, but of their right as Maſters; 

that inſtead of weapons, they ought to bring laſhes 

« into the field, and, ſetting iron aſide, to ſupply 

« themſelves Aich Nr ſcourges, and ſuch like inſtru- 

«© ments of {laviſh fear. Having approved this counſel, 

the Scythians armed themſelves as they were adviſed 

«to do; and had no ſooner come up with the enemy, 

than they exhibited on a ſudden their new weapons, 

c and thereby ſtruck ſuch a terror into their minds, 

that thoſe who could not be conquered by arms, 

were ſubdued by the dread of the ſtripes, and betook 
< themſelves to flight, not like a GOT: — | 

6s but like fugitive Haves,” 1 


Ameng 


* Sythe autem tertiũ expeditione Afand reverf, « cum annis offo ? 
 conjugibus & liberis abſuiſſont, ſervili bello domi exciptuntur. Quippe 
confuges eorum longd expectatione virorum feſſæ, nec jam tener: bello 
fed deletos rate, ſervis ad pecorum cuſtodiam relictis, nubunt; qui, 
reverſos cum victorid Dominos, velut advenas, armati finibus pro- 
hibent. Quibus cum varia victoria fuiſſet, admonentur Scythe mutare 
genus pugnæ, memores non cum hoſtibus fed cum ſervis prahiandum, 
nec armorum ſed dominorum jure vincendos ; verbera in aciem, non 
tela, adferenda ; omifſoque ferro, virgas ac flagella ceteraque ſervilis 
metus paranda inſtrumenta. Probate omnes conſilio, inſtructi ficut 
 praceptum erat; poſtquam ad hoſtem acceſſere, inopinantibus verbera 
intentant, adedque los perculerunt, ut qui ferro non poterant, metu 
verberum vincerentur, fugamque non ut hoſies with, fed ut fugitivi 


Lapeſſerent. Juſt, Lib. II. c. 5. 
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Among the antient Perſians, the. puniſhment of 


whipping was alſo in uſe 3, it was even frequently in- 
flicted om the Graudees of the Kingdom by order of 


the King, as we find in Srobrus, who moreover relates 


in his forty- ſecond Diſeourſe, „That when one of 
<« them had beers flogged: by order of the King, it was 
can eſtabliſhed cuſtom, that he ſhould give him thanks 
« 25 for an excellent favour he had received of him, 
c and: a. token that the King remembered him.“ * 
This cuſtom of the Perſians was however in ſubſe 
quent times altered: they began to ſet ſome more 
value en the ſkin of Men; and we find in Plutarch's 


Apopbibegms of Kings, That Artaxerxes, fon of 
Kerxes ſirnamed che Longbanded, was the firſt who 


ordered that the Grandes: of his kingdom ſhould 
; no longer be expoſed to the former method of puniſh- 
ment; but that, when they ſhould have been guilty 
«of a crime, inſtead of their backs, only their clothes 
«ſhould be vhinped, after they had been Aripped of 
«them. 
© We alſo find, that it was a cuſtom in antient times, 
for Generals and Conquerors to flog the Captives they 
had taken in war; and that they moreover” took de- 
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light in infliting that puniſhment with their own 


hands on the' moſt conſiderable of thoſe Captives. We 


meet with a pretty ſingular proof, among others, of 
this practice, in the Tragedy of Sophocles, called 4jax 
Scourgebenrer (MadyoÞds) : in a Scene of this Tragedy 
Ajax is introduced as having the following converſation 
with Minerva. | 
Min E R v A. 

What kind of aaa do you ahi "ad we that miſer- 

able man ? 
AKK. 
8 propoſe to laſh his back with a ml till he dier. 


M -N-2 RV AL: 
Nay, do not whip che poor Wretch ſo well, 


A 7 A X. 
Give me leave, Minerva, to gratify, on this oc . 


ſion, my own fancy; he ſhall have it, I do aſſure you, 
andT prepare no other E for him, * 


The puniſhment of fagellation was als much in 


vogue among the Romans, and it was the common 


chaſtiſement which Judges inflicted upon Offenders, 


eſpecially upon thoſe of a ſervile condition. Surrounded 
by an 2 apparatus of whips, ſcourges, and leather ſtraps, 


ney 
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they terrified Offenders, and —_— them to a ſenſe 
of their duty. 3 
Judges, among the Romans, as has been juſt now. 
mentioned, uſed a great variety of inſtruments for 
inflict ng the puniſhment of whipping. Some con- 
ſiſted of a flat ad of leather, and were called Ferulæ; 
and to be laſhed with theſe Ferulæ, was conſidered 3 
the mildeſt degree of puniſhment. Others were made 
of a number of cords of twiſted parchment, and were 
called Scutice. Theſe Scutice were conſidered as being 
a degree higher in point of feverity than the ferulz, 
but were much inferior, in that ſpots; to that kind 
of ſcourge which was called Flagellum, and ſome- 
times the terrible Flagellum, which was made of thongs 
of ox-leather, the ſame as thoſe which Car-men uſed 
for their Horſes. We find in the third Satyr of the 
firſt Book of Horace, a clear and pretty ſingular ac- 
count of the gradation in point of ſeverity that ob- 
tained between the above-mentioned inftruments of 
whipping. In this Satyr Horace lays down the rules 
which he thinks a Judge ought to follow in the diſ- 
charge of his office, and he addreſſes himſelf, ſome- 
what ironically, to perſons who, adopting the princi- 
ples of the Stoics, affected much ſeverity in their opi- 
nions, and pretended that all crimes whatever being 
equal, ought to be puniſhed in the ſame manner. 
« Make ſuch a rule of conduct to yourſelf (ſays Horace) 
that you may always proportion the chaſtiſement you 
inflict to the magnitude of the offence; and when the 
Offender only deſerves to be chaſtiſed with the Whip of 


N | twiſted - 


oy” 
: 2 * 
r . 


ki * FRY not ex 1 was to "A aſh. of 


the — leather Scourge; for, that you ſhould only 
inflict the puniſhment of the flat ſtrap on him who de- 


ſerves a more ſevere laſhing, is what I am by no means 


afraid of.” * 
The choice between theſe different kinds of civics 
ments, was, as we may conclude from the above paſ- 


ſage, left to the Judge, who ordered that to be uſed 
which he was pleaſed to name; and the number of 


blows to be given, was likewiſe left to his diſcretion ; 


which ſometimes were as many as the Executioner 
could give. This we alſo learn from Horace, in one of 
his Odes. He, (ſays he) who has been laſhed by 

order of the Trumvirs, till the Executioner was ſpent. 4 


Beſides this extenſive power of whipping exerciſed 


by Judges among the Romans, over perſons of a ſervile 


condition, over Aliens, and thoſe who were the ſub- 


jects of the Republic, Maſters were poſſeſſed of an un- 
bounded one with regard to their Slaves, over whoſe 


life and death they had moreover an abſolute power. 


| Hence a great number of inſtruments of flagellation, 
beides thoſe above mentioned, were ſueceſſively brought 
into uſe for puniſhing Slaves. Among thoſe, were par- 


ticular 
* — ARESS Adft 


1 Reguls, peccatis que penas irroget @quas, 
Nec Seuticd dignum horribili ſectere flagello ; 


Nam, ut feruld. cadas meritum majora ſubire 
Verbera, non vereor. Lib I. Sat. I. v. 117. 


+ Seftus flagellis hie n iralibus 
"> Y@conts ad Jafndum. 


Lib. V. Ode IV. v. 11. 12. 
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ticular kinds of cords manufactured in Spain, as we 


learn from a paſſage in an Ode of Horace, the ſame that 
has been quoted above, and was addreſſed to one Menas, 


a a ſreedman, who had found means to acquire a great 


ſortune, and was grown very inſolent. Thou (ſays 
Horace) whoſe ſides are {till diſcoloured (or burnt). 
with the ſtripes of the Spaniſh cords.” * 
A number of other inſtances of this utes of whip- 
_ + ping Slaves, as well as other different names of inſtru- 


ments uſed for that purpoſe, may be found in the an- 


tient Latin Writers, ſuch as Plautus, Terence, Horace, 
Martial, &. So prevalent had the above practice be 


come, that Slaves were frequently denominited from 


that particular kind of flagellation which they were 
moſt commonly made to undergo: Some were called 
Keſſiones, becauſe they were uſed to be laſhed with 
- cords; others were called Butæd&, becauſe tliey were 


7 uſually laſhed with thongs of ox-lenther; and it is in 


5 conſequetiee of this cuſtom, that a Man is made to ſay 
in one of Plautus's Plays, „They ſhall be Bacædæ 
© (that is to ſay, ſcourged with leather thongs) whether | 
| they will or not, before I conſent to be Reli, or ſo 

much as beaten with cords. | And Fettullian, mean- 

1 ing in one of his Writings to expreſs Slaves in general, 


uſes 


* * Ibericis peruſte Andes 3 
Lib. V. Ode Iv. v. 1 


Wir Erunt Buceds i invitd, potius quam ego ſim 22 Moſtell. 
Act iv. Sc. 2. | 
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uſes words which imply ſigniſy « thoſe who are uſed to 


be beaten, or to be diſcoloured with blows.” * 

Nay, ſo generally were whipping and laſhing con- 
Eleced among the Romans, as being the lot of Slaves, 
that a whip, or a ſcourge, was become among them, 
the emblems of their condition. Of this we have an 
inſtance in the ſingular cuſtom, mentioned by Came 
rarius, which prevailed among them, of placing in 
the triumphal car, behind the T riumpher, a man with 
a whip in his hand; the meaning of which was 
to ſhew, that it was no impoſſible thing for a Man 
to fall from the higheſt pitch of glory, into the moſt 
abject condition. 

* *Suetonius alſo relates a fact 8 fads ano- 
ther remarkable inſtance of this notion of the 
Romans, of looking upon a whip, as a charac- 
teriſtic mark of dominion: on the one hand, and of 
{lavery on the other. Cicero (ſays Suctogjus, i in the 

„life of Auguſtus) having accompanied Cæſar to the 

4 Capitol, related to a few friends whom he met there, 
%a dream which he had had the night before: it 
„ ſeemed to him, he faid, that a graceſul Boy came 
down from Heaven, ſuſpended by a golden chain ; 


that he Ropped before the gate of the Capitol, and 


« that 
* Verberones, Subverbuſtes. —The latter worl literally ſignifies, 


Burnt with blows : a figurative expreſſion commonly uſed among 
the Romans, when they ſpoke of flagellations : thus, the words 
fagrum, and Hagellum, had been derived from the word flagrare, 
which ſignifies 79 Burn; and Horace, in one place, ſays, to be 


burnt with rods / vi g uri for, ro be Iaſped. 


2 
3 
: 
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that Jupiter gave him a whip/fagellum). Havingafter - 
„ wards ſuddenly ſeen Auguſtus, whom (as he was ſtil] 
6 perſonally unknown to foveral of his near relations) 
* Cæſar had ſent for and brought along with him to 
e be preſent at the ceremony, he aſſured his friends 
c that he was the very perſon whoſe figure he had ſeen 
* during his ſleep.” * Juvenal likewiſe, in one of his 
GSatyrs, has ſpoken of Auguſtus conformably to the above 
notion of the Romans. The fame (ſays he) who, after 
= CC conquering the Romans, has — them to his 
ee ns oe 128 | | 
A But 
2 M. Cicero, C. Cæſarem in Cabitolium proſecutus, ſomnium 
priſtine noctis Janmiliaribus. forte narrabat, puerum facie liberali de- 
 miſſum cœlo catend aured, ad fores Capitolii conſtit e, eique Joven 
agellum tradidifſs. Deindè Auguſto repente viſo, quem zgnotum ad- 


uc pleriſque avunculis Caſar ad ſacrificandum acciverat, , 5 
0 rpſum ee CUſus inag inem ſecundum quietem ſibi obſervata 7 


28 * Ad 2 qu ' domtos deduxit flagra Quirites. 
£ IP - Juv. Sat. X. v. 99. 


: © This notion of the Romans, of looking upon a ſcourge as a 


| characteriſtic appendage of dominion, was ſo general among them, 


= as is obſerved above, that they moreover ſuppoſed the Gods 1 by 
| _ themſelves to be ſupplied with whips, and even Venus had alſo 
. 1 | 
55 F been thought to be furniſhed with one. In conſequence of this 
_ ſuppoſition, Horace, who, as we may conclude from thence, had 
1 good reaſon to be diſſatisfied with ſome trick his Miſtreſs had 
4 10 played him, or perhaps only with her impertinence in general, de- 
. 191 ſires Venus to chaſtiſe her with her whip, Do, Queen, (fays he, 
: 1 


ad- 
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But, beſides all thoſe ipſtruments of fla gellation uſed 
for punithing Slayes, which bave been men toned above, 
and as if che terzible Hagelluim had not been of itſelf ſfuf- 


iciently ſo, new contrivances were uſed to make the 


latter a ſtill more cruel; weapom; and the thongs: with 

whick, that kind of ſcourge-was made, were frequently 
armed with nails, or: ſmall hard bones. They alſo would: 
ſometimes faſten to thoſe thones,, ſmall leaden weights:; 
hence ſcourges were ſometimes called, as Heſychius re- 


lates, from thę name of that kind of weight; (adh) 
which was ſhaped exactly like thoſe the Ancients 


uſed to wear hanging about their ſhoes. Under the 


tortures which thole different inſtruments inflicted, it 


was no. wonder that Slaves ſhould die; ; and indeed this 
was a frequent caſe, and the cruelty, eſpecially of Miſ-. 


treſſes towards their female Slaves, grew at laſt to ſuch 


a pitch, that a proviſion was made in the Council of 


Elvira to reſtrain it; and it was ordained, that if any Miſ- 
treſs ſhould cauſe TR Slave. to be-whi pped: with ſo much 
cruelty as that ſhe ſhould die, the Miſtreſs ſhould be 
ſuſpended: from Communion, for a certain number of 
years. The following are the terms of the above Ordi- 
nance, in the Vth Canon. If a Miſtreſs, in a fit of 
anger and madneſs, {hall laſh her temale slave, or cauſe 


her 


 addreſling Venus) do, for once, give arrogant Chloe a touch with 


your ſublime whip.” 


Re gina, fublims flag ells 
Tor ge Chloen Aenne arrogant m. 
Od. 26. Lib. Ul. ad. Ven. 
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her to be laſhed, in fuch a manner that ſhe expires be- 
fore the third day, by reaſon of the torture ſhe has un- 
dergone; inaſmuch as it is doubtful whether it has de- 
ſignedly happened, or by chance; if it has deſignedly 
happened, the Miſtreſs ſhall be excommunicated for 
ſeven years; if by chance, {he ſhall be excommunicated 
for five years only ; ; though, if ſhe ſhall fall into fick- 


neſs, the may receive the Communion.“ * 
Re 


* Fj que Domina, furore zeli accenſa, flagellis verberaverit an- 
cillam aum, ita ut ante tertium diem animam in cruciatu effundat ; 
eh quod incertum fit volumtate an caſu acciderit ; fi voluntate, per 


 ſeptem annos, [i caſu, poſt quinquenii tempora, acta legitimd pants 
” "rentid, ad (Communianem placuit admitti: quad fo mira PRES | 
| conſtituta infirmatæ fuerit, acciprat Communuonei:s 


The abſolute dominion poſſeſſed by Maſters over the perſons | 
of their layes, led them to uſe a fingular ſeverity in the govern- 
ment of them. 80 frequently were flagellations the lot of the 
} latter, that appellations and words of reproach drawn from that | 
kind of puniſhment, were, as hath been above obſerved, com- 
7 monly uſed. to denominate them; and expreſſions of this kind | 
occur in the politeſt writers: thus, we find in the Plays of 
Terence, an Author particularly celebrated for his politeneſs and 
ſtrict obſervance of decorum, Slaves frequently called by the 


— words Verberones, Flagriones, or others to the ſame effect. 


As for Plautus, who had been the Servant of a Baker, ind 
no was much acquainted with every thing that related to Slaves, 
: 8 their flagellations in particular, he has filled his ſcenes with 


nicknames of Slaves, drawn from this latter circumſtance; 3 and 


H | they 
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they are almoſt continually called in his Plays, fagritribe (a 
verbis, flagrum & terere) Plagipatidæ, ulmitribe, &c. beſides the 
appellations of Bucædæ, and Reſtiones, above mentioned. 
Sometimes the flagellations of Slaves, or the fear they enter- 
tained of incurring them, ſerved Plautus as incidents for the 
conduct of his plots ; thus, i in his Epidicus, a Slave who is the 
principal character in the Play, concludes upon a certain oc- 
caſion, that his Maſter has diſcovered his whole ſcheme, becauſe 
he has ſpied him, in the morning, purchaſing a new ſcourge, at 
the ſhop in which they were told. Thoſe fame flagellations in 
general, have moreover been an inexhauſtible fund of pleaſantry 
for Plautus: in one place, for inſtance, a Slave, intending to 
laugh at a fellow-lave, aſks him how much he thinks he weighs, 7 
when he is ſuſpended naked, by his hands, to the fatal beam, 
with an hundred weight (centupondium) tied to his feet ; which 
was a precaution taken, as Commentators inform us, in order to 
prevent the Slave who was flagellated, from kicking the Man 
(Virgator]) whoſe office it was to perform the operation: and in 
another place, Plautus, alluding to the thongs of ox-leather 
with which whips were commonly made, introduces a Slave 
engaged in deep reflection on the ſurpriſing circumſtance of 
« dead bullocks, that make incurſions upon living Men.” 


Vivos homines mortui incurſant boves ! 


But it was not always upon their Slaves only, that Maſters, 
among the Romans, inflicted the puniſhment of Hagellation : : 
they ſometimes found means to ſerve in the ſame manner the 


young Men of free condition, who inſinuated chemſelves into 


their 


ir 
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their houſes, with a deſign to court their Wives. As the moſt 


favourable diſguiſe on ſuch occafions, was to be dreſſed in Slaves 
clothes, becauſe a Man thus habited was enabled to get into the 
houſe, and go up and down without being noticed, Rakes 
engaged in amorous purſuits, uſually choſe to make uſe of it; 
but, when the Huſband either happened to diſcover them, or had 


had previous information of the appointment given by his faith- 


ful Spouſe, he feigned to miſtake the Man for a runaway Slave, 


or ſome ſtrange Slave who had got into his houſe to commit 


theft, and treated him accordingly. Indeed the opportunity was 
a a moſt favourable one for revenge; and if to this conſideration 
we add that of the ſevere temper of the Romans, and the jea- 
lous diſpoſition that has always prevailed in that country, we 


ſhall eaſily conclude that ſuch an opportunity, when obtained 1 
was ſeldom ſuffered to eſcape, and that many a Roman Spark, 


caught i in the above diſguiſe, and engaged in the laudable purſuit 
of ſeducing his neighbour” s wife, has, with a centupondium 


clapped to his feet, been ſadly rewarded for his i ingenuity. 
An alluſion is made to the above facts in one of Horace's 


Satyrs. He ſuppoſes in it, that his Slave, availing himſelf of 


the opportunity of the Saturnalia, to ſpeak his mind freely to 
him, gives him a lecture on the bad courſes in which he thinks 


him engaged, and uſes, among others, the following arguments. 


When you have ſtripped off the marks of your dignity, your 


equeſtrian ring, and your whole Roman dreſs, and from a Man 


inveſted with the office of Judge, ſhew yourſelf at once under 


the appearance of the Slave Dama; diſgraced as vou are, and 


11 2 hiding 
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hiding your perfumed head under your cloak, you are not the 
Man whom you feign to be: you are at leaſt introduced full of 
terror, and your whole frame ſhakes through the ſtruggles of 
two oppoſite paſſions... In fact, what advantage is it to you, 
whether you are cut to * wa rods, or or ſlaughtered with 
iron weapons!“ | 
Ju cum projet 22 nia, annulb 1 

Romanoque habitu, prodis ex judice Dama, 

T: urpis, odoratium ca PUT obſeurante lacernd 

Non es quod fimulas ; metuens inducers, argue 

Altercante libidinibus tremis oſſa pavore. 


Quid — uri vir 8 is, ferroque necari ? 
| Lib. 1 5 Sat. 7. 


The above uncontrouled power of inflicting puniſhments on 

their Slaves, enjoyed by Maſters in Rome, was at laſt abuſed by 
them to the greateſt degree. The ſmalleſt faults committed in 
their families by Slaves, ſuch as breaking glaſſes, ſeaſoning 
diſhes too much, or the like, expoſed them to grievous puniſh- 
ments; and it even was no unuſual thing for Maſters, (as we 
may judge from the deſcription of Trimalcion's entertainment in 
the Satire of Petronius) to order ſuch of their Slaves as had been 
guilty of faults of the above kind, to be ſtripped, and whipped in 
the preſence « of their gueſts = when they ys to entertain any 
at their houſes. . | 


Women in particular fn to have abuſed this power of fla 


all ina ſtrange manner ; which cauſed expreſs proviſions to 
be made, at different times, in order to reſtrain them; of which 


| 
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the Canon above quoted is an inſtance. It was often ſufficient to 
induce the Roman Ladies to cauſe their Slaves to be whipped, that 
they were diſſatisfied with the preſent {tate of their own charms ; 
or, as Juvenal expreſſes it, that their noſe diſpleaſed them: and 
when they happened to fancy themſelves neglected by their huſ- 


bands, then indeed their Slaves fared badly. This latter abs 


ſervation. of Juvenal, Mr. Dryden, in his tranſlation of that 


Author's Satires, has expreſſed by the following lines: 


For, if over night the huſband has been ſlack, 
Or counterfeited ſleep, or turn'd his back, 


Next day, be ſure, the ſervants go to wrack.” 
The following is the literal tranſlation of the paſſage of Juvenal, 
in which he deſcribes in a very lively manner the havock which 
an incenſed Woman uſually made on the above occaſion. If 
« her huſband has, the night before, turned his back on his, 


« woe to her Waiting Woman; the drefling Maids ley 9905 
” their tunicks ; the errand Slave is charged with having re- 


« turned too late; the ftraps break on the back of ſome; others 


. © redden under the laſh of the leather ſcourge, and others, of the 
6e twiſted parchment.” 


Sr noete maritus 
Averſus jacuit, periit Libraria ; ponunt 
Coſmet FUNICAS tarde veniſſe Liburnus 
Dicitur; Hic fran git ferulas ; ; rubet ile Aagells, 
8 feutich.. 
Juv. Sat. VI. 
The wantonneſs of power Was carried ſtill farther by the 


Roman 
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Roman Ladies, if we may credit the ſame Juvenal. It was a 
| cuſtomary thing with ſeveral among them, when” they propoſed 
to have their hair dreſſed with both nicety and expedition, to have 
the Drefling-Maid who was charged with that care, ſtripped 
naked to the waiſt, ready for flagellation, in caſe ſhe became 
guilty of any fault, or miſtake, in performing her taſk. The fol- 
lowing is the paſſage in Juvenal on that ſubject. « For, if 
« the has determined to be dreſſed more nicely than uſual, and 
< is in haſte, being expected in the public gardens, the unfor- 
© tunate Pſechas then dreſſes her head, with her own hair in 
the utmoſt diſorder, and her ſhoulders and breaſts bare. Why 
{exclaims ſhe) is that ringlet too high ?—the leather thongs 
inſtantly puniſh the crime of a hair, and an ill- ſhaped curl.” 

Nam ſi conflituit folitaque decentido optat 

Ornari & properat, Jamque expectatur in bortis, 

Componit crinem, laceratis ipſa capillis, 

Nuda humeros, Pſechas infœlix, nud. [que mamillis : : 

Altior hic quare cicinnus? taurea punit 


Continud flexi crimen, facinuſque capill. 


* 


* 


6 


c 


"BE 


Theſe abuſes which Maſters, in Rome, made of the power 
they poſſeſſed over their Slaves, were at laſt carried by them 


to ſuch a pitch, either by making them wantonly ſuffer 


death, or torturing chem in numberleſs different ways, that, 


in the beginning of the reign of the Emperors, it was found 
neceſſary to reſtrain their licence. 


Under the reign of Claudius (for it it is not clear whether any 
provition to that effect was made under An it was or- 


dained 


y 


ed 
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dained that Maſters who forſook their Slaves, when fick, ſhould 


| | loſe all right over them, in caſe they recovered ; and that thofe 


who deliberately put them to death, ſhould be baniſhed from 
Rome. 


Under the Emperor Adrian, the cruelties exerciſed by Us. 


bricia, a Roman Lady, over her female Slaves, cauſed new laws 
to be made on that ſubject, as well as the former ones to be 


put in force, and Umbricia WAS, by a reſcript of the Emperor, 
baniſhed for five years. J. 2. in fine, Dig. L. I. F. 6. 
New laws to the ſame ends were likewiſe made under the fol- 


lowing Emperors, among which Civilians make particular men- 


tion of a conſtitution of Antoninus Pius (Drivus Pius); and in 


ſubſequent times, the Church alſo employed its authority to 


prevent the like exceſſes, as we may fee from the Canon above 


recited (Ci que domina, &c. ) which was framed in the Coun- 


cil held at Elvira, a ſmall Town in Spain, that has been 
ſince deſtroyed. But the diſorder was of ſuch a nature as was 


not to be cured ſo long as the cuſtom itſelf of ſlavery was al- 


Jowed to ſubſiſt; and it has been remedied at laſt, only by the 


thorough abolition of an uſage which Was a continual inſult 
on Humanity: an advantage which (to be, once at leaſt, very 
ſerious in the courſe of this learned and uſeful Work) we are 


4 indebted for to the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, Whatever 


other evils it may be reproached with having occaſioned. 


CHAP. 
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De [ubjeft continued. Flagallariens of a voluntary and 
I "ON kind were praci iſed among the Heathens. 


HE puniſhrmei of flagellation, among the an- 
tient Heathens, was not impoſed only up- 
on grown perſons, by the command of either angty 
Maſters, or ſevere Judges; but Parents alſo, in antient 
times, frequently inflicted that chaſtiſement upon their 
Children. Of this we are certainly informed in the 
Book of Proverbs of Solomon, who ſays in the third 
chapter, © He that ſpareth the rod, hateth his ſon; 5, 
« but he that loves him, bali him betimes.” 
In the thirteenth verſe of the twenty-third chapter, 
Solomon again fays, © With-hold not thy correction 
from the child; for if thou beateſt him with the 
rod, he ſhall not die.” And again, ver. 14. Thou“ 
** ſhalt beat him with the rod, and ſhalt deliver his 
&« {foul from hell.“ 
Nor were Schoolmaſters behind-hand . either 
Judges, or Parents, in regard to whipping thoſe per- 
ſons who were under their tuition; and we have an 
almoſt aſſured proof, for inſtance, that this practice 
was well known at F alerii, ſo early as the beginning of 
the Roman Commonwealth. I mean here to ſpeak of 
the ſtory of that Schoolmaſter who is menticned in 


the 
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the fifth Book of the firſt Decad of Livy. The Town of 


Falerii being beſieged by the Romans, under the com- 


mand of the Dictator Camillus, a Schoolmaſter in that 


Town, thinking he would be ſplendidly rewarded 
for his ſervice, one day led by treachery, and under 


pretence of making them take a ſhort walk out of the 


gates of the Town, the children of the moſt con- 


| ſiderable families, who had been entruſted to his care, 


to the Roman camp, and delivered them up to the 
Dictator. But the latter, incenſed at his perfidy, 
ordered him to be ſtripped naked, with his hands 
tied behind his back, and having ſupplied. the chil- 
dren with rods, gave the Schoolmaſter up to them, 
to drive him back in that condition to their Town. 

From a verſe of Horace in one of his E Epiſtles, v we 


may likewiſe conclude that the ſame practice of whip=- 
ping boys, till continued i in his time to prevail among 
Schoolmaſters; and it moreover appears that he had 

bad the bad luck of being himſelf under the tuition 
of one who had ſtrong inclination to inflict that kind 
of chaſtiſement. 71 remember (days bel that the 


+ e flogging 
* 40 Denudars Tie 1 run it, , eumque pueris tradidit 


reducendum Falerios, manibus pot tergum illigatis; vi gas quoque 
eis dedit, quibus proditorem agerent in urbem vert erantes. Liv. L. 5. 


The inhabitants of Falerii were ſo ſtruck with the juſt 


A% } conduct of the Dictator (Livy adds) that a total change of 
- their diſpoſitions towards the Romans, was the conſequence ; and 
the Senate having been aſſembled thereupon by the Magiſtrates, 
1 they came to the reſolution of opening their gates, and ſurrender- 
ing to the Romans ; which was effected. 
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cc logging Orbilius, who when I was a boy, uſed to 


« JjRate to us the verſes of Livius Andronicus—,”* 


Quintilian has alſo mentioned this practice of School- 


maſters of WRIPPOR their Diſciples ; and the leverity 
which they uſed, as well as other conſiderations, in- 
duced him to diſapprove of it intirely, The follow- 
ing are his expreſſions on that ſubject. With re- 


c ſpect to whipping Echool-boys, though it be an 
« eſtabliſhed practice, and Chryſippus is not averſe 
« toit, yet, I do not in any degree approve it. Firſt, 
ce it is a baſe and flaviſh treatment; and certainly 
ce if it were not for the youth of thoſe who are 


ee made to ſuffer it, it might be deemed an injury 
„ that would call for redreſs. Beſides, if a Diſciple 


ce jg of ſuch a mean diſpoſition that he is not mended 


« by ceaſures, he will, like a bad Slave, grow equally 
« jnſenſible to ble Laſtly, if Maſters acted as 


40 they ought, there would be no occaſion for chaſtiſe- 


cc ment; but the negligence of Teachers is now ſo 
ce great, that, inſtead of obliging their Diſciples to 
cc do what they ought, they content themſelves with 


3 puniſhing them for not having done it. Beſides, though 


« you may compel the obedience of a Boy, by uſing 
« the rod, what will you do with a young Man, to 
© whom motives of a quite different nature muſt be 
80 propoſed ? Not to add, that ſeveral accidents which 
e are not fit to be named may be occaſioned either by 
„the fear or the pain attending ſuch puniſhments. In- 


cc deed, 


. . Memini qua plagoſum mihi parvo 


Orbilium dictare.—Lib. II. Ep. i. v. 70. 
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« deed, if great care is not taken in chooſing Teachers 


of proper diſpoſitions, I am aſhamed to ſay to what 


« degree they will ſometimes abuſe their power of whip- 
„ping: but I ſhall dwell no longer on this ſubject, 
c concerning which+ the Public knows already too 
« much.“ - 


After theſe diſmal accounts of Diſciples flogged by 


their Preceptors, and of the cruel ſeverity uſed by the 


latter, the Reader ſurely will not be diſpleaſed to read 
the Rory of a Preceptor, who was flogged by order of 
his Diſciple ; though the fact has happened in ſome- 
what more modern. times than thoſe above mentioned. 


This Preceptor's name was Hadrageſillus, and his 
' Diſciple was Dagobert, fon of Clotaire, King of 


France, who reigned about the year of Jeſus Chriſt 


526. The tranſaction is related in the following man- 
ner, by Robert Goguin, in his Hiſtory of France. 


% Dagobert, (ſays he) having received from his Father 
© a Tutor who was to inſtruct him in the worldly 


( ſciences, and whom the King had made Duke 
of Aquitain, the young Man, who did not want 
© parts for one of his years, ſoon perceived that 
* Sedrageſilies (inch was the Pedagogue's name) was 
much elated with pride on account of his newly ac- 


e quired dignity, ſo that he began to fail in the reſpect 


he owed to him, and grew remiſs in the diſcharge 
of his duty. The Prince having once invited him 


12 \ % . « tg 


.. « © Tam fi minor in diligendis cuſtodum & præceptorum 


l moribus fuit cura, pudet dicere in qua preba nefandi homines iſto jure 
cCœ dend abutantur; "non moraver in porte hac, nimium % quad 


0 


£ inlelligitur. —Inſtitut. Orat. Lib. I. Cap. 3. ho 
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e to dine with him, and Sadrageſillus having not only 
c placed himſelf at table, oppoſite the Prince, but alſo 


cc offered to take the cup from him as if he had been 
& his companion, the Prince ordered him to be ſoundly 


<© whipped with rods, and cauſed his beard, which he 
d wore very long, to be cut off.“ This ſame fact 
is alſo related by Tilly, Scrivener of the Parliament of 


Paris, in his Chronicle of the Kings of France. 
In fine, to the paſſages above produced concerninf 
the Flagellations of Children, from which we find 


that very great men have much differed in their opi- 
nions in regard to them, we may add, that Petrarch, 


who may be called a modern author, his embraced the 


opinion of king Solomon, on the uſefulneſs of ſuch fla- 
gellations (which was alſo afterwards that of Chryſippus) 


and, notwithſtanding QuintiJian' s arguments to the 


contrary, has intirely fided in that reſpect, with that 
antient Moraliſt and Sage. Correct your ſon 8 . 


« Petrarch) in his tender years, nor ſpare the rod: 


branch, when young, may cally be bent at vent 


" < pleaſure. „ ONES We 


* A. Dagobertu cum | praceptorem qui eum fecularibus ornatum 
redderet inſtitutis, 0 Patre accepiſſet, quem Aquitanie Ducatu pater 
 donaverat, intellexit non rudis adoleſcens quantum Sadragęſillus (id 


enim nomen erat padagogo } propter acceptam a Patre dignitatem ſu- 


 perbiret, ita ut eum neque ſatis veneraretur, neque obſervaret. Voca- 


tum ad convivium Sadrageſillum, cum o regione Dagoberti, velut par 


illi aſſedlſſet, poculumque tanquam ex equals manu deſumpſuſſet, Jubel 
eum virgis cædi, & barbam quam promiſſam habebat amputari. — 


See . Hiſt. Franc. Lib. III. fol. 36. verſo. 


5 'C orrige Jam tener PA puerum, nec parcito virge ; ; 
Dum tener eſt ramus flectitur obſequio. 
From the abovementioned paſſages of king Solomon, Livy, _ 
and 


oe 
nd 
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We have hitherto only treated of involuntary Flagel- 


lations, and ſuch as were in all caſes inflicted by force 


3 on thoſe who ſuffered them. But beſides Flagellations 


of this kind, there were others of a voluntary ſort 
TAS among 


and other antient authors, down to Petrarch, we may ſafely con- 


clude that the practice of flagellating children, has been followed 


in the world, during a number of ſucceſſive centuries; and we 


know from undoubted authorities, that the ſame practice con- 


tinues in our days to prevail, eſpecially among Scholmaſters. 
Nay more, very reſpectable Writers inform us that Schoolmaſters 
ſtill poſſeſs the. ſame ſtrong inclination to exert their authority 
that way, as they did in the times of Horace and Quintilian, 


Thus Mr. Henry Fielding, a Writer who, better than moſt 


others, knew the manners of Men, in his H. iftory of a F oundling, 


repreſents. „ boackum the Schoolmaſter, as having, upon every 


occaſion, recourſe to his rod, and deſcribes him to us as a true 


ſucceſſor of the plagoſus Orbilius. 
Mr. Gay, another writer, who too was deeply verſed in the 
knowledge of the cuſtoms of Mankind, expreſſes himſelf with 


fill more preciſion on that head, and lays it down as an un- 
doubted maxim, that the delight of a Schoolmaſter is to uſe his 5 


whip. That the Reader may entertain no doubt in that reſpect, 


T will lay before him the very- expreſſions of that Author on the 


ſubject: they are contained in a verſe of a ſong which he wrote 


to the praiſe of Molly Mog, an Innkeeper $ daughter at l 
ham! in Berkſhire ; F the verſes of that long. are fifteen i in all; and 


the 
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among the Heathens, to which thoſe who underwent 


them, freely and willingly ſubmitted, and which may 


indeed create our ſurpriſe in a much greater degree 
than the former, 

1 hus, at Lacedæmon, there was a celebrated Per 
tival, which was kept annually, and was named the 


Day of Flagellations, on account of the ceremony 
that was performed in it, of whipping before the 


altar of Diana a number of Boys who freely ſubmitted 
to that painful treatment; and this Feſtival has been 
mentioned by a great number of Authors. 

1 en To Thus 


the name af. Slap Meg is to be found i in each of them, with a 


rhyme to it. 


The School- "OY 3 PER is a play-day, 
The Schoolmaſter 8 joy is to flog, 

:T he milk-maid's delights are on May-day ; 
But mine are in ſweet Molly Mog. 


However, the reſearches of our Author on the preſent deep ſub- 


ject, as well as mine in my humble capacity of Commentator, can 


bear no compariſon, I think, in point of ſagaciouſneſs, with the 


diſcovery made by Thomas Perez, the Uncle of Diego, who 


relates his own Hiſtory in the third volume of the Adventures of 
Gil Blas, and who takes that occaſion to mention the great abilt- 


ties of his Uncle as an Antiquarian. If it had not been for 
« him (fays he) we ſhould ſtill be ignorant that little children, 
« in Athens, cried when their Mothers whipped them.” 
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Thus Plutarch, in his Book of the Cuſtoms of the 


Lacedemonians, relates that he had been an eye-wit- 
neſs of the celebration of the ſolemnity we ſpeak of. 
<« Boys (ſays he) are whipped for a whole day, often 
ec to death, before the altar of Diana the Orthian; and 
« they ſuffer it with chearfulneſs, and even joy : nay, 
cc they ſtrive with each other for victory; and he who. 


a bears up the longeſt time, and has been able to en- 


dure the greateſt number of ſtripes, carries the day. 
« This ſolemnity is called, The Conte/? (or race) of 
cc Flagellations ; - and 1s celebrated every year. 
Cicero, in bis Tuſculana, has alſo mentioned this 
cuſtom of the Lacedæmonians. Boys (ſays he) at 
„ Sparta, are laſhed before the Altar in 10 ſevere a man- 
© ner, that the blood iſſues from their body. While I 
was there, I ſeveral times heard it ſaid that Boys had 
ee been whipped to death; none of whom ever uttered 
ce the leaſt complaint, or 10 much as groaned.” And 
in another place Cicero likewiſe ſays, Boys, at Sparta, 
Hutter no complaint, though lacerated by repeated 
« laſhes.” + 9 75 more, Mozomus, in Srobæœus, relates 


that 
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72 THE HISTORY OF (Chap.V. 
that the Spartan Boys were rather pleaſed with theſe 


flagellating ſolemnities. © The ſons of the Lacedæ- 

e monians make it very evident (ſays Mozonius) that 

ce ſtripes do not appear to them either ſhameful or hard 

ce to be borne, fince they allow themſelves to be whip- 
„ pec 1 in public, and take a pride in it.” * 

The Scholiaſt or Commentator of T hucydides re- 

lates the ſame things of the Lacedæmonian young 


men; and ſays that thoſe among them who could bear 


the greateſt number of laſhes, acquired much glory by 


* 0 And indeed (ays he) the Flagellations are per- 
c formed at particular times during a certain number 
ce of days; and thoſe who receive the greateſt nuinber 
of ſtripes, are accounted the moſt manly. +_ 


The Parents of the young men who were thus pub- 


; lickly whipped, were commonly preſent duting the per- | 
| formance of the ceremony; and fo far were they from 


diſcouraging their Sons from going through it, that, as 


Lucian relates, they deemed it a ſhameful piece of 


cowardice in them, if they ſeemed to yield to the 
violence of the laſhes, and in conſequence of this 
notion, they exhorted them to go ſtoutly through the 
whole trial. Indeed (continues Lucian) a number of 


cc them 


 exclamavit unguam, fed ne mngemutt quidem. Et iterum. Puri 


FS Spartant non in gem ifeunt verberum dolore lacerati. 
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ce them frequently died in the conflict, thinking it was 


<« unworthy of them, ſo long as they continued alive, 


« to yield to blows and bodily pain, in fight of their 


cc worſe c And to thoſe who die upon thoſe oc- 


„ cafions, Statues, as you will ſee, are erected at 
0 bk, Sparta, in the public places.” *. 


Seneca, in his Treatiſe upon Providence, has alſo men- 


tioned thoſe ſingular Flagellations which took place 


at Lacedæmon, as well as the conduct of the Lacedæ- 
monian Fathers on thoſe occaſions. *© Do not you 


think, (ſays he) that the Lacedæmonians hate their 
children, who try their tempers by having them 


cc Jaſhed publickly? Their very Fathers exhort them 
« firmly to bear the Jaſhes of the whips; and intreat 
« them, when torn to pieces and half dead, ſtill to 
ce continue to offer their wounds to other wounds,” *+ 
In fine, with ſo much ſolemnity were the flagellating 
ceremonies aid trials we mention, performed, that a 
Prieſteſs, as Silenus of Chios relates, conſtantly pre- 
ſided over them, holding up a ſmall ſtatue of the God- 
deſs in her hand, while hs young Men were flogged ; 
and to crown all, Prieſts were eſtabliſhed to inſped he 


ſtripes and mainks of the blows, and draw omens from 
them. „ am witneſs (ſays Lucian) that there are 


* _ <« Prieſts 


Dial. rep valaiaolan. Iod N | 0 tvanri0 ave Tow & wi, un duo wvre; | 
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hortantur ut ictus flagellorum perferant; & lactros ac ſemianimes 


rogant, ee vulnera Præbere vulneribus,” 
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« Prieſts appointed to inſpect the laſhes and ſtripes.“ # 
To this it may be added, that theſe extraordinary cere- 
monies of the [acedwinphinng which are here deſcrib- 
ed, were preſerved among them, notwithſtanding the 
numerous revolutions which their Republic underwent, 
to pretty late times; and Tertullian mentions them as 
continuing, in his Jays; to be regularly celebrated every 
year. For (ſays that Author) the Feſtival of 7% Flagel-. 
ce [ations is ſtill in theſe days looked upon as a very 
** great ſolemnity at Lacedemon. Every body knows: 
ce jn what Lemple all the young Men of the beſt fami- 
J lies are laſhed in the preſence of their Parents and 
« Relations, who exhort them to bear to the laſt this 
© cruel ceremony.” + JJ 
Even Philoſophers, among the Greeks, I mean 
particular ſeas of them, had adopted the practice of 
voluntary Flagellation. Lucian relates in one of his 
Dialogues, that there were Philoſophers in his time, 
< who trained young Men to endure labour, pain, 
« and want; and who made the practice of virtue 
« conſiſt in the auſterities. A number of them 
4 would bind themſelyes ; ; others 1 themſelves; 


* 08 and 


. Pag. 1002. Litt. O. laaurinds nv ap ru Se, n um N beben GTE 
ama x Snots 2 2 5 1 ver pin. 


+ Pag. 158. Edit. Rig. Namque hadid apud Lacedemonas 
ſelemnitas maxima e/ daha Nevis, id eſt flagellatio. Non latet in quo 


Sacro ante aram nobiles quique adoleſcentes flagellis aſiciuntur, ad- 


flantibus parentibus "_ A & uti W ee adhor- 
tantibus. | 
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« and the moſt delicate, flead their outer ſkin with 
ce inſtruments of iron made for that purpoſe.” * 


However, auſterities of this kind were only practiſed 
by particular Sects of Philoſophers, as hath been above 


obſerved; and the generality of them were ſo far ſrom 


adopting ſuch practices, that a great many ridiculed 
them. Of this we have an inſtance in the Book of the 
Life of Apollonius Tyaneus, written by Philoſtrates. 
In this Book Apollonius is ſaid to have ſpoken in the 
following manner to Theſpeſion. © Flagellations are 
« practifed before the altar of Diana Scythia, becauſe 
ce the Oracles have ordered it fo; now, I think that it 


1 would be folly to reſiſt the will of the Gods. It fo 


© (Theſpeſion anſwers) you ſhew, O Apollonius, that 
the Gods of the Greeks poſſeſs but little wiſdom, 


e fince they preſcribe to Men who think that they a are 
= «<< free, to laſh themſelves with whips.” 


Nor was the practice of thoſe Plagallations to which 
4 perſons who underwent them willingly ſubmitted, 


confined to the Nations of Greece; but they were 


likewiſe received i in other Countries. This was, for 


| inſtance, the caſe with the Thracians, as we fed i in 
Artemidorus. The young Men of noble families 


* 2 8 * among 
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76 THE HISTORY OF [Chap. V. 
« among the Thracians (ſays that Author) are on cer- 
ce tain occaſions, cruelly laſhed. 

Voluntary Flagellations were alſo in uſe among the 
Egyptians : it even ſeems that this practice took its 
origin among them; and they uſed them as a me- 
thod of atoning for their ſine, and appeaſing the in- 
cenſed Deity. Herodotus has left us an account of 
the manner in which they commonly performed their 
flagellations, in the account he has given of the Feſ- 
tival which they celebrated in honour of the great God- 
deſs. After preparing themſelves by faſting (he ſays) 
<« they begin to offer Sacrifices, and they mutually 
beat each other, during the time that the offerings 
are burning on the Altar: this done, the viands 
« hich remain after the ſacrifice is accompliſhed, 
are placed upon tables before thoſe who — 

c the Aſſembly.“ + 
The ſame Herodotus likewiſe days on another 
occaſion, © I have already related in what manner 

the Feſtival of Iſis is celebrated in the city of Buſiris. 

« While the Sacrifice is performing, the whole Aſſem- 
ce bly, amounting to ſeveral thouſands of both Men and 
«c Women, beat one another.“ 1 To this Herodotus 
> e ng , 


* Lib. I. Cap. IX. Ai2orran Tape: Opaßglu os evyeveis aides, 
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adds, that “ he is not allowed to mention the reaſon 

hy theſe beatings were performed. | 
Among the Syrians, we likewiſe find, * the uſe of 


voluntary Flagellations was received; ad their Prieſts 
practiſed them u pon themſelves with aſtoniſbing ſeverity. 
Apuleius, in his Metamorphoſis of the Golden Als, re- 
© lates the manner in which theſe Prieſte, both made in- 
- eifons in thear Own. fleſh, and laſhed themſelves vo - 


luntarily. 


In fine, they diffect eise own arms with two- EY 


knives, which they uſe conſtantly to carry about them. 


In the mean while, one of them begins to rave and 
ſigh, and ſeems to draw his breath from his very 


bowels. He at laſt feigns to fall into a kind of 


phrenetic fit, pretending that he is replete with the 
ſpirit of the Goddeſs; as if the preſence of the Gods: 
ought not to make Men better, inſtead of rendering 


them diſordered and weak. But now, behold what 
kind of favour the Divine Will is going to beſtow upon 
him. He begins to vociferate, and, by purpoſely con- 
trived lies, to upbraid and accuſe bla. in the ſame. 
manner as if he had been guilty of having entertained 
bad deſigns againſt the myſteries of their holy Religion. 
He then proceeds to award a ſentence of puniſhment _ 
againſt himſelf; and, at the ſame time graſping his 
ſcourge, an infirument. which thoſe Prieſts conſtantly 
wear about them, and which is made of twiſted woollen 
cords armed with ſmall. bones,. he laſhes himſelf with 
repeated. blows; all the while manifeſting a wonderful, 
though affected firmneſi, notwithflanding the vio- 


lence. 
EO dr d 8 8 N d ke vlytu. 
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lence and number of the ſtri pes. From all that 


is above related, it is pretty cert that thoſe Syrian 
Prieſts uſed (or ſeemed to uſe) themſelves, in this cruel 


manner, only with a view to raiſc admiration in 


the minds of weak and ſuperſtitious perſons, by this 


extraordinary affectation of ſuperior ſanctity, and 
thereby to cheat them out of their money. At leaſt, 

this is the conjecture made by Philippus Beroaldus, in 
his Commentaries on the Metamorphofis of the Golden 
Aſs, who ſays, that thoſe Prieſts were no better than 
Jugglers, or rather Cheats, who only aimed at catching 


the money of the Fools who gazed at them. + 
Nay, the opinion of the merit of voluntary or re- 


ligious Flagellations, was in antient times grown ſo 


uni- 


„ -repto deniquc Hugro, quod illis ſemiviri is ( caſtrari 


ſolebant) proprium geſtamen eſi, contortis tænlis langſi velleris 
prolixe fimbriatum, & mullyughs talis ovium tefſellatum, indidem ſeſe 
-multimodis COmMmulcat 1GHGUS, mird contra p /ag arum dolores fra 
Tione ſuuunitils. 


+ Whether thoſe Prieſts whipped theitifres in a or 


only made a feint ſo to do, as Beroaldus ſuſpects, is difficult to 
determine; but with reſpect to the inciſions which they pre- 


tended to make in their own fleſh, there is juſt ground to think 


that t they only impoſed upon their ſpect: ators, ſince a law ws 


made | by the Emperor Commodus, which Dr. Middleton has 


| quoted | in his Letter j5om Rome, by W hich it was ordered that 


thoſe Prieſts ſhould be made really to ſuffer the inciſions which 


they pretended they made on themſelves. Bellona fervientes 


* brachia vere e. Nee are precepit, Lamprid. i in C omm. 


1 endured with Spartan magnanimity.“ “ 
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univerſal, that we find them to have alſo been received 
among the Romans, who had adopted notions on that 
ſubject of the ſame kind with tnoſe of the Syri ans and 
the Egyptians, and thought that the Gods were, upon 
particular occaſions, to be appeaſed by uſing ſcourges | 
and whips. We meet with an inſtance of this notion 
or practice, in the Satyricon of Petronius, in which Eu- ; 
colpus relates, that, being upon the fea, the people of 
the ſhip flagellated him, in order, as they thought, to 
prevent a ſtorm. It was reſolved (he ſays) among. 
« the Mariners, to give us each forty ſtripes, in. 
order to appeaſe the tutclar Deity of the ſhip. No 
time in conſequence 1 is loſt; the Nuo Mariners ſet 
© upon us with cords in their hands, and endeavour to 
c appeaſe the Deity by the effuſion of the meaneſt 
e blood : as to me, I received three laſhes, which * 


| But: 
1 6c Ttaque ut Tutela navis irenplaretur; platt quadragenas utrigue' 
plagas imponi. Nulla ergo fit mora; aggrediuntur nos furentes.. 


naute cum funibus, tentantque viliſſimo ſanguine Tutelam placare ; & 
ego quidem tres plagas Spartand- nobulitate concoxi. —Pet. Arb. 


Sat. L. II. 


The Story, as it is 00 b 84 in Petronius, is this.  Encolpus and 
Giton had embarked, unawares, on the ſhip of one Lycas, to whom 
Encolpus had formerly given offence, and on board the fame. 
ſhip, was alſo a Lady, named Tryphena, who. owed. a orudge to 
Siton, by whom ſhe thought ſhe had on a former occaſion been 

| neglected, Encolpus and Giton no ſooner diſcovered in whoſe 
ſhip they were, than e were afraid of being ill- uſed, and at- 


tempted. 
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But the moſt curious inſtance of religious Flagella- 
tions among the Romans, and indeed among all other 
Nations, is that of the ceremony which the Romans 
called Lupercalia; a ceremony which was performed 


A \# 


trived in Arcadia, where it was in uſe fo early as the 


times. of King Evander, and whence it was afterwards 


brought 


tempted to diſguiſe themſelves in the dreſs of Slaves, and for that 


purpoſe cut their hair; a thing which (though they did not know 


it) was the worſt of -omens during a voyage, as it never was done 


but in a ſtorm, in-order to make offerings to the incenſed Deities 
of the ſea. Somebody ſpied Encolpus and Giton, while they 


were performing the above operation; the rumour of ſuch a 
nefarious act, in fair weather, ſoon ſpread through the ſhip, and 
the crew thereupon uſed our two paſſengers in the manner above 


related. Encolpus (as himſelf ſays) bore the three firſt blows with 


great magnanimity ; but Giton, who was of a more tender frame, 
{ſcreamed ſo loud at the firſt blow, that Tryphena heard him, 
knew his voice, ran above deck, and inſtead of being moved by 
the fight of his nakedneſs, infiſted upon the whole number 
of blows being given him: other paſſengers then took the part 
of the two culprits, which brought on a battle between them 
and the crew ; at laſt the affair was compromiſed, and Encolpus 
_ ah Giton were releaſed. As for the latter, a Maid-flave found 


means afterwards to fit him with a wig, and paſte falſe eyebrows 
to his forehead, which made him appear as charming as er, 


ahd Tryphena's favour was reſtored to him, 


to the honour of the God Pan, and had been con- 
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Chap. v.) THE FLAGELLANTS. 8: 
brought over to Italy. In this Feſtival, a number of 


Men uſed to dance naked, as Virgil thforine us: Here 


« (ſays he) did the Saks, and the naked Luperci, 


c dance.” And Servius, in his Commentary upon 


this verſe of Virgil, explains to us who theſe Luperci 


were. They were, (he ſays) Men, who, upon par- 


ticular ſolemnities, uſed to ſtrip themſelves ſtark naked ; 
in this ſituation they ran about the ftreets, carrying 


ſtraps of leather in their hands, with which they ſtruck 


the Women they met in their way. Nor did thoſe 


Women run away from them; on the c. ntrary, they 


willingly preſented the palms of their hands to them, 


in order to receive their blows ; imagining, through a 
{ſuperſtitious notion received among the Romans, that 


theſe blows, whether applied to their hands, or to their 


belly, had the power of rendering them fruitful, or 
procuring them an eaſy delivery. 


The fame facts we may alſo learn from Tunes, 
who ſays in his ſecond Satire, © Nor is it of any ſer- 
cc vice to her, to offer the palms of her hands to a nim- 
ce ble Luperczs.” + And the antient Scholiaſt on Juve- 


nal obſerves on this verſe, that barren Women, in Rome, 
uſed to throw themſelves i into the way of the Luperci, 


when become furious, and were beaten by them with 


ſtraps. 4 
Other Authors, beſides thoſe above, have mentioned 
this teſtival of the apf Among others, Feſtus, 


1n 
4 * Hic e Dakine nudoſque Lupercos.” An. Lib. III. 
« + Nec prodeſt agili palmas præbere Luperco.” Juv. Sat. II. 


«7 Steriles mulieres fgoruantibus Lupercis ſe fr ebant, & fer uld 
verberaban tur,” 
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in his Book on the Signification of words, informs us 


that the Luperci were alſo ſometimes called Crepi, 
on account of the kind of noiſe (crepitus) which they 
made with their ſtraps, when they ſtruck the Women 
with them: © for it is a cuſtom among the Romans 


(continues the ſame Author) for Men to run about 


naked, during the feſtival of the Lupercalia, and to ſtrike 
all the Women they meet, with Hraps. * 


Prudentius, I find, has allo 8 the ſame 


feſtival, in his Rom Martyr : „“What is _ mean- 


ing (ſays he) of this ſhameful ceremony? By thus 


running about the ſtreets, under the ſhape of Luperci, 
you ſhow that you are perſons of low condition. 
Would you not deem a Man to be the meaneſt of 


Slaves, who ſhould run naked about the public ſtreets, 


and amuſe himſelf in ſtriking the young Women 1 5 
But 


* cc «© Crepos Reman Lupercos n a erepitu pellicularum quem 


faciunt verberantes: mos enim eſti Romanis in Lupercalibus nudos 


diſcurrere, & pellibus obvIas quaſque feminas ferire.” 
+ Wd illa turpis pope | ? nempe gnobiles 


Vos effe monſtrat, cum Luperci curritis. 
 Wem ſervulorum non rear viliſſimum, 
Nudus plateas ſi per omnes curſitans, 
Pullſet puellas verbere ictas ludicro ? 


From the above verſes, we might be induced to think that 


only perſons. of low condition, in Rome, or even Slaves alone, 


uſed to run, in tlie feſtival of the Lupercalia; yet, this does not 
ſeem to have been the caſe, and the lines of Prudentius appear 


to have contained more declamation than real truth. 
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But beſides the abovementioned Flagellations, which 
were performed in public Solemnities, or with religious 
FT views 


The Luperci were in very early times, armed into two bands, 


which were called by the names of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families 


in Rome, Juintiliani and Fabian; and to theſe was afterwards 


added a third band, called Juliani, from J. Cæſar's name. 


Marc Antony, as every one knows, did not ſcruple to run as 


one of the Luperci, and he once harangued the people in that 


condition: and if he was afterwards inveighed againſt on that 


account, by ſeveral perſons, and among others by Cicero his per- 


ſonal enemy, it was owing to his being Conſul, when he thus 


ran among the Lußerci; a thing which, it was faid, had never 


been done by any Conſul before him. 


The feſtival in queſtion (which may ſurpriſe the Reader) con- 


: tinued- to be celebrated ſo late as the year 496, long after the eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity; and perſons of noble families not 


only continued to run among the Luperci, but a great improve- 


ment was moreover made about thoſe times, in the ceremony; 


and the Ladies, no longer contented, as formerly, with being 


flapt on the palms of their hands, began to ſtrip themſelves 
naked, in order both to give a fuller ſcope to the Lupercus to 
5 diſplay the vigour and agility of his arm, and enjoy, themſelves, 


the entertainment of a more compleat flagellation. The whole 


ceremony, being thus brought to that degree of perfection, was 
ſo well reliſhed by all parties, that it continued to ſubſiſt (as 


has Juſt now been obſerved) long after the other ceremonies of 


> Paganiſm 
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views of one kind or other, there were other inſtances of 
practices of this kind (as we learn from the ancient Au- 
thors) in which thoſe that practiſed them were actuated 
by no ſuch laudable motives; or at Jeaſt, had no preciſe 
intention that has been made known to us. Such were 
the Flagellations mentioned by St. Jerom, in his ob- 
ſervations on the Epitaph of the Widow Marcella. In 
theſe obſervations St. Jerom informs us that there 
were Men in Rome, filly enough to lay their poſte- 
riors bare in the public Markets, or open Streets, and 
to ſuffer themſelves to be laſhed by a pretended Con- 
Juror. & Tt is no wonder (ſays he) that a falſe Di- 
« yiner laſhes the buttocks of 'hoſ: blockheads, in the 
ce middle of the Streets, and in the Market- place.“ * 

T 18 | And 
Paganiſm were aboliſhed ; and when Pope Gelaſius at laſt 


put | an end to it, he met with a ſtrong oppoſition from all 
orders of Men, Senators as well as others. The general diſ- 
content became even ſo great, that the Pope, after he had 
carried his point, was obliged to write his own Apology, | 
which Baronius has preſerved : one of his arguments, among 
others, was drawn from the above practice of the Ladies, of 
ſtripping themſelves naked in public, in order to be laſhed. — 
Apud illos, nobiles 227 currebant, & matron nudate corpore 


3 


* «© Nec mirum ft, in Plate & foro rerum venalium, fictus Ariolus 
Ar. verberet nates. Lib. Il. adv. Juv. Cap. XIX. & Lib. I. 
Apolog. adv. Auſtin. Cap. IV.—Revera, non nates, ſed nares 
(Jubjungit Author nofter } legendum eftimaverunt Eraſmus & M. V. 
Reatinus; ſed ex Codicibus Manuſcriptis, nares in nates, denud 


| emendaverunt Grævius, & dhe, — Jefuita H. Babel. 
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And theſe Conjurors not only laſhed the perſons 


who deſired them to do ſo, but they, at other times, 
would alſo laſh themſelves, as we learn from Plautus, 
though an early Writer; for thoſe Flagellations we 
mention, were, it ſeems, an antient practice among 
the vulgar in Rome. « Pray, is it not (ſays an Actor 
jn one of this Author's Plays) is it not the Conjuror 


c who laſhes himſelf ?““ 


Another proof of ths practice of thoſe both ative - 


and paſſive Hagellations which prevailed among the 
People in Rome, is alſo to be drawn from the above 


mentioned Book of Feſtus, on the Signification of 
words Feſtus explaining in that Book, the figni- 
fication of the word Flagratores, ſays, that this word 
ſignified © thoſe who allowed themſelves to be whipped 


| 557 money. And M. Dacier, a perſon of conſummate 
learning in all that relates to Antiquity, ſays, in his 


Notes on the above Author, that the word Flagralores | 


ſignified likewiſe “ thoſe who whipped others :” he 
| 8 75 that this was the more common acceptation of the 
word. . 


Beſides the above flagullations, which perhaps were 
alſo owing to ſome ſuperſtitious notion or other, on 


: the part of thoſe who practiſed them, we find in the 
antient Authors, inſtances of laſhings and whippings, per- 
formed in a jocular way merely, and as a kind of inno- 
cent paſtime. None is more remarkable than that which 
is related by e of the ende Peregrinus, 


This 
* Nam obſecro, nim Ariolus qui ipſus ſe verberat? 


I Inmdò potius ii videntur fuiſſe qui flagris cadebant. 
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This Peregrinus (Lucian obſerves) was a Cynic Phi- 


loſopher, of a very impudent diſpoſition. He lived 


in the time of the Emperor Trajan : after having em- 
braced the Chriſtian Religion, he returned to his 
former dect; and then uſed frequently to laſh himſelf 


in public in a rather indecent manner. * Surrounded 
(Lucian relates) by a croud of Spectators, he handled 


« his pudendum, which he exhibited as a thing, he 
& ſaid, of no value. Be afterwards both gave hiinſelf, 


— 85 and received from the Spectators, Jaſhes upon his 


„ poſteriors, and performed a number of other juvenile 


« tricks, equally ſurpriſing as theſe.”* 


We alſo find in Suetonius another inſtance af f portive 
laſhings or ſlappings among the Ancients; and theſe 


too, practiſed upon no leſs a perſon thine a Roman 
Emperor. The Emperor here alluded to, was the 


Emperor Claudius. « When he happened (gays Sue- 


<« tonius) to fall aſleep aſter his dinner, which was a 


« cuſtomary thing with him, they threw ſtones of 


„ glives or of dates, at him, in order to awaken him; 
or ſometimes the Court Buffoons would rouſe him, 


« by ſtriking him, in a jocular way, with a ftrap or a. 


x ſeourpe. + 


In fine, I ſhall concule- this Chapter with an in- 


Nance of voluntary flagellation among the Ancients, 


which 5 


* Pag. 998. A C. Ey ron, d Toy rep eccſ ron ite bah To 10000, 
N 70 di Popov on 1870 HU, emidenjuevos, Era ral N ralatutuos vegas 


155 rag TVYGAS, XO HANG TONAG ẽ,Üοiνν,“ Paupareruch 


+ © Qroties poſt cibum obdormiſceret, quod ei fer? quotidi? ac- 
Lidebat, olearum & palmularum bus meeſſebatur ; ; nterdum Feruld 


fagrove velut per ludum excitabatur d Co P reis. 
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which was not only free either from the ſuperſtition or 
wantonneſs above mentioned, but was alfo produced by 
rational, and we may ſay, laudable motives. The in- 
ſtance that I mean is that of the flagellations practiſed 
upon himſelf by a certain Philoſopher, mentioned by 
Suidas. This Philoſopher's name was Superanus : he 
yas 8 Diſciple of Laſcaris; though paſt the age of thirty 
years, he had taken a ſtrong reſolution of apply- 
ing himſelf to Science, and began at that time to read 
the works of the moſt famous Orators. But ſo earneſt 
was he in his deſign of ſueceeding in thoſe ſtudies 
which he had undertaken, that © he never grudged 
* himſelf, either the rod or ſharp cenſures, in order 
8 to: learn all that Schoolmaſters and Tutors teach their 
„ Pupils. He even was more than once ſeen, in the 
« public Baths, to inflict 1 85 himſelf the moſt ſevere 
© corrections,” — 


©&© 
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This Superanus, who conſidered 1 as a neceſſary ne 
circumſtance to make a complete education, ſeems to have been 
 followedin that opinion by M. Jourdain, in Moliere 8 Bourgecis 
> Gentilhomme. M. Jourdain, though a Man of a middle age, and 
3 without education or any kind of merit beſides his having money, 
takes it into his head to be on a ſudden a learned Man and a 


fine Gentleman: and in conſequence of this fancy, fills his 


_ houſe 
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houſe with Fencing Maſters, Dancing Maſters, Maſters of Muſic, 


Maſters of Philoſophy, and Maſters of every kind. His Wife 
and Servant-Maid, being very angry to ſee their apartments full 


_ of duſt, and their floors covered with dirt, take him to taſk on 


that account, and the Wife, who is a ſort of blunt, vulgar 
Woman, among other peeviſh expreſſions of her diſpleaſure, alks 


him, Do you mean, at your age to get yourſelf whipped, 
one of theſe days J '—to which M. Jourdain, like a true Superanus, 


anſwers, © Why not ? Would to God I were whipped this very 
inſtant, before all the world, and knew what is to be learnt at 
School.“ ; 

Madame JoURDAIN, 


N. Ire Vous point un de ces ours vous faire anner h ſouct, a 


votre age * . 


mM. JourDarx. 


Pourquoi non? Plit a a Dieu d'avoir tout d [ heure le foutt, devant 


tout le monde, & ſavoir ce e gu on apprend au College. 


1 ſhall conclude this note with obſerving, that the deſign of 
the Abbe Boileau, in adducing the different inſtances of flagel- 


lations among the antient Heathens, that are to be met with in | 
the two foregoing chapters (which in his book are made into 
: one) was, as he premiſes in the title, to draw the conſequence 
that fince flagellations were in uſe among the antient Pagans, 
the firſt Chriſtians of courſe held them in deteſtation, and 
never adopted them: for it is only the degree of antiquity of 
flagellations among Chriſtians, he has conſidered, IG 


However, 


3 


r 
6+ A 


2 
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However, his Opponents do not admit his concluſion, nor 


by any means grant, that, becauſe certain practices were adopted : 
by the antient Heathens, it follows that the firſt Chriſtians ab- 


ſtained from them. They, on the contrary, ſay that the Abbe 


himſelf ought to know, that Chriſtians have imitated ſeveral cere- 


monies of the Pagans, which they have ſanctified by the intentions 


with which they have performed them and on this ſubject 
they quote Polydore Virgil, Who remarks, that the uſe fol- 


lowed by Prelates, of giving the outſide of their hand to be kiſſed. 


when they. officiate in their Pontifical dreſſes, the cuſtom of 
making prayers for the dead on the ſeventh day after their burial, 
the offering of pictures to thoſe Saints by whoſe aſſiſtance dangers 
have been eſcaped, &c. are practices derived from the Heathens. 
They moreover inſiſt, that even the Temples « of the Pagiti 
have been converted by Chriſtians to their own uſes ; and on 
this occaſion they Aledge, among other inſtances, that of Pope 
Gregory the Great, who wrote to St. Auguſtin, Apoſtle of 
England (or rather to Melittus, with an injunction to inform the 
Apoſtle) that he muſt not demoliſh the temples of the idols in 
the above kingdom, but that he ought to preſerve thoſe which 
are well built /ben? conſtrutta and after purifying them with 
holy water, and by placing relicks, W Prapriane en to the uſe of 


he Church, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Flagillatignis do not feem 70 hots been in uſe, among s 057% 
tians, during the times of the firſt. efabliſhment of 
Cbriſtianity. Weither do they appear to have, been 

 pradtiſed by the Anchorites of the Eaſt, The only 
preciſe inſtances of Aagellatios ſuffered by Saints, in 
the days we ſpeak of, are thoſe of the agellations 

_ which 250 Devil has inflited” pon ben: a oh bat 

bas happened frequently.” e lde 


XLAGELLATIONS of different kinds being, As 
FT we have feen in the foregoing Chapter, uni ver- 
ſally received among the Heathens, this circumſtance 
muſt have given but little encouragement to the firſt. 
Chriſtians to | imitate ſuch practices; and we may 
take it for granted that they were not adopted among 
them. Hence we find that no mention is made of 
them, in the writings of the firſt, either Greek, or 
Latin Fathers; for inſtance 1 in the E piſtles of St. Ig- 
natius, the Apolog ies of Juſtinius, the Apoſtolic 
Canons, the Conſtitutions attributed to Clement the 
Roman, the works of Origen, the $:romats of Clement 
of Alexandria, and all the works in general of Euſebius 
of Czfarea, of St. Chryſoſtom. of St. Baſil, and of St. 
Baſil of Seleucia. in all the above Authors. no 
mention, as 1 ſay, is made of flagellations ; at leaſt, 

of thoſe” of a voluntary kind; unleſs we are a. 
ſolutely to explain in a literal manner, paſſages in 
which 
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which, they manifeſtly ſpoke. in a figurative ſenſe; and 
we may t xerefore, fafely conclude that the firſt Chriſ- 


tians had no notion of thoſe cruel exerciſes which pre- 
_ vail in our days, and that to flay one's hide with 


ſcourges or rods, as is in theſe F LES the practice of 
numberleſs Devotees, in or out of en Orders, 


were practices unknown among them. 


80 far,. indeed, were the firſt Chriſtians From. ap- 


* proving, the practice of ſelf-flagellations, that they ſeem 


on the contrary to have entertained a notion, that their 


very quality of Chriſtians freed. them from any kind of 


flagellation whatever, as we may learn from the in- 


ſcription in Latin verſes that had been placed by them 


upon the column to which Jeſus Chriſt was faſtened, 
when he was whipped : the following is the tranſlation 
of that inſcription. e In this Houſe our Lord ſtood 

c bound; and, being faſtened to this column, like a 
ee ſlave, offered his back to the whip. This venerable 
column is ſtill ſtanding, continuing to ſupport the 


« fabric of the Temple, and teaches us to live exempt 


CT * from every kind of flagellation.” 3 


e Vindtus in hit Dominus feetit adibus ; argue 2 dlumnæ 
 Annexus, tergum dedit ut ſer vile Hagellis. 3 


Perſtat adhuc, templumque gerit veneranda Columna, 
N ou decet cunctis i immune vivere Jlagris.”” 4 


"Mw; if the firſt Chelan had been uſed to inflict | 


al 1 u pon e or to receive it 8 


% * 4 » 


Kind af len. The. above — it may not be 
M 2 amiſs 
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amiſs to obſerve, were thought to have been written 
by one Prudentius, who lived about the latter end 
| of the fourth century. Fabricius, in his Edition of 
the Chriſtian Poets, aſcribes thoſe fame lines to one 
Amenus who lived in the eighth Century; and 
on the other hand, Johannes Siccardus ſays, that Se- 
dulius, who lived under the reign of Theodofius junior, 
is the Author of them. Be what it will, it does not 
much matter bn til becaſiön tö Tho Whb ae Written 
them; it is ſufficient to obſerve that they are very uſe- 
ful to confirm my aſſettion as to the novelty of volun- 
tary N 


* Our Author (whoſe realonin g I Ke here faithfully ] laid Se 
ſpeaks with much confidence of the proofs he derives in ſupport 
of his opinion, from the above Latin lines, which he ſays he 
thinks he has done well and w1/ely to produce; and [ have deferred 
till the end of his argument, to make any remark upon the ſubject, 
in order to let him enjoy his triumph a little longer. However, 
his whole reaſoning is no more than a quibble on the ſenſt of 
the word flagrum ; which indeed ſignifies a whip, but alſo ſig- 
fies a luſtful paſſion, and comes from the neutral verb Nagrare, 
of flagrare amore, to be inflamed with Jove: 8 hence the word 
5 Hartan. delictum, which is ſaid of a Man who is caught i in the act 
of debauching another Man's wife, or as ſome Civilians expreſs . 
it, alienam Uxorem | ſubagitans : : from the above expreſſion the 
French have made the words flagrant allit, which have the ſame - 
meaning ; ; and they ſay of a Man under the above circumſtances, 5 

| that 
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Arguments. have been derived by the promoters 


of flagellations, from thoſe which Jeſus Chriſt was 
made to ſuffer, in order to prove that they were prac- 
tiſed upon themſelves, by the firſt Chriſtians. But 
though it may be a meritorious action to endure whi p- 

ping with as much patience as Jeſus Chriſt, and for 
cauſes of the ſame kind as he did, yet, it is no proof 
that the firſt Chriſtians had any thought of expoſing 

_ themſelves voluntarily to a fiery which had been. 
impoſed upon him by force. Beſides, the firſt Chriſ- 
tians could not poſſibly be induced by their deſire of 


imitating Jeſus Chriſt's whipping (ſuppoſing they really 
had ſuch deſire) to flagellate themſelves in the cruel 


manner that has ſince. prevailed; for they did not 

think that the flagellation undergone by our Lord was 
ina 828 degree — and POT — 18 * 
| as 

that "i is _ en ft grant t. The ot meaning of the 
Latin lines above quoted, 1s therefore, that Chriſtians ought to 
be free, not from every kind of flagellation, but from luſtful 
paſſions. Thoſe lines, it may. be obſerved, together with the 
quibble contained in them, of which our Author has availed 
himſelf to ſupport his particular opinion, are in the fame taſte 
with the other productions of Monks, during the times of 
the middle age, and of .! general decay of literature, when 
finding out quibbles and puns, and ſucceeding in compoſing 
acroſtics, anagrams, and other difficiles nuge, engroſſed the whole 
ambition of Verſificators: though, to ſay the truth, worſe lines 


than the above, have been written in that kind of ſtyle. 
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as having been but an inconſiderable part of the puniſh- 

ment he was made to ſuffer. In fact St. Chryſoſtom 
and St. Auſtin, as the Reader may ſee in their works, 

relate that Pilate ordered Jeſus Chriſt to be ſcourged 
after the manner, not of the Romane, among whom 
the puniſhment of whipping was inflicted with great 
ſeverity, but of the Jews, who never ſuffered the num- 
ber of forty ſtripes to be exceeded. And though the 
truth in that reſpect has afterwards been better known, 
yet, it was only in latter times that the diſcovery was 
made, and that St. Bridget, a holy Nun, was, by 


means of a revelation ſhe had on that ſubject, informed, 
and thereby enabled to inform the world, that the two 


holy Fathers were wrong in their opinions, and that Jeſus 
R had __ been rn with i great pes * 


Beſides 


* Inſtances of revelations, like thoſe of St. Bridget, concern- 
© ing the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt and his ſufferings, are very frequent 
among Nuns ; and, to fay the truth, it is no wiſe ſurpriſing 
that they ſhould, at times, have viſions of this kind. As thoſe 
Women Who are deſtined to live in the condition of N uns, are 


commonly, not to ſay always, made to take their vows at an 


early age, that is, at a time when their paſſions are moſt diſpoſed 
to be inflamed, and when an obje& of love may be looked upon 


as one of the nectllarics of life, this, together with the circum- 


france of their cloſe confinement, induces a number of them to 

contract a real and ardent love for the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, = 

whoſe pictures The: ſee placed almoſt in rern corner, and 
| who 
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9 Beſides the F * * As been as FORE 
_ to have made no mention of —vyͤ— in their 
Re vr itings, 
who i is, beſides, edpielly called their Huſband, of whom they 
are ſaid to be the Spouſes, and to whom, at the final and ſolemn 
cloſing of their vows, they have been actually betrothed by having 
a ring put « on. their finger... To the mind- of ſuch of thoſe un 
fortunate young Women as have once begun. to indul ge fancies 
of this kind, the image of their beloved Spouſe is continually 
preſent, under ſome one of the figures by which he is repre- 
ſented in the above mentioned pictures; and his flagellations, 
and other hardſhips | he was made to undergo, are, among 
other things, the objects of. their tendereſt concern: 7 hence 
the numberleſs viſions and revelations which Nuns, like St. 
Bridget, have at all times had upon thoſe ſubiects; and ſeveral 
among them, whoſe. love. was more. fervent, or who thought 
themſelves intitled to ſome particular diſtinction from their huſ- 
band, have even fancied, on certain occaſions, that- they have 
2 been favoured with a viſible impreſſion. of his facred Srigmats, 
that! is, of the mark I of the five main wounds which he re- 
ceived, when he was put to death. The idea of thoſe viſible 
marks, or Stigmats, of Jeſus Chriſt 8. wounds, we may obſerve, 
; Was in the firſt inſtance, a contrivance of St. Francis, who 
: 1 pretended that they had been impreſſed on his body, during a 
viſion he had in a remote place; and he prevailed upon his Monks 
and other adherents, to conſider them as emblems of a cloſe 
affinity between nim and our Lord, and as a kind of order of 
AD ET that had been conferred on him. 
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96 THE HISTORY OF I[Chap. VI. 
writings, except in a figurative manner, there are 
others no leſs commendable for their piety and learning, 
who have been equally ſilent on that ſubje&. St. Jerom, 
among others, deſerves to have particular mention made 
of him ; and he had once, we are to obſerve, a very 
natural © portunity of mentioning. voluntary flagella- 
tion, if if he had had any notion of ſuch a practice. 
I mean here to ſpeak of the letter he wrote to Deacon 
 Sabinus, in order to admoniſh him of his fins, and ex- 
hort him to repent of them. This Sabinus was a moſt 
profligate Man, who was publickly known to have 
been guilty of the crime of adultery, and who had 
carried his wickednels ſo far as to attempt, in one in- 
ſtance, to raviſh a girl in the very manger in which 
Jeſus Chriſt had received the adoration of the three 
Eaſtern Kings. St. Jerom exerts the utmoſt powers 
of his eloquence in order to bring that Man to a2 
ſenſe of his crimes, and engage him to do a ſuitable 
penance for them, and yet, he makes no mention 
whatever about whipping or diſcipline. Now, is it 
in any degree credible that he 3 on ſuch an occa- 
caſion, have been ſilent as to the above methods of 
doing penance, if they had been commonly in uſe, and 
a — by the Church? 
„ ſupporters of flagellations, however, urge that 
| the ſame Jerom in his Epiſtle to Euftachins, ſays, ſpeak- 
ing of himſelf, „I remember to have many a time 
<« ſpent the whole day in loud lamentations, and to 
** have only ceaſed t to beat my breaſt, when the admo- 
[ pgitions 
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« nitions of our Lord reſtored tranquillity to me.“ * 
But this very paſſage, which is made uſe of to prove 
that voluntary Hagellations were in uſe during the 


times of the primitive Church, manifeſtly proves the 
contrary, and that St. Jerom was an utter ſtranger to 


the uſe of either ſcourges, or rods. It is true, he 
lamented, as he ſays, for his fins, and beat his breaſt, 
in order to expel by his natural method of venting 


his grief, the wicked thoughts with which he felt him- 


calf; agitated; but in doing this, he employed, and 
a employ, only his fiſts; and the ſhort diſtance 


between his arms and his breaſt, made it altogether 


impracticable for him to uſe on that occaſion, rods, 


thongs, ſtraps, ſticks, ſcourges, or whips. 


Nor is any argument to be drawn from what is re- 
lated of the ſame St. Jerom, that the Angels once 


fuſtigated him in the preſence of God, and covered 
him with ſtripes, becauſe he was fired with an ardent 
defire of acquiring the ſtyle and eloquence of Cicero: 
for, this flagellation is expreſly faid to have been im- 


poſed upon him by force, and as an involuntary chaſtiſe- 


ment. Beſides (which would make it completely unjuſt 
to draw any inference from the above fact) St. Jerom 


only ſuffered the flagellation in queſtion in a dream, 
as himſelf with great wiſdom obſerves, in his Apology 
againſt Ruffinus. I was aſleep (ſays he) when I 


8 promiſed before the tribunal of. God, never to en- 


N oe gage 


e Memini, clamantem, diem cum nocte crebrò j Junxiſſe, nec prius 


d pectoris ceſſaſſe ver beribuc, quam rediret Domino increpante i run- 


quillitas,” 
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© oage in the ſtudy of w ordly letters; ſo that the 
e facrilege and perjury he charges me with, amount to 
© no more than the violation of a dream.” 3 
If we peruſe the Hiſtory of the lives of the ancient 
Anchorites of the Eaſt, we ſhall find great reaſon to- 
think that they likewiſe were ſtrangers to the practice of 
flagellation. Theodoret, Biſhop of Cyrus, who diſ- 
tinguiſhed himfelt fo bonourably 1 in the fifth Council of 
een has, for inſtance, written the lives of thirty 
of theſe Solitaries, who were particularly celebrated on 
account of the great auſterities and mortifications which 
they practiſed, and who were afterwards on that ac- 

count raiſed to the dignities of Prieſts, or of Biſhops, and: 
yet, he has made no mention of their uſing either rods 
or whips, in the numerous and different penances which 
5) they performed. 

Thus, we are informed in the Bock of Theodoret, = 
that St. James of Niſibe (who was afterwards made a 
Biſhop) had voluntarily deprived himſelf, during his 
8 life-time, of the uſe of fire. He lay upon the 
ground; he never wore any woollen clothes, but only 
uſed goat {kins, to hide his nakedneſs, 

It is related in the fame book, that St. Julian only 
ate bread made of millet, and that he abſtained from the 
vſe of almoſt every kind of drink. St. Martianus never 

ate but once in a day, and that very ſparingly too; fo 
that he continually endured the tortures of ws." and 


thirſt: 2 


* Tom. II. p. 211. Lit. A. Edit. Eraſmi A. 1424. Dormiens 
ant? Tribunal Fudicis pollicitus ſum nunquam me litteris fecularibus 
daturum operam : tunc quod inflat, pro ſecrilegio atque perjurin 
Somnit eſpondendum of 
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thirſt: this holy Man had, beſides, a Diſciple 110 


never touched either bread or meat. 
St, Euſebius uſed to wear an iron chain around bis 


body ; ; his continual faſtings and other kinds of macera- 
tions rendered 118 ſo lean and emaciated, that his girdle 


would continually {tide down upon his heels; end 
Publius he elder, voluntarily ſubmitted to mortifica- 


tions of the ſame kind. 


Simeon only ted 1 upon herbs and roots. St. Theodo- 


ſius the Biſhop uſed to wear a hair-cloth around his 
body, and iron chains at his hands and feet. St. Zeno 


never reſted upon a bed, nor looked into a Book, Ma- 


cedonius, during forty years, never uſed any other food 
than barley, and was not raiſed afterwards to the dig- 
nity of Prieſt, but againſt his own conſent. Biſhop 

Abrahames never taſted bread during the whole time of 
his being a Biſhop, and carried his mortifications o far 


as to forbear the uſe of clear water. 

The ſame Theodoret, continuing to relate the life of 
the holy Hermits, ſays that ſome of them uſed to wear 
iton ſhirts, and others were conſtantly burdened with 


cuiraſſes inwardly armed with points. Some would 
willingly expoſe themſelves to the ſcorching heat of the 
ſun, on ſummer days, and to the nipping cold of winter 
evenings: and others (continues Theodoret) as it were 
buried themſelves alive in caverns, or in the bottom of 
wells; f while others made their habitations, and in a 
manner rooſted, upon the very tops of columns. 


Now, among all thoſe numerous and ſingular me- 


thods of ſelf-mortification which Theodoret deſcribes as 
„„ having 
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having been conſtantly practiſed by the above- named 
holy Hermits, we do not find, as hath been above ob- 
ſerved, any mention made of flageilations : methods of 
doing penance, theſe, which it is hardly credible Theo- 
doret would have neglected to mention, if thoſe holy 
Men had employed them. F 


Among thoſe Solitaries who, as our Author relates, had: 


fixed their habitations upon the tops of columns, particular 


mention is made of one, who was afterwards, on that account, 
denominated St, Simeon Sry/ites, from the Greek word Loves, a 
column. This St. Simeon Stylites was a native of Syria; and 
the column upon which he had choſen to fix his habitation, was 
| fixty cubits high. Numbers of people reſorted to it, from all 
parts, in order to conſult him upon different ſubjects, and he de- 

livered his oracles to them, from his exalted manſion. One of 
his methods of mortifying himſelf, was, to make frequent genu- 
flexions ; and he made them ſo quickly, it is faid, and in ſuch. 
numbers, that a perſon, who. one day ſpied him from. a little 
diſtance, and attempted to count them, grew tired, and left it off- 


when he had told two thouſand. 


The exiſtence of the above Hermit, as well as of thoſe 
mentioned by our Author, together with the hard penances to 
which they ſubmitted, ſeem in general to be facts pretty well 
aſcertained ; and the amazing hardſhips which the Fakirs in the 
Eaſt Indies, ſtill continue in theſe days to impoſe upon them=- 
ſelves, make the above accounts appear the leſs incredible. How- 


ever, 
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In the antient Monaſteries of Egypt and of the 

Eaſt, that is to ſay, in the firſt cſtaviiſhments of that 
kind, 


ever, thoſe. accounts have been ſince wonderfully magnified i in 
the Compilations of Lives of Saints, and Hiſtories of miracles ; 
eſpecially in that called the Golden Legend, which is the molt re- 
markable of all, and was compiled a few Centuries ago, by one 
Facobus de Voragine, and has been ſince tranſlated into ſeveral 
languages : it is a thick folio book, bound i in parchment, which 
is found at all the Inns, in Catholick. Countries. 

The life of Hermits ſtill continues to be followed by ſeveral 


| perſons.. Thoſe who make profeſſion. of it, are Men, who, like 


the firſt Anchorites of the Eaſt, chooſe to live by themſelves, in 


places more or. leſs remote from Towns, without being tied by 


any vows ; ; and only wear a particular kind of habit, and perform 
certain religious duties. 


Whatever may be the real, or affected, ſanctity of a a of 
them, the whole tribe of Hermits, however, have not eſcaped 


the common misfortune of Friars and Nuns, who have. num- 


bers of amorous ſtories circulated on their account; often for no 


other reaſon, we are charitably to ſuppoſe, than the additional 
degree of reliſh which they derive from the oppoſition between 
the facts they contain, and the outward. life and profeſſions of 


thoſe of whom they are related. Thus, the celebrated La Fontaine 


has made the contrivance of a certain Hermit for obtaining poſ- 


ſeſſion of a young girl who lived in a neighbouring cottage, the 


ſubject of one of his Tales. And Poggio has related another ſtory 


of 
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kind, which were made among Chriſtians, it does not 
ſeem that ſelf-flagellations were in uſe, and that they 
had any notion of thoſe frequent laſhings and ſcour- 

ings with which Monaſteries have ſince reſounded. 
The only Author of weight in thoſe times, who has 
made any mention of flagellations being practiſed in 


the antient Eaſtern monaſteries, 1 is St. Jun Climax, who, 
135 * | ac 


of an Hermit, 1 1 think worthy of a 253 here, ſince this 


book 1s deſigned no leſs for the entertainment, than the informa- 


tion of the Reader. | 

The Hermit in queſtion lived in the e 0 Florence: : 
te was a great favourite with the Ladies; and the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed at Court, flocked daily to the place of his retreat. 


The report of the licentious life he led, reached the ears of the 
Grand Duke, who ordered the Man to be ſeiſed and brought be- 


fore him: and as it was well known he had been connected with 


the firſt Ladies at Court, he was commanded by the Secretary of 


State, to declare the names of all the Ladies whoſe fayours he : 
had received ; when he named three or four, and ſaid there were 
no more. The Secretary inſiſted upon his telling the whole truth, 
and as he was very hard upon him, the Hermit named a few more, 


fayi ing that he now had told them all. The Secretary then gave 
him threats, and again inſiſted with great warmth upon his de- 
claring all the names of the Ladies; ; When the Hermit, fetching 
a deep ſigh, told him, Well then, Sir, write down your own : 
which words confounded the Secretary, and afforded much mer- 


riment to the Grand-Duke and his Courtiers. 
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accerꝗ ng to ſome accounts, lived in the middle of the 
fourth, and according to others, only in the ſixth Cen- 
tury. This Author relates, that, in a certain Monaſtery, 
« ſome, among the monks, watered the pavement with 
fein; while others, who could not ſhed any, heat them 
« ſelves,” * Yet, notwithſtanding the uſe which ſeveral 
Writers have made of the above "paſſage; to prove the 
antientneſs of the practice of voluntary flagellation, I will 
take the liberty to diſſent from their opinion, and rather 


adopt that of others, who have thought that St. John 


Climax only ſpoke in a figurative manner, and have 


_ tranſlated the above paſſage, by ſaying that thoſe monks 


© who could not ſhed tears, lamented themſelves.” _ 
I do not deny but that the word uſed by St. Climax 
Gararſmra) literally ſignifies to heat, to tear, to cut; but: 


then, if that word is abſolutely to be underſtood in a 
literal manner, in the above paſſage, we ought to think 
that the above Monks tore themſelves, mutilated them- 
ſelves, and cut themſelves. to pieces; actions which are. 


wholly incredible, and are more fit for Turks and 


Heathens to commit, than diſciples of Jeſus Chrift, 


And indeed I do not. think. that any inſtance. of the 
like is to be found among Chriſtians, except perhaps P 


that of the penance exerciſed upon herſelf by a certain 
_ Chriſtian Virgin, which I ſhall relate, as an example ra- 
ther to be avoided, than imitated. This Virgin (ſays 
Gretzer, who i this fact) had formerly liſpuiſed 


herſelf in Man's clothes, and having aſſumed the name 


ſhe- 
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ſhe at laſt grieved ſo much for the abominable pleaſures 
in which ſhe had formerly indulged herſelf, that ſhe 
could enjoy no reſt, till, by the tortures ſhe inflicted 
upon herſelf, ſhe had largely made amends for them. 
Inebriated with the fervour of the Spirit, through the 
ſweetneſs of the fleſh of the Paſcal Lamb, the hated 


her own fleſh, and would often cut from it, with a knife, 


pieces which were of no ſmall fize, and which ſhe 
afterwards hid under ground, through modeſty,” 3 

From the above conſiderations, we are therefore to 
conclude that the boaſted paſſage of St. John Climax 
does not prove that ſelf- flagellations were expreſly 
adopted in the Monaſtery of which that Author ſpeaks ; 


and no conſequence is of courſe to be ge from 


it, with reſpect to the other Eaſtern Monaſteries. : DO 
Regard 


*,.,, Fervore enim Spiritus quaſi inebriata pre dulcedine 


carnium Agni Paſcalis, carnes ſuas faſtidiens, fruſta non nodica cum 
cultello ręſecavut, que pro verecundid in terram abſcondit. 


+ The above paflage of St. Climax, like thoſe of St. Paul and 
of Aſaph, formerly mentioned, has cauſed much diſputation 
between the Aſſertors, and the Oppoſers of the doctrine of the 
antiquity of voluntary flagellations. Our Author has taken much 
pains in his text, to prove that St. Climax, notwithſtanding the 
preciſion of the expreſſion he has uſed, only meant to ſpeak i ina 
figurative ſenſe; and he has for that purpoſe, produced a number 
of authorities from different books, and entered into a long gram- 


matical difſertation on the greek words uſed by Climax, in which 


he bewilders himſelf, and at laſt ſays the reverſe of what he meant 


WF 
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Regard for truth, however, obliges us to mention one 
or two inſtances of flagellations, which are to be found 
in the abovementioned hiſtory of the Eaſtern Ancho- 
rites, written by Theodoret; bo thoſe inſtances are ſuch, 
that certainly no argument may be derived from chem 
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to ſay. He has likewiſe beſtowed ſome pains on other ſimilar 
| paſſages of Greek fathers, and among others, upon one of St. 
Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria, who expreſſes himſelf with as 
much clearneſs as St. Climax, and ſays, he n himſelf, and 
exhorts his friends to do the ſame. 
However, notwithſtanding the very preciſion of the words uſed. 
by the above good Fathers, whether in ſpeaking of themſelves, 
$ or of other perſons, we are not perhaps intirely to refuſe to 
Z e admit the aſſertions of our Author, that they only ſpoke i in a figu- 
2' rative ſenſe. It is not abſolutely impoſſible that the paſſages 
which are quoted from them, though ever fo expreſly men- 


tioning flagellations, beatings, and ſcourgings, were no more, 


after all, than canting ways of expreſſion, like thoſe fo commonly 

uſed by men who affect pretenſions to ſuperior ſanctity, and who 
take, in conſequence, every opportunity of magnifying their ſuf- 
terings, or thoſe of their friends, though often of an imaginary 
kind. However, on this important ſubject, I ſhall leave the 
Reader to determine : I will only obſerve that the opponents 
of our Author, themſclyes, confeſs in general, that voluntary 
flagellations were never ſo much i in uſe among the Eaſtern as 
among the Weſtern Chriſtians, as they had adopted ſeveral 
other. means of ſelf-mortification. 
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to prove that voluntary flagellations were in uſe in their 


times. 


One of thoſe inſtances is to be found in the life of 
Abrahames: it is related in it, that the Chriſtian po- 


pulace having attempted to ſeize the ſheets in which 


the body of that Saint was wrapped, the lictors drove 


them back with whips. Now, it is obvious to every 


one, that the laſhes which thels lictors beſtowed, to and 


fro and at random, upon thoſe unruly men who beſet 
them, were not willingly received by the latter. And 


the ſame may certainly with equal truth be obſerved 
of the flagellations inflicted upon the people (which 
is the ſecond inſtance mentioned by Theodoret) by the 


collectors of the public tributes, who, he ſays, 2 to 
collect them with ſcourges and kg 2 * 


In fine, among thoſe inſtances of involuntary flagel- | 


| lations, during the times of the Eaſtern Saints and An- 
chorites, we may, I think, ſafely include thoſe which 
the Levil, jealous of their merit, has inflicted upon 


them; a caſe which has frequently happened, if we are 


to cratir the Writers of thole times. 


In the life of St. Anthony, for inſtance, «hich was 
written by St. Athanaſius, we find that that Saint was 


frequently ſet upon and laſhed in his cell, by the In- 


ternal Spirit. 
St. Hilarion Was alſo often expoſed t to the ſame mis- 
fortune J 


* Sir Robert Wal pole s Exciſe Scheme made a wonderful noiſe 


in this Nation ; but we may ſafely ſuppoſe, that, if flagella- | 


tions like thoſe above mentioned had been made part of the 
_ ſcheme, the noiſe would have been {till greater. 


* » Ati. A. 
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fortune; as we are informed by St. Jerom, who wrote 
an accoutit of his life. This wanton Gladiator (ſays 
St. Jerom, ſpeaking. of the Devil) beſtrides 3 
beating his ſides with his beels, | and. his head with a 
00 © ſcourge.” ® 
A great many other Saints, which it would be too te- 
= dious to mention, have been expoſed to the like treat- 
ment; and the prieſt Grimlaicus, an Author of an 
antient Monaſtic Rule, ſerves. that Devils will 
often inſolently lay hold of Men, and Jaſh them in the 
ſame manner as they uſed to do the bleſſed Anthony. . 
hat the above inſtances of the wantonneſs of the 
Devil, with reſpect to Saints, were not willingly ſub- 
Mitte to by the latter, needs not, I think, to be ſup- 
ported by any proof; and it mult: have been with the 


greateſt reluctance, that they were e to the laſhes 
of ſo formidable a F * 


* Infdet dorſo ejus fe we Saen & Artis caleibus, cervicen | 
gelle verberans. 


+ Cap. LXVI. Nonnunquam autem & & apert4 impugnation? 
graſſantes Dæmones humana corpora e Heut B. Antonio 
Fe wan. 


I Inſtances of . beſtowed by the Devil, occur fre- 
| anda in the Books in which the Lives of Saints, either antient 
or modern, are recited ; whether it was that thoſe Saints, after 
having dreamed of ſuch flagellations, fancied they had really re- 
ceived them, and ſpoke accordingly, or that they had ſome 
{cheme in view, when they made complaints of that kind. St. 


ci | 
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Francis of Aiſa, for inſtance, as is related in the Golden Legend, 
received a dreadful flagellation from the Devil, the very firſt night 
he was in Rome, which cauſed him to leave that place without 
delay; and, to ſay the truth, it is not at all unlikely that, 
having met chere with a colder reception than he Judged his 
ſanctity intitled him to, he thought proper to decamp imme- 
diately, and when he returned to his Convent, told the above 
tory to his Monks. 
Among thoſe Saints who received flagellations, or viſits in 
general, from the Devil, St. Anthony is, however, the moſt 
celebrated. At ſometimes the Devil, as is mentioned above, flagel- 
lated him vigorouſly ; and at others, employed temptations of 
quite a different kind, in order to ſeduce him : thus, he aſſumed 
in one inſtance, the ſhape of a beautiful young Woman, who 
made all imaginable advances to the Saint, but happily, all was 
0 no purpoſe. The celebrated Engraver Calot, has made one 
of theſe viſits of the Devil to St. Anthony, the ſubject of one 
of his Prints, which is inſcribed The Temptation of St. Anthony ; 
and he has repreſented i in it ſuch a numerous ſwarm of Devils 
of all ſizes, pouring at once into the Saint's cavern, and ex- 


hibiting ſo ſurpriſing a variety of faces, poſtures, and ludicrous 


weapons, ſuch as ſquirts, bellows, and the like, that this Print 


may very well be mentioned as an inſtance, among others, of the 

great fertility of the i imagination a of that En graver. 

| Beſides the perſecutions which St. Anthony ſuffered from the 

Devil, he has the farther merit of having been the firſt Inſtitutor 

of the Monaſtic life, ſeveral other Hermits Ann in his time 
choſen 
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choſen to aſſemble together, and lived under his direction; and 
though he has not been the Founder of any particular Order, 
yet, it is glory enough for him, to have been the F ather of the 
whole family of Friars and Nuns. In more modern times, how- 
ever, his relicks having been brought from Egypt to Conſtanti- 
nople, and thence transferred to Dauþphine, in France, a Church 
was built on the ſpot where they were depoſited, and a new Order 
of Friars was a little after eſtabliſhed, who go by the name cf 
Monks of St. Anthony. Theſe Monks form a kind of Order 
diſtin& from all others; but yet, they have no leſs ingenuity than 
the other Monks for procuring the good of their Convent, as 
may be judged from the following ſtory, which, I think, I may 
venture to relate, as a concluſion both of this Note, and of the 
whole Chapter. 4 

The Story, J mean, is contained i in ith Book of the l 
pour Herodote, which was written about the year 1500, by 
Henry Etienne, on purpoſe to ſhew that thoſe who intirely reject 
the facts related by Herodotus, on account of their incredibility, 
treat him with too much ſeverity, ſince a number of facts daily 
happen, w which are altogether as ſurpriſing as thoſe that are found 
in that Author. 

Before relating the ſtory i in 10 45 the Reader ought to be 
informed that St. Anthony is commonly thought to have a great 
command over fire, and a power of deſtroying, by flaſhes of that 
element, thoſe who incur his diſpleaſure; the common people 
having been led into this belief, by conſtantly ſeeing a fire placed by 
the fide of that Saint, i in the repreſentations that are made of him, 
though 
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though this fire is placed there for no other reaſon, than becauſe 
the Saint is alſo thought to have the power of curing the ery/pelas, 
otherwiſe called be ſacred fire (ignis facer } in the ſame manner 
as St. Hubert cures the Hydrophoby, St. John the Epilepfy, and 
other Saints, other diſorders. A certain Monk of St. Anthony, 
(to come to our point, ) who was well acquainted with the above. 
prepoſſeſſion of the vulgar concerning the power of his Saint, 
uſed, on Sundays, to preach in public, in different Villages. 
within a certain diſtance from his Convent. One day, he aſfſem-. 
bled his congregation under a tree on which a magpye had built. 
her neſt, into which he had previouſly found means to convey w 
ſmall box, filled with gunpowder, which he had well ſecured, 
therein ; and out of the box, hung a long thin match, that 
Was to burn ſlowly, and was hidden among the leaves of the. 
tree. As ſoon as the Monk, or his Aſſiſtant, had touched the 
match with a lighted coal, he began his ſermon. In. the mean. 
while, the magpye returned to her neſt; and finding in it. a. 
ſtrange body which ſhe could not remove, ſhe fell into. a paſſion, 
and began to ſcratch with her feet, and chatter unmercifully. | 
The Friar affected to hear her without emotion, and continued. 
his ſermon with great compoſure; only he would now, and then: 


lift up his eyes towards the top of the tree, as if he wanted to 


ſee what was the matter. At laſt, when he judged the match. 
vzas very near reaching the gunpowder, he pretended to be quite 
out of patience, he curſed. the magpye, and wiſhed St. Anthony's. 
fire might conſume her, and went on again with his ſermon; . 
but he had ſcarcely pronounced. two or three periods, when the 
match 
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match on a ſudden produced its effect, and blew up the magpye, 
with her neſt; which miracle wonderfully raiſed the character of 
the Friar, and proved afterwards very beneficial to him and 
his Convent. 


++ 4⁰⁰½]—] . 


CHAP. VII. 


The Founders of the firſt Monaſteries did not mai. 
voluntary Flagellations part of the duties « ehich 
they preſcribed to their Monks. Correctios of this 
Kind, inflifted by force, were nevertheleſs, in thoſe 

times, the common 1 of wiping off fins and herefies: 728 


and the power of inflicting them was enjoyed alike by 


_ Biſhops and Heads of Monafteries. 
W E have ſeen in the foregoing chapter, har 


there no room to believe that the Fathers 
of the Church, during the firſt times of Chriſtianity, | 
made ſelſ-Alagellation part of their religious duties; 
and that the firſt perſons who led the life of Solitaries, 
: ſeem to have been as little acquainted with that practice. 
Another ſtriking proof that the ſame was unknown 
(or at leaſt, not generally uſed) during the early ages of 
Chriſtianity, is {ſupplied by the Rules which the firſt 
Founders of Monaſtic Orders framed for their Mona- 
ſteries; all which make no mention of ſelt- Hagel- 
lations, 
Thus, we find that the rule which commonly goes 
under the name of St. Anthony, who lived about the 
Jear 
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year 300, and was the very firſt Founder of Monaſtic 
Life, is entirely ſilent on that ſubject. The ſame is. 
to be obſerved of the Rules framed by the Abbot Iſaiah, 
who lived in much the ſame time as St. Anthony ; 
of thoſe framed by the Fathers Serapi'on, Macarius, 
Paphnutius, another Macarius, and ſeveral other very 
antient Rules, framed in the Monaſteries of the Eaſt, 
| which the learned Lucas Holſtenius, Librarian of the 
Vatican, has publiſhed in his Code of Rules. 
The Rules of the firſt religious Orders founded in the 
Weſt, have, we find, been likewiſe ſilent as to the vo- 
luntary uſe of thongs and whips. The firſt Rule, for 
inſtance, preſcribed to the Benedictines, that antient 
Weſtern Order, does not mention a word about ſelf- 
flagellation: neither do the Rules framed by Oviſieſius, 
Abbot of Tabennæ, by St. Aurelian, Biſhop of Arles, 
by St. Iſidorus Biſhop of Sevil, by St. 2 and 
a number of others, whoſe Rules "Holftenius has like- 
wiſe collected. From thence we may therefore con- 
clude, that the Chriſtians of thoſe times had no notion 
of thoſe beatings and ſcourgings which are now ſo pre- 
valent ; and that the upper and the lomer diſciplines 
were alike unknown among them.* 


It 

* Concluſions againſt the antiquity of the upper and lower diſ- 
ciplines, are frequent in our Author's book ; though I have not 
always mentioned them. Againſt the latter kind of diſcipline he 
has been particularly zealous; and beſides his uſual charge of 
oY novelty, he has, on one occaſion, taxed it with being a remnant : 


of 
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It muſt be confeſſed, however, that though flagel- 
lations of a voluntary kind, made no part whatever 


of the rules or ſtatutes belonging to the different mo- 
naſtic Orders ate in thoſe early ages of Chriſtianity, 
P 


at 


1a and pagan Superſtition This imputation has much diſ- 
pleaſed : a French Curate, who wrote an anſwer to him : he thought 
it reflected on thoſe Saints who practiſed the diſcipline in queſ- 
tion, and he animadverted on our Author in the following terms. 
Nuelle plus grande i jure peut-on faire aux Saints & aux Saintes ut 
| difeiplinent par en bas, que de dire qu ils font des itolatres & des 
Superſuitieux « RF . Peut-on les dechonorer davantage, ces Saints, 
que den parler comme fait M. Boiteau + 2 „ Can a greater inſult be 
« put upon thoſe Saints of both Sexes who practiſe the lower 
* diſcipline, than by ſaying that they are ſuperſtitious perſons 
_ * and idolaters ? Is it poſlible to ſhew more diſreſpe to thoſe 
<« Saints, than by ſpeaking of them as does Monſ. Boileau ?” 
With reſpect to the filence of the firſt Monaſtic Rules, « con- 
cerning voluntary flagellation, which our Author's Opponents do 


not deny, it may be obſerved that it has been amply compenſated 
in ſubſequent Rules. Thus, the Carmes are to diſcipline them- 
ſelves twice a week; the Monks of Monte Calſino, once a week 5 
the Ur/uline Nuns, every Friday ; ; the Carmelite Nuns, on Wed. 
neſdays and Fridays; the Nuns of the 77 fitation, when they 
pleaſe; the Engliſh Benedibtines, a greater or leſs number of times 
in the week, according to the feaſon of the year; the Celeſtines, 
on the eve of every great etival, ; the, Capuchin Friars, every day 
in the week, &c, &c. 


« been guilty of offences.* 
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it was not ſo in regard to the flagellations impoſed in 
a coercive manner, upon ſuch Monks as had been guilty 


of offences, either againſt the diſcipline of their order, 
or againſt piety; and an extenſive power of inflicting 


ſalutary corrections of this kind, has at all times, been 


lodged in the hands of Abbots, and the Superiors 


of Convents. 


Nay more, we find that Biſhops, dürmg che very 
firſt times of Chriſtianity, aſſumed the paternal power 


we mention, even with regard to perſons who were 


bound to them by no vow whatever, when they bap- 
pened to have been guilty either of breaches of piety, or 


of hereſy. Of this we meet with an undoubted. proof 


in the <gth Epiſtle of St. Auguſtin, which he wrote 


to the Tribune Marcellinus, concerning the Donatiſts. 
St. Auguſtin expreſſes himſelf in the following words. 
% Do not recede from that paternal diligence you 
« have manifeſted in your reſearches after offenders; in 
40 which you have ſucceeded to procure confeſſions of 


e ſuch great crimes, not by uſing racks, red-hot blades 


c of iron, or Hames, but only by a repeated application 


« of rods. This is a method of coercion which is fre- 

« quently practiſed by Teachers of the fine Arts upon 
4e their Pupils, by Fathers upon their Sons ; and often 
©« alſo by Biſhops, upon thoſe whom they Tank to have 


i 9 


* « Noli perdere n diligentiam quam in iſa inquifitione 
fervaſti, quando tantorum ſcelerum confeſſionem eruiſti, non extendente 
equuleo, non ſulcantibus ungulis, non urentibus ammis, ſed virgarum 


| rer r, Qui modus coercionis & a nag Nis arlium Hiveralrum; 
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Another proof of this power of flagellation, 
poſſeſſed by Biſhops, in very early times, is to be de- 
rived from the account which Cyprianus has given of 
Ceſarius, Biſhop of Arles; who ſays that that Biſhop 
endeavoured as much as poſſible, i in the exerciſe of bis 
power, to keep within the bounds of moderation preſcri- 
bed by the law of Moſes. The following are Cyprianus's 
words. This holy Man took conſtant care, that 
thoſe who were ſubjected to his authority, whether they 
were of a free, or a ſervile condition, when they were 
to be flagellated for ſome offence they had committed, 
ſhould not receive more than thirty-nine ſtripes. If 
any of them, however, had been guilty of a grievous 
fault, then indeed he permitted them to be again flagel- 
lated a few days * though with a ſmaller 
number of laſhes. * Fs 1 
P 2 5 | From 
S 55 Is parentibus, S Py etiam in judici folet ab Ep iſeopis ad- 


Hiberi. 

This Letter of Saint Auguſtin, addreſſed to a Man inveſted 
with both a military and civil power, as the Tribune Marcellinus | 
was, in order to excite him to employ violence and whipping 
_ againſt thoſe who differed from him in their opinions, is an ad- 
ditional proof of a melancholy truth, which has often been no- 
ticed, that thoſe who exclaim moſt bitterly againſt perſecution, 
when exerciſed againſt them, and are the moſt ready to claim 
toleration i in their own favour, are not always the moſt willing 


to grant the ſame favour to others. 


* cc 5 quis verò in gravi culþda l Het,  permittebat 
quidem ut poſt dies Haucos iterum vepularets fed paucis ietibus,” 
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From the two pafſages above quoted, we are inform- 
ed that the power of whipping, poſſeſſed by Biſhops, 


extended to perſons of every vocation, indiſcriminately; 


and with much more reaſon may we think that | thoſe 
perſons who made profeſſion of the Eccleſiaſtical Life, 
were ſubjectjed to it. In fact, we ſee that even the 


different dignities which they might poſſeſs in the 


Church, did not exempt them from having a flagella- 
tion inflicted upon chin by their Biſhops, when they 


had been guilty of offences of a ſomewhat grievous 


kind; and Pope St, Gregory the Great moreover re- 
commended to the Biſhops of his time, to make a 
proper uſe of their authority. 
for inſtance, he himſelf preſcribes to Biſhop Paſchaſius, 
the manner in which he ought to chai Deacon 


In his 66th ! Epiſtle, 


Hilary, who had calumniated Deacon Jobn. c Whereas 


(he ſays) guilt ought not to pals without adequate fatis- 
faction being made for it, we recommend to Biſhop 
Paſchaſius, to deprive the ſame Deacon Hilary of. tis 
office, and, after having cauſed him to be publickly 
laſhed, to confine him to ſome diſtant place; that the 
puniſhment inflicted upon one, may thus ſerve. to the 
correction of many. kl 


This power of inflicting the brotherly correction of 


whipping, was, as hath been above mentioned , expreſly 


conferred. on Abbots and Priors, | 1n all the -antient 
Mona- 


* . . Paſchaſium Epiſcopum volumus admoneri ut eundem Hila- 
rium privs Subdiaconatiis, quo indignus fungitur, privet officio, atque 
verberibus publicè cgſtigatum, faciat in exilium deportari, ut 1 1 s 


pena 1 PY 7 We correctio.— Lib. IX. Regiſtri. 


Fd 
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Monaſteries; and as a proof that they knew well how 
to uſe it, for the correction of every kind of fault in- 
criminately, it will ſuffice to relate the ſtory of the 
diſcipline, which the Prior of a certain Monaſtery, who 
= lived ; in the times of Charles Martel, (A. 7 50) ordered 
to be inflicted on ſome Carpenters, who were employed 
by him for the ſervice of the Convent, and who, 
having too careleſsly marked the proper die of a certain. 
piece of timber, with their ſtring rubbed. with chalk, 
made afterwards a miſtake in ſawing it. The fact, as 
it is related in the life of St. Pardulph, is as Fe 
One Liframnus, the then Prior 5 the Monaſtery, re- 
ſolved to build a few wooden ſtairs in the Chapel of St. 
Albinus the Martyr. After the Carpenters had meaſured 
the place on which thoſe ſtairs were to be raifed, he led 
them to the wood, where they accordingly cut a beam, 
which they loaded - upon a Cart, and conveyed to the 
Convent; but when they attempted to ſettle it upon 
the proper ſpot, it was found to be eighteen inches too 
ſhort. The Prior amazed at ſuch a groſs miſtake, fell 
into a paſſion, and ordered 4. iſciplines to be inflicted 
upon the Carpenters,” * 


The 


TR e Prepoſitus multim feandalizans, & iracundia 


: furare "hens <a Carpentariis Aaileilrinen ente aupem . 
Hi. 


Aulus Gellius, in 11 Nocles Attice, 9 a fact which bears 
much. nnen to the above ; 2 indeed, much g * 


„ 


e x: 
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The Rules we mention, at the ſame time that they 


conferred on Abbots the power of correcting their 


Monks, 


penters : the one was a Roman Conſul, and the other, the En- 


gineer of a Town allied to the Republick. 
The name of the Conſul in queſtion, was P. Craſſus, who muſt 
ot, however, be miſtaken for the celebrated M. Craſſus, the 


partner in power with Pompey and Cæſar, though both lived in 
the ſame times. This Conſul P. Craſſus, having been intruſted 


with the conduct of the war that was then carrying on in Aſia, 


laid ſiege to the Town of Leucas; and wanting a ſtrong beam of 
oak, to make a battering ram, he recollected he had lately ſeen, at 


Ela, a Town allicd to the Romans, juſt ſuch a piece of timber 


as he wiſhed to have: he therefore wrote to the Magiſtrates of 


: that place, to requeſt them to ſend it to him. The Magiſtrates 
a accordingly directed their Engineer to convey the beam to Craſſus; 
but as there was another in the yards belonging to the Town, 


which, the Engineer thought, would be fitter for the uſe Craſſus 


| wanted to put it to, he made choice of the latter, and conveyed 
it to the Roman camp. However, the Engineer had been miſ- 


taken in his calculations, and the beam unfortunately proved too 


ſmall ; which the Conſul had no ſooner perceived, and that his 


orders in regard to that affair had been neglected, than, like the 
above mentioned Prior, he fell into a paſſion, and ordered the 
Engineer to be ſtript, and ſoundly laſhed. 


Some apology, however, may be made in favour of the 


action of the Roman Conſul. As himſelf obſerved upon the ſpot, 


the 
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Monks, enjoined them to make a proper uſe of it, and 
to inſpect carefully the conduct of the latter. * This 
2 power 


the whole buſineſs of war would be at an end, if thoſe whoſe 


duty it is to obey, were permitted to canvaſs the orders which 


they receive, and to ſet afide what part of them they pleaſe : be- 
ſides that an allowance ſhould be made for Men of a military life, 


and who are inveſted with military command; and ſome little 


indulgence, I think, ought to be ſhewn them, when they happen 


to inflict flagellations ſomewhat cavalierly. But as to the above 


: holy Prior, who had made ſo many vows of obedience, humility, 


forbearance, and the like, it is not, indeed, quite ſo eaſy a taſk. 
to excuſe him : I ſhall not, therefore, undertake it; and I will 
content myſelf with obſerving, how advantageous it would hay E 
been for both the above Engineer and Carpenters, in the per- 


| plexing fituations in which they were reſpectively placed, to 
have poſſeſſed a power of the ſame kind as that which Jeſus 
Chriſt exerted on a ſimilar occaſion, as I have read in the Golden 
Teſus Chriit, 


Legend, or ſome other Book of equal merit. 


it is related, in the firſt years of his Lite, was 3 up by 


Joſeph, to his on trade of a Carpenter; and one day, as he 
had fawed a piece of wood ſhorter than the meaſure that had 


been preſeribed him, Joſeph, full of anger, ran up to him, with 
a ſtick raiſed in his hand, in order to chaſtiſe him; but the arch 


Boy, who began to be conſcious of his growing power of work- 
ing miracles, on a ſudden exerted it, and lengthened the piece 
of wren to its proper ſize. 


6 r amning quidquid contra regulam Seripturar um eft, & 


auen di 4 An audiet Pater Anale ern,” 
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power of correction was, moreover, excluſively reſerved 
to the Abbot, or his Repreſentative; and, in the antient 
Rule of St. Benedict, we find it expreſly enacted, that 
none but the AbBot, or the perſons he had intruſted 
with his our, ſhall preſuine to — or 
flog, a Brother. * | 

When the Rule commited by Monks were of a 
e kind, the Abvot was not 3 3 to 


Ibigh, * it is rdaitel wich Na to a Monk who 


is convicted of being @ Liar, a Thief, or 'a Striker, 


That if, after having been warned by the elder Monks, 
< he neglects to mend his manners, he ſhall, on 3 


e third time, be exhorted, in the preſence . of all the 


< Brethren, to leave off his bad practices. If he till 
c neglects to reform, let him be flagellated with the 


< utmoſt ſeverity.” Þ The above Rule of St. F ructuoſus, 


is mentioned by Ecbert, in his Collection of Canons, 


which has been publiſhed, together with the Councils 


of England, by Spelman. 
St. Ferreol, Biſhop of Lex, whoſe holy and: chriſtian 


death has been ph AE by Gregory of Tours, in his 
Hiſtory of France, has framed a Rule for Monks, 


which, like that above, makes ſevere proviſions againſt 
ſuch 


* Uf nulli . guemquam fratrum excommunicare, aut 
% cedere, niſi cui poteſtas ab Abbate data fuerit.” 


+ Cap. XVI. De menaace, fure, & fercuſſore Monachy „ 


nec /ic ſe emendaverit, Aagelletur acerrime. 
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ſuch Monks as are addicted to the practice of thicving. 
„With regard to the Monk who ſtands convicted of 
theft, if we may {till call him a Monk (it is ſaid in 
the 39th Chap.) he ſhall be treated like him who is 
guilty of rs for the ſecond time; let him there- 
fore be chaſtiſed with the whip, and with great rigour: 
too: the ſame puniſhment ought: to be inflicted upon 
him as upon a fornicator, Ho it may be juſtly ſuſ- 
pected that his lewdneſs has induced him to commit 


theft. 
=: Com- 


* Furti ſcilicet conſcium, fi adbuc vocare poſſumus Monachum, 
guqſi adulterum. ſecundum, flagella ſubd: & magnd coerceri . : 
Jubemus ; dantes illi unam cum fornicante e quia « S þ/e 
furatus et ut Iuxuriaretur.” 


It is a little ſurprizing that repeated adultery is, in the above 
Rule, expreſsly placed on a level with ſimple fornication. Whe-. - 
ther the Framer of this Rule has done ſo purpoſely, and thought 
that adultery ought to be treated with indulgence, on account of 
the UNCOMMON. temptations he ſuppoſed Men were under to com 
mit it, or whether he has only been very careleſs in his manner 
of expreſſing himſelf, I ſhall not attempt to diſcuſs. Yet, leſt 
the Reader. ſhould thence be led to. entertain too bad an opinion of 
the tenets and morals of Monks in general, I think it my duty 
to ſay, that all are not in the ſame way of thinking with reſpect 
to adultery, as the Framer of the above Rule ſeems to have. been ; 
and as a proof of this, I think I may produce the inſtance of that: 
Monk mentioned in one of Rouſſeau the Poet 8 Epigrams, Who 
was a great enemy to that fin, and who, one day preaching againſt 
it, 
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| Committing indecencies with other Monks, or with 
Boys, were offences which the Statutes of Convents 


likewiſe directed to be puniſhed by ſevere flagellations; 
and the above St, Fructuoſus, Biſhop of Braga, or- 


dered that that puniſhment ſhould, in the above caſe, 
be inflicted publickly. If a Monk (it is faid in his 
Rule) is uſed to teaze boys and young Men, or is 
caught in attempting to give them kiſſes, or in any 
other indecent action, and the fact be proved by com- 


petent 


it, grew ſo warm in his arguments, and took fo much-pains to 


_ convince his Congregation of his own abhorrence of it, that, at 
laſt, he broke out into the following ſolemn declaration. « Vea, 

my Brethren, I had rather, for the good of my ſoul, have to do : 

with ten Maidens every month, than in ten years touch one mar- 


ried Woman.“ 


The following is the Epigram of Rouſſeau, which is written 
in Marotic verſes; a kind of jocular ſtyle, among the French, 


which admits of old words and turns of phraſe. 


Un Sar prechoit far radulbre, 

E. 'dchanffoit le Moine en ſon . barnois 

| A demontrer par maint beau commentaire f 
Que ce bpeche blefſoit toutes tes hir. 
Oui, mes Enfans, di dit il, hauſſant la voix, ö 
Faimerois mieux, hour le bien de MON ame, 
Avoir d faire a dix filles par mois 


Que de toucher en dix ans, une femme. 
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petent witneſſes, let him be publickly whipped.” x 
Refuſing to make proper ſatisfaction to the 0 
for offences committed, or in general perſevering in 
denying them, were all grievous faults in the eve of 
the firſt Founders, or Reformers, of Monaſtic Orders: 
In the Rule for inſtanee, framed fifty years after that 
of St. Benedict, in order to improve it, the following 
direction was contained. If the Brothers who have 
been excommunicated for their faults, perſevere ſo far 
in their pride, as to continue, on the ninth hour of the 
next day, to refuſe to make proper ſatisfaction to the 
Abbot, let them be confined, even till their death, 
and laſhed with rods.” + Nor is the Rule of the above 
mentioned Biſhop of Braga, leſs. ſevere againſt thoſe 
Monks whoſe pride prevents them from making 
a proper confeſſion of the offences they may have com- 
mitted. To him (it is ſaid in that Rule) who, through 
pride and inclination to argue, continues to deny his 
tault, let an additional and ſeverer flagellation be im- 
parted. 5 SP 
The holy Founders of religious Orders have alſo ERR 


very ſevere, in their proviſions, 4 ſuch Monks as 
ſeek for familiarities with the other Sex. Thus, in the 


KS Rule 


* Mpnachus. parvulorum: & adoleſeentulerum. conſectater, del 
ui ſcula vel de qudlibet occgſione turpi deprehenſus fuerit inhiare, 
comprobatd patenter, per accuſatores veriſſimos ſive 2 cauſa, pub 
lice verberetur.” 

+ Excommunicati Jratres | ita ſuperbi extiterint, & in ſuperbid 
cordis per ſeverantes, in tertid die hor nond, ſatisfacere Abbati nolue- 
rint, cuſtoditi ad necem, cadantur virgis. 

+ Procact autem & perſiſtenti atque per ſuperbiam vel controverſf ain 
deneganti, diſtrictior animadvenſio flagellorum nee . 
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Rule of the Monaſtery of Agaunus, it was ordained, 

that, If any Monk had contracted the bad habit of 
looking on Women with concupiſcence, the Abbot 
ought to be informed of the fact, and beſtow upon the 
Monk a corrective diſcipline ; f. that, if he did not 
mend his manners in conſequence thereof, he ought to 

be expelled from the Society, as a ſcabby ſheep, leſt he 
ſhould ruin others by his example.”* The above 
Monaſtery, it may be obſerved, had been built by Sigiſ- 
mond, King of Burgundy, to the honour of CXX. 
Martyrs of the Theban Legion, of which St. Maurice 


was the Commander, under the rus of the Emperor 
When 


The above quoted Rule of St. Frucucſus, is ſtill 
more explicit than the former, in the puniſhment it 
preſcribes for thoſe Monks who feek for the Company 
of Women. In the XVth Chapter, which treats of the 
lewd, and guarrelſome, it is ordered, that, if after 
barigg been made to faſt, and alſo received. proper re- 
Prehenſions, they perſiſt in their wicked courſes, they 
| thall be corrected by repeated laſhings. + And St. 

'Columbanus, who is the firft who inflituted the Mo- 
naſtic Life in Prance, and has written a Rule as a ſup- 
plement to that of St, Benedict, expreſſes himſelf in it 
with great feverity againſt ſuch N as are convicted 
of having barely converſed with a Woman, in the abſence 

of any witneſs ; for though there are faults for which 
he 8 orders fx lache. to . en. yet, in the 


caſe 


. Duaſs avis 3 a Heirat projiciatur. 
SR XV. „De laſcivis & clamofis. 8. poſt Jejuniun G ob- 


jw -gationem contumaces ſuerint, plagis emendentur juſtantius. 
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caſe here mentioned, he preſcribes two hundred. © Let 
the Man (he ſays) who has been alone with a Woman, 
and has talked familiarly to her, be kept on bread 
and water for two days, or receive two hundred 
laſhes. ?'*® The 


2 9ui folus cum ſold femind fine perſonis certis loquitur fami- 
Fariter, maneat Jie cibo, duobus arebus, in pane & agud, vel ducentis 


plagis afficiatur. 
This Article, in which the Founder of a nn Order ex- 


preſly eſtimates the hardſhip of living upon bread and water for 
one day, at that of receiving an hundred laſhes, is ſomewhat 
ſurpriſing. And ſuppoſing the generality of Readers ſhould 
agree that the loſs of a good dinner has really been over-rated by 
the good Father, his deciſion on that head, may then ſerve as 
an additional proof of the remarkable love of good eating and 
; drinking which prevails among Monks; a diſpoſition with which, 
to ſay the truth, they have long ago been charged; and as an 
| inſtance of this, I ſhall produce the two following lines in 
Monkiſh ſtyle, related by Du Cange in his Gloſfary, in which 
the love of good cheer, 1s faid to be one of the three things that 
prove the ruin of Monks : theſe lines only mention the b/act 
Monks, but this has been done, we may ſuppoſe, for the ſake 
of the meaſure, and their meaning WAS, no doubt, alſo in- 
tended to be applied to the Grey and White. 
Bunt tria nigrorum, que vaſtant res Monachorum, 
Renes & venter, & pocula ſumpta frequenter. 
As a proof of this love of Monks for entertainments, 1 ſhall 


rclate the following ſtory, which 1 have read in ſome Monkiſh 
Book, 


2 
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The habit of holding wanton diſcourſes, or ſollicit- 


R ing the Brethren to wickedneſs of any kind, was alſo 


deemed 


Book, and which may ſerve to give the reader ſome inſight into 


the manner in which Monks live among themſelves, and of the 


internal polity of their Convents. 


A certain Friar, in a Convent of the Benedictine Order, found 
means to procure, beſides plenty of good wine, a certain num 
ber of diſhes extremely nice and well ſeaſoned, ſeveral of 


which were expreſly forbidden by the Inſtitutes of the Order; 


and he invited a ſelect party of Brothers to partake of his fare. 
As they could not, with 2 any degree of ſafety, carry on the en- 


tertainment in the cell of any of them, they thought of repair- 
ing to ſome one of the cellars of the Houle ; and there hid 


themſelves in one of thoſe wide and ſhallow tuns (about eight | 


or nine feet in diameter, and three or four feet deep) which ſerve 
in the making of wines, The Abbot, i in the meanwhile, miſting 


ſo many of the Monks 3 the Convent, went in ſearch of them 


through all the different apartments; ; and being unable to find 


them, at laſt went down into the vaults, where. he ſaon per- 


ceived whereabout they lay: he marched up to the place, 


and, on a ſudden, made his appearance over. the edge of the tun. 
The Monks were prodigiouſly alarmed at this u unexpected ap- 
pearance of the Abbot; and there was none among them but 


Who would have gladly compromiſed the affair, by giving up 


his remaining ſhare of the entertainment, and ſubmitting to» 
inſtant diſmiſſion. But the Abbot, contrary to all expectation, 


7 
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deemed by the holy founders of religious Orders, to 
deſerve ſevere Hagellations ; and St. Pacom ordercd, 

1 od : JV | oa 
put on a ſerene and chearful look ; kindly expoſtulated with the 
: Monks « on their having made a ſecret of the affair to him; ex- 
preſſod to them the great pleaſure it would have been for him 
to be one of t their party; and added that he ſhould ill be very 
glad to be admitted to partake of their entertainment. The Monks 
anſwered, by all means; and the Abbot thereupon leaped into the 
tun; ſat down among them; partook of their excellent wine 
and well ſeaſoned diſhes with the greateſt freedom, in juſt the 
fame manner as it is ſaid Sir J. L. would of the dinner of his 
ſervants, in his own kitchen; and in ſhort, ſpent the greater 
part of the afternoon with them in x the tun, in a moſt a _ 
able and convivial manner. 


At laſt, the Abbot thought proper to retire, f as ſoon as 


he was gone, one part of the Monks began to wonder at his ex- 


traordinary condeſcenſion, while the other part were not with- 
out fears that it foreboded ſome misfortune. Indeed, the latter 
| were in the right; for the reader muſt not think, that the Abbot 
had acted in the above manner, out of any ſudden temptation 
he had felt at the fight of the jollity of the Friars, or of the 
dainties that compoſed their entertainment : by no means ; his 
deſign had only been, by thus making himſelf guilty along with 
them, t to be the better able to ſhew them afterwards the way to re- 
pentance, and thereby derive good from evil. In fact the next 
day, a chapter Having been ſummoned, the Abbot, deſired the 
Prior 
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in his Rule, which it was ſaid, was dictated to him by 
an Angel, that ſuch as had been guilty of the above 

fins, and had been thrice admoniſhed of them, ſhould 
be publickly laſhed before the gate of the Convent.“ 


Attempts to eſcape from e ae were, even in 
very early times, puniſhed by flagellations. We read 
in Sogomenius, that St. Macarius of Alexandria, Abbot 
of Nitria in Thebaid, who had five thouſand Monks 


under his direction, ordered this chaſtiſement to be 

+ inflicted upon thoſe who ſhould attempt to climb over 
the walls of the Monaſteries. The following is the 
regulation he had made in that reſpect. If ws one, 


Prior to fl his place, awhile himſelf took his ſeat among the 
reſt of che Monks. Soon after the Chapter was begun, he came 
forward into the middle of the Aſſembly; ; accuſed himſelf of the 
fin he had committed the day before, and requeſted that diſ- 
cipline might be inflicted upon him. The Prior objected much. 
10 8 diſcipline being inflicted on the Abbot ; but the latter 
having inſiſted, his requeſt was complied. with. The other Monks. 
were at firſt greatly aſtoniſhed at the conduct of the Abbot; but 
n- ſeeing no poſſibility of keeping back on that occaſion, they 
came forwards, and likewiſe confeſſed their ſin; when the 
Abbot, by means of a proper perſon he had ſelected for that pur- 


pole, got a ſtout diſcipline to > be inflicted. upon. oy one of Bis. 
late fellow- banqueters. 


Mn Separabunt eu eum extra Monofterium, & verberabitur- 
ante fores.” 
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« the ſays) voluntarily continues in his pride and 
“ wickedneſs, and ſays, I can no longer bear to 
„ ſtay here, but I will pack i Hon things, and go 
(LF whtls God ſhall direct me;* let any one of the 
© Brothers who ſhall hear him talk in this manner, in- 
« form the Prior, and the Prior the Abbot, of the fact; 

ee et the Abbot then aſſemble all the Brothers, ind 
« order the Offender to be brought in their preſence, to 
ce he chaſtiſed there with e tt 
The Reader may ſee from the above Regulations, 


that the puniſhment of flagellations was extended to 


almoſt every poſſible offence Monks could commit 
and the duration of the flagellations was, moreover, 7 
left pretty much to the diſcretion of the Abbot, either 
in conſequence of the generality of the terms uſed in 
the Statutes, or in conſequence of ſome expreſs pro- 
vifion made for that purpoſe. In the ancient Conſti- 
tutions of the Monaſtery of Cluny, for inſtance, 
which St. Udalric has collected in one volume, different 
kinds of offence are mentioned, for the puniſhment 
of which it is expreſsly ſaid, that the Offender ſhall be 
laſhed as long as the Abbot ſhall think meet. 

The above arbitrary power of Flagellation' has, in 
different times, deen much abuſed by Abbots, or Priors. 


R Ouuiſieſius 


1 « Wi: ego durare non paſſim, fed accipiem caſt Mam, & an: 
ubt voluerit Dominus.” 


+. . . * Abbas corom omnibus fratribus reſi ideat, & eum exhiber! 
jubeat, & virgis purgetur. 


+ Frater qui in talem lapſum incurrerit, werberatur quanticn 


© Jon e Domino Abbati.” 
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Oviſieſius cautioned them in very early days againſt 


being guilty of ſuch faults; and ſeveral among them 


have even gone ſuch lengths in that reſpect, that Ce- 
ſarius, Biſhop of Arles, was obliged to remind them, 


that, © if they inflicted flagellations continued too long 
upon Offenders, ſo that they died in zee 


< thereof, they were guilty of homicide,”* x 

8 though they did not uſe ſo much cruelty 
as the perſons juſt now alluded: to, yet, have exerted 
their power of flagellation with great rigour. Among 
them was St. Romuald, who, as we are informed in 
his Life written by Cardinal Damianus, was once ex- 
poſed to a calumny of the blackeſt kind, from a Monk, 


whom he often chaſtiſed very ſeverely: nay, that holy 
Man's Monks, as we likewiſe are informed by Cardinal 
Damianus, in one inſtance roſe againſt him, flagellated 


him with great ſeverity, and drove him out of the Mo- 
naſtery. This Saint, beſides, had before been fre- 


quently Hagellated by the Devil. 5 3 
The 


* 40 San Peckfie Prefietes, 2 quis juberet  quempiam 


diutins flagellar, &. la verbera illi mortem Herren, ut 1s Homicidii 


reum ſe ſciret. 
+ The above-mentioned arbitrary power of inflicting flagel- 


lations, poſſeſſed by Abbots, ought, one ſhould think, to inſure 
them in a high degree the veneration of their Monks; yet, from 


the manner in which St. Remuald is above ſaid to have been 
uſed by his Monks, we may conclude the caſe is otherwiſe. 
A farther proof of the great freedom with which Monks uſe 


their Abbots, is to be derived from what Monſ. Richelet ſays, 


in 
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The Framers of Rules and Statutes of religious 
Orders, have alſo extended their cares to the young 
"I Men 


in his well-known Dictionary of the French language, that 
Monks never trouble their heads about waiting for their Abbot, 
when he comes too late to dinner. Monſ. Richelet informs us 
of this fact, under the word Abbe, when he explains the origin of 
theF rench common faying, on Pattend comme les Moines font I Abbe 
(they wait for him, as Monks do for their Abbot) which is ſaid 
jocularly of a perſon who 1s not at all waited for ; this ſaying is 
derived, the above Gentleman obſerves, from the remarkable 
expedition with which Monks fit down to their dinner, as ſoon 
as the bell ſtrikes, without Caring whether their Abbot i is come, 
or not. 
This fngular piece of f neglect on the part of Monks, townrds 
a perſon inveſted with ſuch formidable prerogatives as thoſe 
2” RR mentioned, may receive different explanations. In the firſt 
place, ſince Monks are ſo celebrated for their love of good din- 
ners, and even entertain ſuch high notions of the value of a 
plentiful table, as to have rated the hardſhip of living upon 
55 bread and water alone, at that of receiving a hundred laſhes 
a day, we may naturally ſuppoſe, that, when their "meſs 1s 
ſerved upon the table, their attention is ſo agreeably engaged by 
the preſence of that object, that they preſently run to it, wholly 
regardleſs of any trifling flagellation that may afterward be the 
conſequence of ſuch expedition. | 


The 
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Men and Novices that were brought up in Convents ; 


and ordered wholeſome flagellations to be inflicted upon 
them 


The above p piece of negleck of the Monks towards their Ab- 
bot, though he is poſſeſſed « of ſuch a deſpotic power over them, 


may alſo be explained i in another manner ; for the ſubjeR i 18 deep, 
and being conſidered in a political light, may receive a number 
of different interpretations. It may be faid, for inſtance, that 


Monks may eaſily form cloſe combinations among themſelves, 


againſt their Abbots; that as the latter live together with 


them, within the walls of the ſame Monaſteries, they have it 


in their power to play them a thouſand tricks; and that 


theſe conſiderations are very apt to induce Abbots to make a mild 


uſe of their authority, at leaſt with reſpect tc to the greater part of 


| their Monks. 


Indeed this latter explanation agrees pretty well with ſeveral 


facts. It has frequently happened, for inſtance, that Abbots who 


uſed their Monks with cruelty, have been made away with, in 


ſome way or other, within the walls of their Monaſteries. Our 


Author informs us, in the text, that St. Romuald was much 
maltreated, and at laſt expelled by his Monks; which, no doubt, 


was owing to the flagellations he inflicted upon them; flagella- 
tions Which our Author alſo mentions, though he does not aſſign 


the cauſes of them, whether it was becauſe they did pot wait for 
him at dinner, or for what other reaſon, but the truth of which 
we ſhall the more readily believe, if we conſider that the Saint, 


upon 
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them for the improyement of their morals, Thus, it 


is ordered in the Rule framed by the holy Fathers 
Serapion, Macarius, and eee which is to be 
found in the Collection of Holſtenius, © That if any 
Novice is found to be guilty of theft, he ſhall be laſhed 
with rods, and never {hall be admitted to the office of 


Clerk.” 
"BE 
upon a certain occaſion, as will be related afterwards, flagellated 
even his own Father. 
Since we are upon the ſubject of $t. Romuald, it will not be 
amiſs to add, that the flagellations which he received from his 
Monks, and from the Devil, were however nothing in compariſon 
with the danger to which he was once expoſed, on account of 
his very ſanctity. Sb e 
The Saint, as is related i in the Hiſtory of is Life, was once 
ſettled in a certain Convent in Catalonia, and was. in great reputa- 
tion for his virtue in the neighbourhood. The report having 
been ſpread that the holy Man was going to leave the Country, 
the People began to be afraid that they ſhould thereby be de- 
0 prived of the poſſeſſion of his relicks, to which they thought 
they had a fair title, on account of the length of time he had 
lived among them; and they formed the witty ſcheme of mur- 
dering him, in order to ſecure to themſelves the poſſeſſion of his 
body; but the Saint, having received timely information of the 
plot, thought proper to decline the honour that was intended 


for him, and made his eſcape. 
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St. Pacom, in that ſame Rule which was dictated to 
him by an Angel, expreſſes himſelf in the following 
terms. Let thoſe Boys who are regardleſs of the evil 
conſequences of ſin, and are ſo imprudent as not to 
mind the judgments of Heaven, in caſe admonitions 
prove uſeleſs, be whipped till they have the fear of 
God.“ 
In the Rule of st. Benedict, Art. LXX. flagellations 
are preſcribed as excellent methods of improving the 
minds of ſuch boys as are brought up to the Eccleſiaſtic 
life; and are more particularly recommended, to be 
uſed till they are fifteen years of age. 
St. Iſidorus, Archbiſhop of Seville, indeed ſays that 
Boys ought not to be excommunicated for their fa, but 
that this efficacious method of correction ought to be 
ſupplied, with reſpe& to them, by flagellations and 
whippings. And, at the ſame time, leſt thoſe who 
were to inſpect the conduct of the Novices, ſhould ſuffer 
themſelves to be influenced by paſſion, in the flagella- 
tions they were directed to inflict upon them, an ex- 
preſs proviſion was made in the Rule of St. Benedict, 
that ſuch Teachers as ſhould be guilty of the above 
fault, ſhould themſelves undergo a diſcipline ex. 
Nor 
* A certain modern Latin Author, whoſe name I have forgot, 7 
1 written a Treatiſe on the antiquity of the practice ſo much 
recommended above, of whipping boys at School: if I had been 
ſo happy as to ſee his Book, I ſhould have been enabled to make, 
in this place, learned remarks on the ſubject in general; but not 


having 
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Nor have the holy Founders of Orders conſidered 


flagellations as ng leſs uſcful in the Convents of 
Women 


having had that advantage, I find myſelf unable to Wake any, 
and content myſelf with referring the Reader to that of Uncle 
Thomas, as well as to the few others that have been made at 
p- 69, 70, of this work. 
I could have likewiſe wiſhed much to be able to add the names 
of ſome of thoſe illuſtrious Characters, who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the practice of flagellating ſchool-boys, to thoſe of 
| the reſpectable Thwackum, and the plagoſus Orbilius, mentioned 
in the above place; but though the Hiſtory of great Schools in 
this and other Countries, ſupplies numbers of ſuch names, yet I 
have not been able to diſcover any that have been mentioned by 
: Authors of ſufficient eminence to deſerve a place in this Book ; 
except indeed, that of the great Doctor Tempdte, who 1s men- . 
tioned by Rabelais, as a celebrated flagellator of School-boys, at 
the College of Montaigu, i in Paris, and which 1 therefore inſert 1 in 
this place. . 
It would not, however, be doing juſtice to the Reverend F athers 
Jeſuits, to omit to mention, in a Book like this, the laudable 
regularity with which they inflicted flagellations upon the young 
Men who purſued their ſtudies in their Schools, as well as upon 
ſuch. Strangers as were occaſionally recommended to them. 
Among the different facts which may ſerve to prove as well the 
His of juſtice that has conſtantly directed the actions of that 
Society, 
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Women, than in thoſe of Men ; and they have in con- 


* in the Rules they have framed for Nuns, ex- 


preſsly 


Society, as the punctuality of their flagellations, the following i is 


not the leaſt remarkable. 


It was, the Reader ought to know, an eſtabliſhed cuſtom in 


their Schools, to give prizes every year to ſuch Scholars as had 
made the beſt Latin verſes upon given ſubjects. One year it 
happened that the ſubject which had been fixed upon, was the 


Society itſelf of the Jeſuits ; and a Scholar took that opportunity, 


only by quibbling on the names of the two Principal Schools 
: belonging to the F athers, to give them a ſmart ſtroke of ſatire. 
The name of the one of theſe two Schools, was the School of 
the Bow, / le College de I Arc J which was ſituated at Dole, in 
| Franche-Comté; ; and the other happened to be called, the 
School of the Arrow ( la Fliche), it being ſituated near the Town 
of that name, in Anjou, and was originally a Royal manſion, 
which was given by the Crown to the Society, under the reign. 
of King Henry the Fourth. The import of the diſtich made by 


the School- - boy, was this, Dole gave the Bow to the Fathers, 


mother France gave them the Arrow; who ſhall give them the 
String which they have deſerved ?” The following are the Latin 


verſes themſelves, which indeed are very beautiful. 


Arcum Dola dedit Patribus, dedit alma Sagittam 
Gallia; quis funem quem meruere dabit ? 


The Reverend Fathers, ſtruck with the merit of theſe verſes, 


and, at the ſame time, unwilling to ſuffer a bon- mot, made at 


their 
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preſsly ordered the above chaſtiſement to be inflicted 


upon thoſe among them, whoſe morals were lach as 
made correction neceflary, 


RO This 
their expence, and that was ſo likely to be circulated, to go un- 
puniſhed, delivered the prize to the boy, and ordered him to be 
flagellated immediately after. a 
The celebrated Fathers of St. Lazare, in Paris, whoſe School: 
was otherwiſe named the Seminary of the good Boys, have no leſs 
recommended themſelves, by the regularity of the diſciplines 
they inflicted, than the Reverend F athers Jeſuits. They were 
even ſuperior to the latter with reſpect to thoſe recommendlatos * 
flagellations mentioned above, which were inflicted upon ſuch 
perſons as were, in one way or other, prevailed upon to deliver 

5 letters to the Fathers, to that effect. Being ſituated in the 
Metropolis, the Seminary carried on a very extenſive buſineſs in 
that way. Fathers or Mothers who had undutiful Sons, Tutors 
who had unruly Pupils, Uncles who were intruſted with the 
education of ungovernable Nephews, Maſters who had wickedly- 
| inclined Apprentices, whom they durſt not themſelves under- 
take to correct, applied to the Fathers of St. Lazare, and by 
properly feeing them, had their wiſhes gratified. Indeed the 
* athers had ſound means to ſecure their doors with ſuch good 
bolts, they were ſo well ſtocked with the neceſſary implements 
for giving diſciplines, and had ſuch a numerous crew of ſtout 
Cuiſtres to inflict them, that they never failed to execute any job . 
they had engaged to perform, and without minding either age, 


courage, 
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This chaſtiſement of whipping inflicted upon Wo- 
men who make profeſſion of a religious lite, is no 


NEW 


courage, or ſtrength, were at all times ready to undertake the 
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moſt difficult flagellations. So regular was the trade carried on 
by the good Fathers in that branch of buſineſs, that letters of 
the above kind directed to them, were literally notes of hand 
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payable on ſight; and provided ſuch notes did but come to hand, 
whoever the bearer might be, the F athers v were ſure to have them 


diſcharged with punctuality. 


— 
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; This kind of buſineſs, as it was carried on for a number of 
0 Fe frequently gave riſe to accidents, or miſtakes, of a rather 
| e ludicrous kind. Young men who had letters to carry to the 
bn, Houſe of St. Lazare, the contents of which they did not miſ- 
truſt, would often undeſignedly charge other perſons to deliver 
0 „ them, either on account of their going to chat part of the town, 
| le or for ſome other reaſon of a like kind; and the unfortunate 
-bearer, who ſuſpected no harm, had no ſooner delivered the 
dangerous letter with which he had been intruſted, than he was 
collared, and rewarded for his good- nature by a ſevere and un- 
expected flagellation. 5 
Ladies, it is likewiſe ſaid, who had been forſaken or otherwiſe 
ungenteelly uſed by their Admirers, when every other means of 
revenge failed, would recur to the miniſtry of the Fathers of St. 
Lazare. Either by making intereſt with other perſons, or em- 
ploying ſome artfully-contrived ſcheme, the provoked Fair-one 


endeayoured 
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new thing in the world; it even was a chaſtiſement 
peculiarly appropriated 0 the Veſtals, in antient Rome; 


8 2 1 and 


endeavoured to have the Gentleman who cauſed her grief, in- 
veigled into the Houſe of the Seminary; at the ſame time, ſhe 
took care to have a letter to recommend him, ſent there 


from ſome unknown quarter, with proper fees in it, for that 


was a point that muſt not be neglected; and when the Gentle- 


man came afterwards to ſpeak with the Fathers, he was no 


ſooner found by them, either from the nature of the buſineſs he 


ſaid he came upon, or other marks, to be the perſon mentioned in 


the former letter, than they ſhewed him into an adjoining room, 


where this treacherous deceitful Lover was immediately ſeized, 


maſtered, and every thing in ſhort was performed, that was re- 


quiſite to procure ample ſatisfaction to the fair injured Lady. 
It is alſo ſaid (for a number of ſtories are related on that ſub- 


| ject, and the Seminary of St. Lazare was, for a while, the object 


of terror to all Paris,) that ſchemes of the moſt abuſive kind 


were in latter times carried on, through the connivance which 
the Fathers began to ſhew at the knavery of certain perſons; 
and this indeed ſeems to be a well-aſcertained part of the Hiſtory. 
Abuſes of the ſame kind as thoſe which once prevailed in the 


Mad- houſes eſtab! iſhed in this Country, were at laſt practiſed in 


the Seminary. Men poſieſſod of eſtates which ſome near relations 


wanted to enjoy, or whom it was the intereſt of other perſons to 


keep for a while out of the way, were inveigled into the Houſe of 
St. 


ww 
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and we find in the Hiſtorians, that when faults had 
been committed by them in the diſcharge of their 
functions, it was commonly inflicted upon them by the 
hands of the Prieſts, or commonly of the Great Frielt 
himſelf. 
Thus we ſee in Dionyſius of Halicaruaſſus, that the 
Virgin Urbinia was laſhed by the Prieſts, and led in 

proceſſion through the Town. 
Valerius Maximus relates that the Prieſt Publius 
Licinius Javged, {< that a certain Veſtal who had ſuf- 
fered 


St. Lazare, where they were detained, and large ſums paid 
monthly for their board. Though they might be full-grown 
perſons, they were boldly charged with having been naughty ; or 
ſome other equally grievous guilt; and the F athers, in order to 
ſhew that they meant to act a perfectly honeſt part in the affair, or- 
dered them to be flagellated with more than common regularity. 
Nor was it of any ſervice for the unfortunate boarders to ex- 
poſtulate with the Fathers, to inſiſt that it was unlawful to de- 
tain them by force in a ſtrange houſe and uſe them in 1 
they were uſed, that they had important affairs which they muſt 
go and ſettle, that they were no boys, after all, or to offer other 
equally pertinent arguments : the Fathers continued to be well 
paid ; they cared for no more; and all the complainants got by 
raiſing objections like theſe, were cold negative anſwers, and ad- 
ditional flagellations. Abuſes of the kind we mention came at 


laſt to the knowledge of the Government, which nterpoſed i its 


authority, and the Seminary was aboliſhed, 
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fered the ſacred fire to be exting wiſhed, deſerved to be 
flagellated and diſmiſſed.“ 
Jolie likewiſe relates, „that the fire in the Temple 
of Veſta, having happened to be extinguiſhed, the 
Virgin was whipped by order of the Great Prieſt M. 
Amilius, and promiſcd never to offend again in that 
manner. And Feſtus, in his Book, expreſſes himſelf 
to the ſame effect. Whenever che ſays) the fire of 
Veſta came to be extinguiſhed, the Virgins were laſhed 
by the Great Prieſt.” 
 Severities of this kind, as hath been above obſerved, 
have been deemed neceflary by the holy Fathers who 
have framed religious Rules for N uns, to be introduced 
into their Convents; though, it is important to ob— 
ſerve, no compariſon can be made between Veſtals and 
Nuns, either with regard to the purity of their 
Religions, or the fanRity « of their Ceremonies. 
Thus, we find in that very antient Rule for the con- 
duct of Nuns, which is contained in Epiſtle CIX of 
St. Auguſtin, that the mortification of diſcipline 1 is pre- 
ſcribed to the Prioreſs herſelf. Let her (it is ſaid in 
the above Rule) be ever ready to receive diſcipline, but 
never impoſe it but with fear.” * 

Ceſarius, Archbiſhop of Arles, in the Rule framed 
by him, which is mentioned with praiſe by ſeveral an- 
tient Authors, ſuch as Gennadius, and Gregory of 
Tours, both preſcribes the diſcipline of p to 
be inflicted upon Nuns who have been guilty of faults; 
and enters into particulars - the propriety as well 2s 


uſeful- 


* Num. XXII. Diſciplinam lubens babeat, metuens mpouat.” 
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uſefulneſs of this method of correction. * It is Juſt, 


(he fays) that ſuch as have violated the inſtitutions con- 
ned in the Rule, ſhould receive an adequate diſci- 
pline. It is fit that in them ſhould be accompliſhed 


what the Holy Ghoſt has in ſormer times preſcribed 
through Solomon. © He who loves his child, fre- 
« quently applies the whip to him;” and again, 


ehen you chaſtiſe your child with the rod, you de- 
« liver his ſoul from hell.” * | 

St. Donat, Archbiſhop of Bezancon, in the Rule be 
has framed for Nuns, has expreſſed the ſame paternal 
diſpofitions towards them, as the Archbiſhop Ceſarius 
has done ; he has likewiſe recommended flagellations 


. extelient: methods of mending the morals of ſuch of 
them as are wickedly inclined, of careleſs in performing 


their religicus duties, and bs has determined the dit- 


ferent kinds of faults for which the above correction 
ought to be beſtowed upon them, as well as the number 


of the blows that are to be inflicted. The above Rule 


of St. Donat, we may obſerve, has teen mentioned with 
much praiſe by the Monk Jonas, in his Account of the 
Life of St. Columbanus, which the venerable Bede has 
inſerted in the third volume of his Works. 


In that Rule, commonly called the Rule of a Father, 


which St. Benedict Biſhop of Aniana, in his Book v2 


the Concordance of Rules, and Smaragdus in his com- 
mentaries 


1 


7  uſtum eft ut lenithmam di eiplinam accipiant d quibus regulz 
tit kr tur. Nece ſje eſt ut in ets impleatur illud quod de in- 


 difeiplinatis filiis 0 SANG! Pra dixis piritus Janttus. Qui diligit | 
filium, afliduat illi flagellum; ; & iber, Ilum Ying cum cædis, 
animam de inferno liberabi ag 
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mentaries on the Rule of St. Benedict, have both men- 
tioned, proviſions of the ſame kind as thoſe above 
are made for the correction of Nuns, lf a Siſter 
(it is ſaid in that Rule) that has been ſeveral times 
admoniſhed, will not mend her conduct, let her be 
1 excommunicated for a while, in proportion to the de- 

ce gree of her fault; if this kind of correction proves 

00 uſeleſs, let her then. be chaſtiſed by ſtripes.” * 
Striking a Siſter, has likewiſe been looked upon as an 
offence of a grievous kind; and St. Aurelian, in the 

Rule he has iramed for Nuns, orders a diſcipline. to be 
inflicted. on ſuch as have been guilty of it. 5 

To the above regulations we muſt. not omit to ad 14 
the additional proviſion, made by Archbiſhop Cefarius, 
in his above mentioned Rule, that the corrections thus 
incurred by Nuns, ought for the ſake of example, to be 
inflicted: upon them before all the Siſters. “Let the 

« diſcipline itſelf be likewiſe beſtowed upon them in 
the preſence of the Congregation, conformably to "oy 
e precept of the Apoſtle, Confute dinners in the preſence: 


ofa.” . 
65 


* 4 Fofor v1 Sepius correpta emendare naluerit, excommunicatioe 
pro mod? culpe corrigatur; ft nec aligquid profrciat mncrepantis Cor= 
reptio, tunc verberum vindictæ ſubjacebit.” 


+ Soror in fora rem ſi Bo fuerit manum mittere, di eiplinam ac- 
cipiat. 


WD Diſciplinam io am i in praſentid congregationis accipiant, . 
cundim illud Apoſtolt, Peccantes coram omnibus argue. 


Our Author, after the manner of the Learned of former times, . 
concludes his Account of the flagellations of Veſtals, with a 


ſtring 
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ſtring of names of Writers who have occaſionally treated of 
that cuſtom ; ſuch as Rofinus on the Roman Antiquities, For- 
tunius Licetus on the Lamps of the Ancients, Toſephus Laurens 


of Lucca, Polymathias i in his Diſſertations, and Jacobus Ghuterius 
on the rights of the ancient Pontiffs. Theſe Writers, as far as 


can perceive, have neglected to inform us of an important 


circumſtance, that is, of what kind thoſe &/ ſip lines were, which 
were inflicted upon Veſtals ; whether of the upper, or the lower 
kind, However, they have informed us of aA fat about which 
the Reader, no doubt, particularly wiſhes to be ſatisfied; Which 


is, that the greateſt regard was paid to decency i in the above flagel- 


lations; f and that, as the correction was inflicted in an open place, 


and by the hands of a Prieſt, the guilty Veſtal was wrapped in in a 


veil, during the courle of the operation. 

The flagellations which Nuns, after the example of the Roman 
Veſtals, are upon different occaſions made to undergo, the obli- 
gation they are under of receiving ſuch corrections before the 
whole Siſterhood, together with the compariſons which the holy 


Founders of religious Orders have made of them with naughty 


children, have drawn numerous jeſts upon them; but ſuch jeſts 


can only come from perſons who have not paid a ſufficient atten- 
tion to the ſubject. | 
Politicians inform us that it is ebſoturely neceſſary, that, in all 
tates, there ſhould be Powers of different kinds eſtabliſhed to 
maintain the general harmony of the whole, and that Legiſlative, 
Executive, Mili itary, and Judicial Powers, for inſtance, ſhould 
be formed, and lodged in different hands. Hence we may con- 


clude, 
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clude, that ſome power analogous to theſe, ovght to exiſt in 
every numerous Society of cither Men or Women, for the pre- 
ſervation of good Order, and that it is neceſſary that, in ſuch 
Societies, a Power of flagellation ſhould be lodged ſomewhere. 

Nor are we to think the Convents of Nuns, are the only 
Societies of Women in which ſome Power of this kind takes 
place. In the Eaſtern Seraglios, for inſtance, Societies which 
are by no means contemptible, and may very well bear a com- 
pariſon with Convents of Nuns, we are not to doubt a Power 
of occaſionally inflicting flagellations, exiſts : nay, we are ex- 
preſsly informed that Empreſſes themſelves are not always 
exempt from them. Thus, M. de Monteſquieu in the 26th 
Chapter of the Book XIX. of his Spirit of Laws, relates, after 
the Hiſtorian of Juſtinian the Second, that the Empreſs, Wite 
of that Emperor, was threatened, by the great Eunuch, with 
ce that kind of chaſtiſement with which children are puniſhed 
« at School; a treatment certainly very ſevere, and from which 
one ſhould be tempted to judge that Empreſſes, at leaſt, ought 
to be exempt, if it were not that the advantages. of peace and 
good order are ſuch, as ought to ſuperſede "Oy other contidera- 
en. ; 

In the Palaces of the Weſtern Wee H though they have 
conſtantly born a very different appearance from either Convents, : 
or Seraglios, we find that diſciplines like thoſe above. mentioned 
were found extremely uſeful about two Centuries ago, (a time 
when Men had notions of decorum much ſuperior to .ours) and 


were in conſequence employed as common methods of preſerving. 


good order, without much diſtinction of rank, or ſex. 
T — — f 
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Of the above obſervation we have a proof, in the miſ- 
fortune that befel Mademoiſelle de Limeuil, at the Court 
of France, where the was a Maid of Honour to the Queen, 
Wife to King Henry II. as we find in the Memoiren de 
Brantime ; for my reſpect for the Reader induces me to en- 
deavour, as much as I can, to offer him only ſuch facts as 
are ſupported by good authorities. Mademoiſelle de Limeuil, 
as Brantdme relates, was a very witty handſome young Lady, 
extremely ready at her pen, and related to the beſt families in the 
kingdom. She was placed at Court in the capacity of Maid of Ho- 
nour to the Queen; and ſhe had been there but a few months, 
when ſhe tried her wit at the expence of the Gentlemen and 
Ladies at Court, and wrote a copy of verſes, or Paſquinade, in 
Which few Characters were ſpared. As theſe verſes were in- 
geniouſſy written, they ſptead very faſt, and people were very 
curious to know who had compoſed this piece of ſatire: at laſt 
it was found out that Mademoiſelle de Limevil was the Author 
of it; and as the Queen, beſides being a perſon of a ſerious tem- 
per, was grown diſguſted with the great licence of writing that 
had of late prevailed at Court, and had determined at leaſt to 
prevent any ſatire, or lampoon, from originating in her own | 
Houſhold, orders were given in conſequence of Which Made 
moiſelle de Limeuil was rewarded for her verſes by a flagellation 3 
and thoſe young Ladies in the ſuite of the Queen, who had been 
privy to the — of this Falzen, were likewiſe 
R | 


2 
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The inſtances of flagellations juſt now related, from which, 
0 the beauty, nor the birth, nor the rank of the Culprits, 
nor the brilliancy of their wit, their readineſs at their pen, nor 
happy turn for Satire, could ſcreen them, clearly ſhew how much 
flagellations were in eſteem in the times we ſpeak of, and how e 5 
much efficacy they were thought to poſſeſs for inſuring thoſe 
two great advantages, good order and decorum. There is no | 
doubt therefore, but that they were ſtill more ſtrictly uſed for | 
the improvement of the morals of thoſe ſwarms of unruly young 
Men, who then filled the Houſes of Kings, or of the Great, and 
went by the name of Pages. Indeed, we find that the Gentle- 
men, or Equerries, whoſe care it was to ſuperintend their con- 


duct, were inveſted with a very extenſive power of inflicting 
flagellations and fo frequent were the occaſions in which they 
found it neceſſary to uſe corrections of this kind, that the words 
Nagellation, and Page, are become as it were eſſentially connected 
| together, and it is almoſt impoſſible to mention the one, with- 
: out raiſing an idea of the other: I ſhall therefore forbear to re- 
late any inſtances of ſuch corrections ; and flagellations of Pages, 
like thoſe of School-boys, are too vulgar Rogeliations to have 8 
| place i in this Bock. 

Nor were diſciplines like thoſe we mention, impoſed only upon 
thoſe perſons who expreſsly made part of either the Royal or 
Noble Houſholds, for the edification of which they were in- 
flicted; but wholeſome corrections of the fame kind were like- 
_ wiſe occaſionally beſtowed upon ſuch Strangers as happened 
10 infringe the rules of decorum, or in any other manner, of- 
M995: T 2 fended 
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{ended againſt the refpe&t that was owing to the Royal, or 
Noble Proprietor of the Houſe. 

Of this we have an undeniable proof in the Story of n 
Reverend Father Jeſuit, who was flagellated at Vienna, as 
Brantome relates, by command of a Princeſs of the Auſtrian 
Houſe, whoſe diſpleaſure he had incurred. 

The Princeſs here alluded to, was daughter to the Emperor 
Maximilian II. ſhe had been formerly married to Charles IX. 
King of France, and after the death of that Prince, by whom 
ſhe had had no children, ſhe retired to Vienna in Auſtria. 

Philip II. King of Spain, having about that time, loſt his wife, 
ſent propoſals of marriage to the Princeſs we mention, who 
was at the ſame time his Niece; and the Mother of the 
Princeſs, a Siſter to Philip II. was very preſſing to induce her 
to accept the above propoſals which the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
(ſuch was her name) otherwiſe Queen Dowager of France, per- 
ſevered in refuſing. The Empreſs, and the King of Spain, 
then thought of employing the agency of a Father Jeſuit, a 
learned ſmooth- tongued Man, who was to perſuade the Princeſs 
to accept the offers of Philip ; but the endeavours of the F ather 
having proved ineffectual, he at laſt deſiſted from importuning 
the Princeſs any more, and retired. T he King of Spain then 


ſent new letters to the Empreſs concerning the ſame ſubject, | 
and the Jeſuit was ſent for a ſecond time, and injoined to 


exert again all his efforts to make the affair ſucceed. In con- 
ſequence of theſe orders, the Jeſuit reſumed his former func- 
tion; but the Princeſs, whom Brantdme repreſents as having 
1 _— bern 
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been a perſon of much merit, and who certainly muſt have had 
ſome, ſince ſhe reſolutely perſevered in refuſing to marry that 
abominable Tyrant, Philip the Second, the Princeſs, I ſay, 
grew much diſpleaſed with the importunities of the Jeſuit ; and 
at laſt ſpoke very harſhly to him, and plainly threatened him, 
if he dared to mention a word more to her on the ſubject, with 
an immediate flagellation, / de le faire foietter en fa cuiſine/. 


To the above account Brantome adds, that ſome ſay, that the 


_ Jeſuit having been fo imprudent as to renew afterwards his ſol- 


licitations, actually received the chaſtiſement he had been threa- 
tened with. But though himſelf is rather inclined to diſbelieve 


the fact, yet, he does not, we are to obſerve, alledge any reaſons 


for ſo doing, that are drawn either from the impropriety of 


flagellations in general, or from any inaptitude he ſuppoſes in 
them to repreſs bold intruſion, to put a ſtop to teazing impor- | 
tunities, or to confute captious arguments; by no means, he only | 


ſays that the Princeſs 3 in queſtion was of too gentle a temper to 


| have'made good her threats to the Jeſuit, beſides that ſhe generally 
bore great reſpect to Men of his cloth. 
To the above remarkable inſtances of flagellation, 1 ſhall, 
as a concluſion, add another which is not leſs pregnant with in- 


tereſting conſequences. I mean to ſpeak of the Story of that 


Court Buffoon, who, upon a certain occaſion, was flagellated at | 


the Court of Spain. 


The fact is related in the ſame Memoirs 4 8 in a 


Chapter the ſubject of which is, that . Ladies ought never to 


be di Yreſpeetfully ſpoken gf ; Z and the ill conſequences iberegf.” 
The 
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The name of the Buffoon in queſtion was Legat, and he ventured 
once to try his wit upon the Queen herſelf, Wife to Philip II. This 
Queen, who was a Princeſs of France, and is the ſame whom 
Philip was afterwards accuſed of having made away with, on ac- 
count of the love he ſuppoſed between her and his Son Don Carlos, 
had taken a particular fancy for two of the Country Houſes, be- 
longing to the King ; and one day, being in converſation with the 
Ladies at Court, ſhe mentioned her liking to the two ſeats in 
queſtion, which were ſituated, the one in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid, and the other of Valladolid; and expreſſed a with they 
were ſo near to each other, that ſhe might touch both at once 
with her feet: ſaying which, ſhe made a motion with her legs, 
which ſhe opened pretty wide: The Buffoon could not hold his 
tongue, and made a rather coarſe remark upon the ſubject, which 
Brantòme has related at length in Spaniſh ; the conſequence of 
; which was, that he was hurried out of the room, and enter- 
_ tained with a found flagellation. It may not, however, be im- 5 
proper to add, that Brantöme tries in ſome degree to excuſe him, 
at leaſt for thinking as he did; and he concludes with laying 
that the Queen (whom he had had ſeveral occaſions of ſeein g) was 
| ſo handſome, and ſo civil to all, that there was no want of Men 
diſpoſed to love her, who were an hundred thouſand times better 
than the Buffoon. Es 
All the facts above related manifetity 1 chat flagellations 
have been frequently uſed in the Palaces both of the Eaſtern 
Sovereigns, and the Princes of Europe; that they were employed 
for the correction of the higheſt as well as the loweſt perſonages, 


and 
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and for the prevention of every kind of fault, from that of med- 


dling in State affairs, (which we may ſuppoſe to have been the 


fault committed by the Empreſs, though neither the Hiſtorian 
of Juſtinian II. nor the Spirit of Laws, ſay any thing about it) 
down to wanton language and immodeſty: now, all theſe con- 
| fiderations are wonderfully apt to confute the jeſts which are 
thrown upon Monks and Nuns, for making thoſe ſame flagel- 
lations their uſual means of either ſelf or mutual correction. 

It is, however, very important to obſerve, that though we 
ate fully informed of the different ceremonies with which flagel- 
lations were impoſed in Convents, yet we have not the ſame ad- 
vantage with regard to thoſe which were inflicted in the Palaces 


of Princes, or Noble Perſonages. We are, for inſtance, told 


by Authors, by Du Cange among others, in one or two places 
of his Gloſſary, of the modeſty with which culprits upon whom 
a correction 1s to be inflicted in Convents, are enjoined to ſtrip 


off their clothes, and of the ſilence which muſt be obſerved by 


the whole Aſſembly during the operation, unleſs the perſons i in- 
veſted with the different dignities in the Convent, chooſe to 
ſpeak i in behalf of the ſufferer, and pray the Abbot or Abbeſs, 


to put an end to the flagellation. We are alſo abundantly in- 
formed, either above in the text, or in other Books, of the dif- 
ferent cauſes for which flagellations are to be employed in Mo- 
naſteries; and we moreover know that they are to be inflicted. 
in the preſence of the whole Congregation ; in the Convents of : 


Men, by the hands of a vigorous Brother, and in thaſd ha Nuns, 


” thoſ of an elderly moroſe —B So icts EI TTR 248 


With 
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With regard to the corrections of the ſame kind that were in- 
flicted in the Palaces of the Great, we have, I repeat it, no ſuch 
compleat informations as theſe. Though the inſtances of ſuch 
corrections are unde niable, we are much in the dark about the 
different rites and ſolemnities that uſed to accompany them; yet, 
it would be a very intereſting thing to be acquainted with theſe 
ſeveral circumſtances, and to know, for inſtance, what particular 
place in Palaces was ſet apart for the operations we mention. 
With regard to this latter object, I will ſubjoin a few conjec- 
tures ; ; for I do not think ſo meanly of my readers, as to rank 
them among that claſs of ſhallow readers, aw _ mind the 
PRs of things. 
In the firſt place, I do not think, that there was any place ſo 
expreſsly appropriated for flagellations, i in the Palaces we ſpeak of, 
but that others might occalionally be uſed for the ſame purpoſe, | 
according to circumſtances. Though Politicians lay it down as 
aſſured maxims, that puniſhments are to be inflicted for the ſake 
of example, and that ſuch examples ought to be public, yet, 
there were ſo great differences between the dignities of the per- 
ſonages who were liable to receive corrections of the kind we 
mention, that they muſt needs have introduced exceptions in fa- 
vour of ſome of them; at leaſt with regard to the places of the 
5 operations. 
Thus, for inſtance, though in the Eaſtern Seraglios, they were 
fully ſenſible of the truth of the above maxims, and of the ex- 
pediency of correcting Sinners in the preſence of all, yet, we 
are not to think, that when the Empreſs herſelf was to receive a 


Regellations 
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flagellation, ſuch a correction was inflicted upon her in a place 
abſolutely public; for inſtance, in the third, otherwiſe the out- 


moſt, incloſure of the Seraglio, in which a ſwarm of Tcogblanc, 


of Boſtangis, of Capigi-Baſhis, and other officers of every kind 


were admitted. Neither was the ceremony performed in the 


ſecond, or the firſt incloſure of the Seraglio ; nor even in any 


common apartment in the inſide of the Palace, in ſight of A 


crowd of vulgar beauties, who had never been admitted to the 
| honour of the embraces, or even of the preſence of the Monarch. 
A flagellation beſtowed upon a perſonage of ſo much eminence as 
an Empreſs, was an event ſufficiently important of itſelf, for the 
bare report of it to produce all the good effects that are uſually 


expected from examples of this kind. The only eſſential thing | 
was to aſcertain ſuch fact ; this 1mportant point being obtained, 


every proper regard ought to be ſhewn for the delicacy of the 


great perſonage who was to receive the correction we mention; 


and whenever the Empreſs, in the Eaſtern Seraglios, has hap- 


pened to receive a flagellation, we are to judge that the operation 
was performed in the Empreſs s own private Chamber, in the 
preſence of two or three favourite Sultanas, 
Nor were prudential conſiderations of the ſame kind bod: at- 
tended to in the Palaces of the Weſtern Princes. When Maids 


of Honour had the misfortune to draw upon themſelves the 


correction of a flagellation, vie are not to think that the perſons 
charged with the ſuperintendence of the ceremony, adhered ſo 
blindly to thoſe maxims which require that examples of this kind 
mould be public, as to have the operation Per formed in a place 
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literally public and open to all perſons ; that they, for inſtance, 


| choſe for the ſcene of the Ceremony, that vaſt Court that lay 


before the Palaces of Kings, and was continually filled with 
Grooms, Pages, Keepers of Hounds, Huntſmen, and Servants of 


every denomination, ſome of whom blew the F rench horn, 


others the trumpet, and others played on the fiddle. No, ſuch 


a a place would have been in a high degree i improper: nor would 


any open apartment or office, within the Palace, have been much 
more ſuitable for the occaſion. The bare report of a flagellation 


inflicted upon a perſonage of ſo much importance as a Maid of 


Honour, was ſufficient to produce all the good effects for which 


ſuch examples are commonly intended: there was no neceſlity 
rigidly to adhere either to the above mentioned maxims, or to 


the rule laid down by Horace, who ſays that men's minds are 


more ſtrongly affected by ſuch objects as are lad before their 
eyes, than by thoſe of which they only receive an hearſay i in- 
5 formation. The report, well aſcertained, of ſuch an event was, 
to ſay it once more, fully ſufficient to - remind a crowd of un- 
lucky Pages and wanton Chambermaids of their reſpective du- 


ties, and engage them in a ſerious examination of their own 
conduct. All that was neceſfary was to put ſuch fact beyond a 


doubt, to prevent its being afterwards queſtioned by ſome, and 


flatly denied by others : but theſe important ends being at- 


' tained, there was no juſt reaſon to refuſe to ſhew the greateſt 


tenderneſs for the modeſty and delicacy of the Lady who was to 
receive the above correction; and whenever one, or more Maids 


of Honour, therefore, were ſo unfortunate as to make it neceſſary 


that 
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that a flagellation ſhould be inflicted upon them, we are to con- 
clude that the operation was performed in a private apartment of . | 
the Palace, in which only the other Maids of Honour were 87 | 
mitted, with a few Ladies of the Bedchamber. 
In the above reaſonings I have only meant to offer my con- Y 
5 jectures to the Reader, and therefore ſpoken with becoming dif- | | 
fidence. But with reſpect to the flagellations that were inflicted N | 
on perſons of inferior rank, or on thoſe Strangers, ſuch as Fa- | 
thers Jeſuits or others, who had given a juſt cauſe of diſpleaſure 
to the Noble Proprietor of the Houſe, I am able to ſpeak with 
more certainty, and confidently to inform the Reader, that the 
place appropriated for ſuch corrections, was the Kitchen. 
Nor do [ found ſuch an aſſertion, the Reader i is deſired to ob- 
| ſerve, only upon the conveniency of the place in general, upon its 
being ſheltered from both ſun and rain, upon its being plentifully 
Nocked with the neceffary implements for infliting corrections of 
the kind we mention, or poſſeſſing other advantages of a like na- | i 
ture; but I ground it upon preciſe facts. We ſee for inſtance, that . f 
executions of a ſimilar culinary kind, are expreſly founded upon | 
the law of this Country, and are the means provided by it for N 2 
avenging the honour of the Sovereign, when inſulted in his own 
| houſe. Thus, if a Man dares to ſtrike another in the King's 
Court, or within two hundred foot from the Palace gate, w hich 
attempt has been always looked upon by Kings as a great picce of 
inſolence, all the different Officers in the Kitchen are to co- ope- 
rate in the Man” $ puniſhment. The Serjeant of the Wood-yard | 
U 2 | 18 


( | 
is to bring a block of wood to faſten- the Culprit's hand to; for, 
the puniſhment is no leſs than to have it cut off. The Veomen 


of the Scullery, and of the Poultry, are likewiſe to concur in the 


operation in one manner; the Groom of the Saucery and the 


Maſler-Coob, in another; the Serjeant of the Ewry, again in 
another : even the concurrence of the Serjeant of the Larder has 
been deemed neceſſary, and a proper ſhare has been likewiſe aſ- b 
ſigned him in the ceremony: nay, the chief officers of the Cellar 
and Pantry are alſo ordered to lend their aſſiſtance, and their al- 
| lotted function i is to ſolace the ſufferer, when the fad operation 1 1s 
over, by offering him a cup of red wine, and a manchet- 
Another proof 9 the culinary operations we. mention, as 
well as of the great ſhare which the people of the kitchen bore in 
former times, in ſupporting the dignity of Kings, i is to be found 
in the deſcription of the manner in which the Knights of the 
Bath are to be inſtalled, according to the Statutes of their Order. 
The inſtalled Knight is, on that occaſion, to receive admonitions, 
not only from the Dean of the Order, but alſo from the Maſter- 
: Cook of the Sovereign, who repairs purpoſely, on that day, to 
Weſtminſter church ; though the place be pretty diſtant from his 
diſtrict. After the different ceremonies of the inſtallation, ſuch 
as taking the Oath, hearing the exhortation of the Dean, and 
the like, are over, the inſtalled Knight, inveſted with the in/ignia 
of his dignity, places himſelf on the one fide of the door ; the 
Cook, inveſted with the h nia of his own, viz. his white linen 
apron and his chopping-knife, places himſelf on the other, and 
addrefles the Knight in the following cloguent ſpeech. Sir, you 


Ends 
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&now what great oath you have taken, which if you keep it will be 
great honour. to. you ; but if you break it, I ſhall be a by my 
office to hack off your ſpurs from your heels. 

As the puniſhment that has been above mentioned, is in itſelf 
of a grave nature, the particular ceremony with which it is to be 
inflicted, together with the reſpective ſhares allotted in the cere- 
mony to the different Officers in the Royal Kitchen, have been 
carefully ſet down in writing. With regard to the flagellations 
inflicted with a view to avenge any ſlighter diſreſpect ſhewn for 
the preſence or the orders of the Sovereign, as they were cor- 
rections of a different, and we may ſay, of a more paternal na- 
ture, ſuch accuracy has not been uſed; but there is no doubt 
they were inflicted in the ſame place, in which the former execu- 
tion was to be carried on, and by much the ſame hands, whether 
they were to be inflicted in the Palaces either of Engliſh or 
foreign Kings, or of the ent perſonages Who were nearly re- 
lated to them. 

In fact, we are poſitively N that the above mentioned. 
Reverend Father Jeſuit was threatened, and according to others, 
| actually ſerved, with a flagellation i in the Kitcben. The above 
Court Buffoon was chaſtiſed for his impudence 1 in the ſame place, 
and Brantdome expreſsly fays that he was ſmartly flagellated i in 

: the Kitchen (i fut bien fouette a la Cuiſine. / Nay, when great 

Men, who have at all times been fond of aping Kings, aſſumed. 

in their own Palaces, or Country Seats, the above power of flagel- 

lation, the operation was likewiſe conſtantly performed in their 
_ Kitchens. Of this a number of inſtances might be produced ; 
but 
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but J will content myſelf with mentioning that which is related 
in the Tales of the Queen of Navarre, / Contet de Ja Reine de 
Navarre Jof a wanton Friar Capuchin, who frequented the Houſe 
of a Nobleman i in the Country, and who wanted once to per- 
ſuade a young Chambermaid in it, to wear, by way of mortifica- 
| tion, 2 hair-cloth upon her bare ſkin, which he himfelf. offered 
to put upon her: the young Woman mentioned the fact, and the 
Nobleman who heard of it, grew very angry at the attempt, 
as he thought, committed in his Houſe by the Friar, and got 
him to be ſoundly flagellated in the Kitchen. Not that I mean, 
| however, to offer the above fact to the Reader, as a fact, for the 
truth of which I vouch to him, as I have done with reſpect to 
the former ones; but though the above quoted Book bears only 8 
the title of 7. ales, yet, as it is undoubtedly an ancient Book, and 
: has been i in ſo much eſteem as to be ſuppoſed to have been written 
by Queen Margaret, Wife to Henry the Fourth, it is at leaſt 
to be depended upon with reſpect to the particular cuſtoms and 
manners it alludes to. | 
That flagellations were, in not t very remote times, much in 
uſe 3 in the Palaces of the Great, and were inflicted in the Kitchen, 
are therefore aſſured facts. With reſpect to our being ſo i imper- 
fectly informed of the different ceremonies that uſually accom- 
b panied ſuch cotrections, it is owing to different cauſes, and firſt | 
— to a kind of careleſſneſs with which, it muſt be confeſſed, the 
affair was commonly tranſacted. The great Perſonages for in- 
ſtance, who gave orders in that reſpect, were not ſufficiently ac- 
eurate in their manner of giving them, nor took care enough to 


confine 
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confine themſelves to any ſettled forms of words for that purpoſe; 
whence it always proved an impoſſible thing for the Maſters of 
the Ceremonies, to collect and ſet down in writing any thing 
- preciſe on that head. For, here we are to obſerve, that the 
Princes who gave ſuch orders, did not give them in their capacity 
of Truſtees of the Executive, Legiſlative, Military, or Judicial 
Powers in the Nation ; neither did the Great Men about them 
order corrections of the ſame kind, either in the Houſe of che 1 
Sovereign, or in their own, in their capacity of Admirals, Gene | 7 
rals, or Knights of the Garter, or of the Sz. Eſprit. The flagel- 
lations in queſtion, as hath been above obſerved, were corrections 
of quite a paternal kind: they were commonly inflicted on a 
ſudden, according as circumſtances aroſe, pro re natd, without 
much ceremony or ſolemnity; and they may extremely well be 
compared with thoſe boxes on the ears which Queen Elizabeth 
would ſometimes beſtow upon her Maids of Honour, or with 
thoſe marks of attention with which ſhe honoured thoſe who 
made their appearance in the neighbourhood of her Palaces with 


high ruffs and long ſwords, wan had them immediately either 
clipped, or broken. 


When the above great Perſonages w were . that a flagel- 
lation ſhould be inflicted, a word from them, a geſture, an ex- 
clamation, commonly proved ſufficient. The numerous Servants 
who ſurrounded. them, through a zeal that cannot be praiſed 
enough, conſtantly faved them the trouble of expreſſing them- 

ſelves more at length on the ſubject; they quickly laid hold of 
the perſon of the culprit, burried him down into the Kitchen, 
{os _ 


* 
k 
| 
* 
1 
' 
* 
? 
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and without loſs of time proceeded to inflict the preſcribed 
flagellation, the conduct of which was now intirely left to their 
diſcretion: only, they took care to regulate their actions upon 
what they had formerly ſeen practiſed on fimilar occaſions, or in 
caſes of a more ſerious nature; they, for inſtance, never forgot, 
when the flagellation was concluded, to offer the ſufferers the 
above mentioned cup of wine, and manchet; nor are we to think 
that the latter always refuſed to accept them. 13 

And indeed it is no wonder, to conclude on this ſubject, that 
the Kitchen had become the appropriated part of Palaces, for in- 
flicting flagellations. The Kitchen was the place of the general 
reſort of thoſe numerous bodies of Servants, who, in former 
times, filled the Houſes of the Great; it was the place i in which 
they deliberated upon every important occurrence, in which they 
kept their Archives, and where their General Eſtates were con- 
tinually aſſembled. There Great Men were ſure, upon every 
ſudden emergency, to find a ſufficient Poſſe of Servants, ready to 
do any kind of miſchief under the ſanction of their Royal or 
Noble Maſter, and who were never ſo pleaſed as when their af- 
ſiſtance was requeſted to carry a flagellation into effect. When a 
reverend Father Jeſuit, or ſome ſaucy Friar Capuchin, were to be | 
the ſufferers, the general ſatisfaction. was, no doubt, much in- 
creaſed ; but when the Buffoon himſelf, who commonly was the 
| moſt miſchievous animal of the whole Crew, was to be flagel- 
lated, then indeed we may ſafely affirm, that an univerſal joy and 
laughter preyailed over the whole Royal or Noble manſion. 
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CHAP. VII 


#83 lea flapullarions, tough adi in pretty early 


times, began to be openly countenanted by Men of 
eminence in the Church, only about the years 1047 
and 1056, the time in which Peter Damian de Ho- 
neſtis _fowriſhed; and even then ſeveral illuſtrious 
Men oppoſed them. It was at firſt thought that they 
dere prot? iſed too frequently, and with too much 


ſeverity : it is ſometimes ger ur 70 ſeek 70 imitate 
Certain actions of holy Men.“ 


7 OLUN TARY. flagellations were not a practice 
that was contrived on a ſudden, and then im- 


| mediately. diffuſed all over the Chriſtian world. 
35 Beſore | 


* The Ness no doubt, feels a great pleaſure to ſee our 

Author, from whom he had been under apprehenſions of 

being parted for ever, again make his appearance, and begin Vo 
- a freſh Chapter. Indeed it has been a ſingular liberty I have 5 
token, as Commentator, to venture, as 1 have lately done, 
through ſo. many pages upon my own bottom, without-a ſingle 
line of text at the top of the page, either to remind me of the 
bounds to which I ought to confine myſelf, or give dignity to 


the Work, However, {Rope that the Reader will forgive this 
& irre- 
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Before the period in which their uſe began to be 
univerſally received, * were practiſed by divers 
I ' perſons, h 


irregularity ; my zeal in the defence of Pri riars and Nuns has 
Oy carried me theſe lengths. 

And to ſay the truth, I think I am warranted to take a little 
more liberty with my Author, than the generality of Commen- 
tators are. Confident in the dignity of the language in which 
he wrote, and the majeſty of his ſubject, our Author has utterly 
diſdained thoſe ornaments of compoſition which all Writers ſeek 
after, though not always attain, connection and argument, and 
has truſted to his future Paraphraſts and Commentators for Pro- 
curing them to this Work. ay 

When our Author has done no worſe than link together 
facts that had no relation to each other, taking no farther trouble 
for introducing them ſucceflively, than faying, To this 1 muſt not 
omit to add, or, The ſame Author alſo relates in another place, 
and ſo on, the Commentator's taſk, though dithcult, has not 
been impoſſible to perform, and by taking great liberties with 
regard to placing and diſplacing ſuch facts, it has generally 
proved practicable to make them ſerve by turns, to 19 wok 
ſome learned argument of one kind or other. 

But when our Author has, amidſt the ſtrings of numero''s 
facts that compoſe his book, introduced ſome that are totally 
repugnant to the main defign of 1 it, then indeed the task of the 
' Paraphraſt has proved much more difficult, and he has been re- 
' duced to the dilemma, either of concealing truth from the 
Reader, by E thoſe facts, or of giving his Author a 


direct : 
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perſons, in different times and places, as we may judge 
from accounts that have been left us of ſeveral pretty 


early facts, a few of which I here propoſe to relate. 
The 


direct contradiction : a bold ſtep, this, in a Paraphraſt, and upon 

which I have not finally reſolved without much uneaſineſs. 
Thus, the deſign of our Author i in writing his book, ſo far as 

he appears to have purſued any, was to prove that voluntary 


flagellations only began to be uſed: by Chriſtians, in the years 
1047, or 1056; this is an aſſertion which occurs very frequently 
in his Work, and which expreſly conſtitutes the title of the 


ſeventh Chapter; yet, he himſelf relates, without denying them, 

ſeveral facts that prove ſuch practice to have been much older: 
1 have therefore taken the liberty to diſſent, on that important 

point, from the doctrine advanced by him, and have ſaid in the 
title of the preſent Chapter, that voluntary flagellations were 
known in pretty early times among Chriſtians, though they have 


only begun to be univerſally received, and to be openly recom- 


mended by Men of eminence in the Church, about the years 1047 
and 10 56. 5 
And indeed, if the Reader now aſked my opinion concerning 
. the antiquity of the practice in queſtion, a ſubject which has 
cauſed much diſpute among Catholic Divines, I would anſwer, 
that I do not think it in the leaſt probable that a practice 
like this, after having been unknown for ſo many Centuries, 
has afterwards been thought of on a ſudden, and then adopted 
by the whole Chriſtian world, at the ſame period. 
„ js In 
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The one is contained in the Life of St. Peter the 
Hermit of the Pont Euæin, which was written by the 


ſame 
In the firſt place, it is to be obſerved, that, though the truth of 


the inſtances of voluntary flagellations to be found in our Author's 


text may perhaps be diſputed, yet, as the reader will ſee, theſe 
inſtances are related by early and cotemporary Writers, as com- 
mon facts, at which they do not expreſs any ſurpriſe. 

In the ſecond place, fince the oppoſers of the opinion of the 
antiquity of voluntary flagellations admit, that cruel voluntary 
penances, ſuch as wearing iron cuiraſſes inwardly armed with 


points, being continually loaded with enormous weights, dwell- 


ing in the bottom of wells, or on the tops of columns, were 
practiſed by the firſt Chriſtians, it is difficult to underſtand why 
| they make ſach objections againſt flagellations in particular, 


vrhich they agree to have been employed, from the earlieſt times, 


by Eccleſiaſtical Superiors, as common methods of correcting of- 


fences of a religious kind, and which were likewiſe uſed for 
_ pious purpoſes, before the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, 
| Nay, beating and laſhing one's ſelf, are means of ſelf-mortifi- 


cation that, more naturally than any other, occur to the minds 
of either ſuperſtitious, or hypocritical perſons. Practices of this 


= Kind readily gratify the ſadden fits of fanaticiſm of the one, and 


ſerve extremely well the purpoſes of the other, in that they 


catch the minds of the vulgar by the diſplay of an apparatus of 


cruel inſtruments and a ſhow of great ſeverity, at the ſame time 


that they are much leſs difficult to be n than the penances 


above 


15 
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ſame Theodoret, Biſhop of Cyrus, mentioned in a 


former Chapter, who lived about the year 400. The 


holy Hermit, as Theodoret relates, having found means 
to deliver a young Woman from the hands of a military 
Officer, who wanted to ſeduce her, was much per- 
plexed afterwards how to prevent the effects of both 
the wrath and luſt of that 1 impure man; nor could he, 


in 


above alluded to, and want what conſtituted the moſt into- 


lerable hardſhip of theſe latter, diuturnity and uninterruption. 
| Beſides, thoſe who make ſelf-flagellation part of their religious 


exerciſes, always have it in their power to take, like Sancho, 
their own time for performing them, as well as to chooſe what 


ſtation they pleaſe for that purpoſe. In Summer, they may 


ſettle themſelves in a cool place,—in Winter, near a good fire, 
and have conſtantly by them ſome excellent liquor, to refreſh. 


themſelves with, during the different pauſes they think proper 


to make. 
They moreover may uſe juſt what FIST of ſeverity they chooſe. 


They even may, like the abovementioned Sancho, who only laſhed 
the trees around him, or like the Hermit mentioned by Ia 
Fontaine, content themſelves with flagellating the walls of their 


apartment ; nay, they may perform no flagellation at all, and yet 
make afterwards what boaſt they pleaſe. Having duly weighed 
all the above important conſiderations, as well as the facts re- 
lated by our Author, the truth of which he does not take the 
trouble to deny, I have ventured to differ from his inconſiſtent aſſer- 
tion, and to make the abovementioned change i in his doctrine. 
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in the iſſue, compaſs this, any other way than by lock- 
ing himſelf up, and ſeverely flagellating himſelf, in com— 
pany with the Mother of the young Woman. 
I be great St. Baſil, Arolibidhop: of Cæſarea, in Cap- 
padocia, who lived about the year 350, ſeems, even in 
ſo early a period, to have practiſed flagellations upon him- 
ſelf; at leaſt if we are to credit the funeral oration for 
this Saint, which was written by St. Gregory of Nyſſa, 
who lived i in the ſame times; for it ſaid in this oration, 
that © he whipped and tortured his own body, like a 
© bad {lave, that deſerved the whip: * And though it 
might perhaps be ſaid that theſe words of St. Gregory 
of Nyſla, concerning St. Baſil, are only to be under- 
ſtood in a figurative ſenſe, yet, it muſt be confeſſed 
that they are 2 themſelves ſo preciſe, as hardly to allow 
us to explain them otherwiſe than in a literal manner. 
Palladius, Biſhop of Hellenopolis, in his Hiſtory of 
the Lives of ſeveral holy Solitaries, which he wrote in 
the year 420, and dedicated to Lauſus, whence the 
book was called Laufracum, relates a fact which in- 
_ conteſtably proves that flagellations voluntarily ſub- 
mitted to on the part of thoſe perſons who underwent 
them, were in uſe ſo early as the fourth Century. He 
ſays, in the Life of the Abbot Arſiſius, that on the 
mountain of Nitria, in Thebaid, there was a very large 
Church, in the vicinity of Which ſtood three Palm- trees, 
on each of which hung a ſcourge: the one ſerved to 
| chaſtiſe ſuch Monks as s proved refractory againſt the 


Rule; 3 


* Tom. Fr pag. 928. Lit. B. Mlacl gar re TE XG ngk. 70 tet eher 
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Rule; the other to puniſh Thieves; and the third 


ſerved to correct ſuch accidental comers as became 


guilty of ſome fault: the delinquents, to whichever 


of the abovementioned claſſes they belonged, embraced 


one of the Palm- trees, and in this ſituation received a 


certain number of laſhes with one of the above ſcourges. 
It is expreſly ſaid of St. Pardulph, a Benedictine 

Monk and Abbot, who lived during the time of Charles 
| Martel, about the year 7 37, that he uſed in Lent-time, to 


ſtrip himſelf ſtark naked, and order one of his diſciples 


to flagellate him. The above fact 1s related in the life 
of that Saint, formerly written by an Author who lived 


about the ſame times; and it was, two hundred years after- | 


wards, put into more elegant language, by Yvus, Prior 


of Clugny, at the defire of the Monks of St. Martial, 


in the Town of Limoges: Hugh Menard, a Bene- 
dictine Father, and a very learned Man in all that re- 
lates to Eccleſiaſtical Antiquities, has inſerted part of 
it in his Book, intitled, Obſervations on the Benedifine 


Martyrolog y. The following | is the Paſſage in St. Par- 


dulph's Life, which is here alluded to. «St, Pardulph 


« ſeldom went out of his cell; he forbore the uſe of 


both fleſh and fowls; whenever ſicknels obliged him 
«to bathe, he would previouſly make inciſions in his 
c own ſkin. During Lent, he uſed to firip himſelf 


« intirely naked, and ordered one of his diſciples to 
« laſh him with rods.” * 
St. William, Duke of Aquitain, who lived in Fe 


time 


8 . « Tempore auadrageſim mo, toto corpore nudato, fe d quedamn 
di 2 virgis cad! Fern. 
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time of Charlemain, that is, about the year 800, and 
long before Cardinal Damian, is ſaid to have alſo uſed 


flagellations, as a means of voluntary penance. Ar- 
duinus, the Writer of the holy Duke's Life, and a 
cotemporary Writer, ſays, that it was commonly re- 


ported that the Duke did frequently, for the love of | 


Chriſt, cauſe himſelf to be whipped, and that he then 
was Alone with the perſon who aſſiſted him.“ Haef- 


tenus, Superior of the Monaſtery of Affligen, relates the 


fame fact, and fays that the Duke of Aquitain ** took 


ce a great delight in ſleeping upon a hard bed, and 


c that he moreover laſhed himſelf with a ſcourge.” 
Hugh Menard, the learned Benedictine juſt now men- 

tioned, has likewiſe adopted the teſtimony of Arduinus; 

and upon that Writer's authority, inſerted the above 


fact in his Ob/ervations on the Benedictine Martyrology. 
Other perſons, who lived before the times of Cardi- 


nal Damian, are alſo mentioned by different Writers, as 


having practiſed voluntary flagellations. Thus Gual- 


bertus, Abbot of Pontoiſe, who lived about the year 


goo, upon a certain occaſion, ( ſeverely flagellated 


* himſelf (as M. Du Cange relates in his Gloſſary) with 


& a ſcourge made of knotted thongs.” f And the above- 
mentioned Haeftenus,. Prior of Affligen, has advanced. 


that the ſame practice was followed by St. Romuald, 
who lived about the fame time as | Gualbertws, and by f 


the 

* Parte I Actor. Ord. S. NET pag. 268. Ajunt - 
nulli ſe ſepe pro Cbriſti amore W cædi, nullo — præter eum qui 
aderat conſcio, juſfiſſe. 


+ Ex nodofis corrigiis  flagellh ronfech, ; elan aded dure di ei- 
Plinavit. 
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the Monks of the Camaldolian order, who were ſettled 
in Sitria. 5 5 ID 
In the Life of St. Genulph, who lived in the times 
of Hugh Capet, king of France, that is about the year 
990, a fact is related which leads us to conclude that 
ſtripes were pretty generally looked upon in thoſe times, 
as effectual means of atoning for breaches of religious du- 
ties. The fact is as follows. After Hugh Capet had ob- 
cc tained the Crown, not only the Duke Charles form- 
ed an oppoſition againſt him, but William, Count of 
ee Poictou, refuſed to acknowledge him as King, under 
« pretence that his elevation to the Throne was unjuſt, 
Hugh Capet thereupon advanced towards the City of 
e Poictiers, with an army; a part of which went 
c through a Borough that was called Leſtrade. There, 
A Horſeman ſtole two loaves of bread from a poor 
% Woman, who immediately took to lamenting and in- 
e yoking St. Genulph. The Soldier was ſcarcely gone 
cc to ſome diſtance from her, when his horſe fell, and 
cc received ſo much hurt as to be rendered unfit for 
ce ſervice. Nor is this all; the Horſeman himſelf was 
« ſtruck blind. His comrades, who were acquainted 
c with his fault, immediately returned back, and led 
cc him to the Monaſtery, where he confeſſed his fault and 
* prayed for forgiveneſs in the preſence of St. Genulph. 
c The Woman whom he had robbed was alſo preſent, 
« and he made her complete ſatisfaction. He then,” 
continues the Writer of St. Genulph's Life, © intreated 
c that blows ſhould be given him, in order to obtain, by 
« his bodily ſufferings, deliverance from the 9 
1 FF 10 
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« of Heaven.” To the above fact, Father de Boſco, 
the Writer of the above Life, has added the following 
note, in the margin, by way of Commentary, © Be 
e pleaſed to obſerve that Penitents, in thoſe times, uſed 
« whips, or diſciplines, as they are now called; though, 
it muſt be confeſſed, the Father does not mention any 
authority to ſupport his remark. 43 
Another early inſtance of voluntary flagellations, is 
alſo recited in the Life of Guy, Abbot of Pompoſa. 
Heribert, it is ſaid, Archbiſhop of Ravenna, formed the 
deſign of pulling down the Monaſtery of Pompoſa; 
and this piece of news cauſed both Abbot Guy and his 
Monks, © to lock themſelves up in the Capitular Houſe, 
s and to laſh themſelves every day, for ſeveral days, 
c with rods.” * Abbot Guy was born in the year 9 56; 
and he was made Abbot of Pompoſa in the year 998, in 
which capacity he continued forty eight years. 

All the facts above related were anterior to the year 
1056, the time at which Peter Damian de Honeſtis 
was raiſed to the Cardinalſhip by Pope Stephen IX; 
and the practice of voluntarily flagellating one's elf, 
as a penance for ſins, ſeems, from the eftabliſh- 
ment of Chriſtianity to the period in queſtion, to bank 
been adopted by only a few perſons, in a few particular 
places; at leaſt only few accounts of it have been left 
us by the Writers of thoſe times, But at the epoch 
we mention, this practice, owing to the public and even 
zealous patronage with which the above Cardinal ſa- 
voured i it, — a vaſt degree of credit, and grew 

255 : into 


Veri acriter 2 cædendi v virgis in domo Copitulart. 
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into univerſal vogue; and then it was that Religious 


perſons were every where ſcen to arm themſelves with, 


whips, rods, thongs, and beſoms, and lacerate their own 
hides, in order to draw upon themſelves the favour of 
Heaven. 

Of this fact we are informed by the learned Cardinal 
Baronius, 1 in his Eccleſiaſtical Annals. Ar that ſame 


© time, (he ſays) the laudable uſage of the faithful, of 


beating themſelves with whips made for that pur- 
<« poſe, though Peter Damian may not be ſaid to have 


c been the author of it, was much promoted by him 
jn the Chriſtian Church; in which he followed the 


example of the bleſſed Pochinte the Cuiraſſed, a moſt 


cc holy Hermit, who had ſubjected himſelf to his autho- 
© rity : this, the ſame Peter Damian witneſſes in his 


„ Epiſtle to the Counteſs Blanca. To this I ſhall 


only add, that it is much to be wiſhed the learned 
Baronius had alſo informed us of the true origin of the 
practice in queſtion, as well as of its eee progrehs ＋ 
7 However, 


* 7 om. XI. A. 10 56. Num. III. Eodem quoque tempore, & fi non 


eodem auttore, Petro ſcilicet Damiano, tamen certo propagetore, 


introductus ęſi in Eccleſia ille laudabilis uſus, ut, pœnitentiæ cauſa, 


 Faeles verberibus ſeipſos afficerent, flagellis ad hoc paratis idonets, &c. 
+ Our Author s wiſh, as expreſſed i in the text, is that Haro 
nius had been pleaſed to inform us of the name of the real Au- 
thor of the practice of voluntary flagellations. As he thinks 
that there has exiſted a certain particular period, at which this 


practice began to be univerſally followed, prior to which it was 


utter ly unknown, ſo he hopes that ſome undiſputed Inventor of 
it may be fixed n 
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However, the accounts which Peter Damian himſelf 


has left us of the voluntary flagellations practiſed by 
certain holy Men of his times, are more apt to create 
our admiration, than to excite us to imitate them. 
Indeed the flagellations he mentions cannot be propoſed 
to the Faithful as examples they ought to follow; and 
they were executed with ſuch dreadful ſeverity as makes 


it impoſſible for the moſt vigorous Men to go through 


the like, without a kind of miracle. 


Thus, in the Life of the Monk St. Rodolph, who 
was afterwards made Biſhop of Eugubio, Peter Damian 


relates, „That this Holy Man would often impoſe 
© upon himſelf a penance of an hundred years, and 
<< that he performed it in twenty days, by the ſtrenuous. 
application of a broom, without neglecting the other 


common methods uſed in doing penance. Every 


day, being ſhut up in his cell, he recited the whole 
_ © Pfalter (or Book of Pſalms,) at leaſt one time when 
che could not two, being all the while armed with a 


beſom in each hand, with which he men laſhed 


kh © himſelf.” F 


The account which peter Damian has left „ 
Dominic, firnamed the Cuiraſſed, is not leſs wonderful. 


His conſtant practice (he ſays) is, after ſtripping him- 


« ſelf naked, to fill both his hands with rods, and then 


0 vigorouſly Hlagellate himſelf : this he does i in his times 


* Sep peenitentiam centum 2 uſeipiebat annorum, quant per A 
dies alliſione Jcoparum cater que pænitentiiæ remediis perſolvebat. 


Eſalterium quotidie cum duo non poſſet, unum ſaltem non neghgebat 


implere. uod nimirùm cum efſet in celluld conſtitutus, armatd ſcopis 
age manu, totum cum diſciplind continuare conſueverat. 
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<« of relaxation. But during Lent time, or when he 
ce really means to mortify himſelf, he frequently under- 
« takes the hundred years penance ; and then he every 
day recites the Pſalter at leaſt three times over, all 
ce the while flogging himſelf with rods,” “ 


Peter Damian then immediately proceeds to relate 


the manner in which the ſame Dominic informed him 


he performed the hundred years penance. © A Man 
„ (faid he) may depend he has accompliſhed it, when 
© he has flagellated himſelf during the whole time the 
e Pfalter was ſung twenty times over.” + The ſame 
Author adds ſeveral circumſtances which make the 
penances performed by the holy Man, appear in a till 


more admirable light. He, in the firſt place, was ſo 


dextrous as to be able to uſe both his hands at once, 


and thus laid on twice the number of laſhes others could 
do, who only uſed their right hand. One day, he 
fuſtigated himſelf during the whole time the Pſalter 


was ſung twice over; on another occaſion he did the 


fame while it was ſung eight times; and on another, 
while it was repeated ve times over; which filled 
% me with 8 Cardinal Damian adds, 00 when [ 


* heard the fact. i 


tempore. Nam quadrageſi gmalibus circulis, #t v CUM peenttentiam pera- 


. gendam habet, crebro centum annorum pententiam ſuſcipit : func per 


dies fingulos, dum fe ſcoparum tunfonibus afjictt, ut minus tria 
 P/alteria meditando perſolvit. 

+ Hommem tempore quo viginti F/ teria recitabontur vapu- 
Þ lantem, penitentiam centenariam expleviſſe. 5 


+ Cap. X. Nod certe quum audiui tremefattu e, 


Cardinal 
* Cap. Ul. Hanc autem vitæ conſuetudinem indiferenter habet, 
ut utraque manu ſcopis armats nudum corpus allidat, & hoc remifiort 


— — == 
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Cardinal Damian alſo relates of the ſame Dominic 
the Cuiraſſed, that he at laſt changed his diſcipline of 
rods, into that of leather thongs, which was fill 
harſher ; and that he was able to accuſtom himſelf to 
that laborious exerciſe. Nay, ſo punctual was he in 
performing the duties he had impoſed upon himſelf in 
that reſpect, that, © When he happened to go abroad, 
“(being an Hermit) he carried his ſcourge in his boſom, 
ce to the end that, wherever he happened to ſpend the 
night, he might loſe no time, and flog himſelf with 
« the ſame regularity as uſual, If the e in which 
he had taken his refuge for the night, did not allow 
him to ſtrip himſelf intirely, and fuſtigate himſelf 
from head to foot, he at leaſt would ſeverely beat his 
legs and head.“ * It is needleſs to add that thoſe 
ſurprizing auſteritice practiſed by Dominic, had ren- 
dered his countenance to the laſt degree livid and ema- 


ciated. . . 
3 The 
* Hoc Rlagellum, ſi quando exrederetur, portabat i in Anu, ut ali 
cungue eum jacere contingeret, a verberibus non vacaret, Se. 
* Carrying a diſcipline conſtantly about one, like the above 
Dominic, and making an oſtentatious diſplay of it, are among 
the number of thoſe characteriſtical circumſtances, which are 
looked upon, in Catholic Countries, as marking hypocriſy : to this 
notion a frequent allufion 1 18 made both i in Novels and Plays; thus, 
the firſt words of 7. artuffe, or the Hypocrite, in the Play of 
Moliere which bears that name, who makes his firſt appearance 
only when the Play is ſomewhat advanced, are to order his Man, 


with 
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The practice of voluntarily flagellating one's ſelf, as 
an atonement for offences committed, was not how- 


ever, 


with a loud affected voice, to lock up his hair-cloth and diſcipline. 
However, we. are not to think that all thoſe who thus make a 
diſplay of their diſcipline, uſe it with ſo much earneſtneſs and 
perſeverance as the abovementioned Dominic the Cuiraſſed, or 
Rodolph of Eugubio though it cannot be denied that ſeveral 
perſons of a gloomy ſuperſtitious temper, {till practiſe in theſe 
days mortifications of that kind with great ſeverity ; and indeed, 
as hath been obſerved i in a former Note, the aſtoniſhing penances 
practiſed by Fakirs in the Eaſt Indies, which are undeniable tacts, 
make every account of that ſort appear credible to us. 

If the evil ariſing from the above cruel practices, reached no 
| farther than the uſeleſs ſufferings which thoſe who follow them, 
bring upon themſelves, one might ſincerely pity their infatua- 
tion; but it is a truth confirmed by experience, that ſuperſti- 
tious exerciſes or mortifications like theſe, are ſeldom introduced 
but at the expence of other really eſſential things ; and though the 
rigour of ſuch mortifications is very wiſely abated gradually 
every day, fo that they are at laſt reduced to only ſome triftling 
practices, yet, they are made to ſupply the place of almoſt every. 
duty which Men owe to one another : thus, to quote only one 
ſtriking inſtance on this ſubject, Lewis the Eleventh of France, 
thought, after he had paid a few devotions of his own contrivance 
to a leaden image of. the Virgin he conftantly wore ſtuck to his 


hat. 
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ever, notwithſtanding. the zeal with which Cardinal 
Damian endeavoured to promote it, admitted by all 


perſons indiſcriminately. Thus Odition, he of 
Cluny, and Maurus of Ceſena, two Saints whoſe Lives 


5 By Cardinal 
hat, that he had fully atoned beforchand for any crime he medi- 
tated to commit. 21423 
I ſhall conclude this Note with a roke of als which M. de 
Voltaire in ſomeone of his Pieces molees, throws upon the dangerous, 
and at the ſame time, arrogant pretenſions of thoſe perſons who 
voluntarily ſubmit to mortifications like thoſe here mentioned. 
He ſuppoſes a Dialogue to take place between a Fakir and a 
Brahmin Merchant. The F akir is carried about, as ſome of 
them ſometimes are, ina chair made in the ſhape of a ſedan chair, 
the inſide of which is ſtuck with numbers of long ſharp nails, 
and it requires the utmoſt dexterity on their part to avoid having 
all thoſe nails run, one after another, into their body. The Mer- 
chant meets the Fakir, and advances towards him to conſult 
him; when the Fakir orders his chairman to ſtop, and ſuper- 
ciliouſly aſks the Merchant, Who are you ? The Merchant an- 

ſwers, While my F ather and Mother were alive, 1 have been a 
dutiful Son to them; I am a good F ather to my own children ; 
I pay punGually thoſe to whom I owe any thing; I am n 
to the poor as much as lies in my power.——The Fakir then 
impatiently interrupts him, and aſks, Do you ſometimes 
thruſt nails into your breech | ? The Merchant anſwers, he never 
thruſts any. Well then, replies the Fakir, you ſhall only go to 


the firſt Heaven, but as tor me, I ſhall 1 go to the third ; good uy 
to you. 
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Cardinal Damian himſelf has written, forbore the uſe of 
thoſe flagellations ; or at leaſt no mention is made of 
their having practiſed them, in the Accounts the 
Cardinal has given of their actions. 

Nay, ſeveral perſons oppoſed the practice in queſtion, 
during the times of Cardinal Damian ; for it was too 


alarming a practice, | for Men not to be concerned at its 


ſudden progreſs; it was an exerciſe of too tickliſh a 
nature, for them to ſuffer themſelves to fall aſleep on 


its approach, or too intereſting in its conſequences, for 


them not to be rouſed by the rattling of the blows. 
Among thoſe who thus condemned voluntary flagel- 

lations, the moſt conſpicuous was Peter Cerebroſus, a Monk 

who lived in thoſe times, and was moreover a friend to 


Cardinal Damian. This brought on an epiſtolary de- 


bate on the ſubject between Cerebroſus and the 
Cardinal, as we learn from the Works of the latter. 


Nor did the Cardinal, it is eſſential to obſerve, pretend, 
in his letters, that ſelf-Aagellations were matter of ſtrict 
duty : he only proved by the authority of the Scrip- 


tures, that it was lawful to flagellate perſons who were 
guilty of offences, and he then gave it as his opinion, 


that it was a laudable act in a Chriſtian, voluntarily to 


inflict upon himſelf that puniſhment which God had 


awarded againſt him, and which he ought to ſuffer from 
the hands of other perſons. 


However, it is not clear whether Cerebroſus con- 


demned all kinds of voluntary flagellations, indiſ- 
criminately. He only blamed, it ſeems, the length of 


time and the vehemence with which kvera] perſons per- 
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178 THE HISTORY OF {Chap. VIII. 
formed them ; and this cauſed the Cardinal to write a 
new letter to him, in order to defire him to explain bet- 
ter his ſentiments on that ſubject. The following is 
an extract from the Cardinal's letter; © You do not 
te blame (ſaid he) the practice of ſelf-diſcipline, though 

« you condemn it when too long continued, and per- 
formed with cruelty: you do not 6iſapprove that 
« diſcipline be perſormed during the time a Pfalm is 
« ſinging, but you ſhudder at the thought of vnging 
ce the whole Pſalter over. Now ſpeak, my Brother, I 
ee beſeech you, if I may aſk you the queſtion, do you 
e find fault with thoſe diſciplines which are practiſed 
© in the chapters of Convents ? Perhaps you allo blame 
| © the uſe adopted in them, of preſcribing to a Father 
«© who confeſſes himſelf guilty of any flight fault, to 
e undergo twenty, or at moſt, fifty laſhes ?” * 
From the above letter of Cardinal Damian, we may 
Miao conclude that the diſpute between him and 
his friend Cerebroſus, had not ſo much. for its object, 
the practice itſelf of voluntary flagellations, as the man- 
ner in which they were performed by certain perſons; 
and that Cerebroſus, as has been above obſerved, did not 
condemn all the diſciplines without exception, that 
were * in Moneſteries as atonements for fins 


committed, 


* J quogue non di Going . od Jongioris 4 iſcipline deteſtaris 
inſaniam, nec improbas cum diſciplinâ dici Pjalmum, ſed perborreſcis 
ut continuetur Eſalterium. Sed dic, obſecro, frater, ut tud cum pace 
 loguar, deteſtaris illas que ex more fiunt in capitulo diſciplinas 2 
Damnas fortaſſis et hoc, quod ſepe patri de levi gualibet offenſione 


confeſſo, vicenas fortaſſe, vel ut multum Fun guagenas, verberum plagas 
Jubire prac: PIInus, 
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committed, but only the extraordinary ſeverity with 


which ,the above mentioned Flogging-Maſters, and 
other perſons of like diſpoſitions, laſhed themſelves 


during the time they were finging a number of Pſalms 


over. 
Io theſe obſervations another of no leſs importance 
is to be added, which 1 is, that, though Cerebroſus main- 
tained a different opinion from that of Cardinal Damian, 
yet the latter never charged him with having fallen, in 


that reſpect, into any kind of criminal error, or hereſy, 

but on the contrary, calls him his dear Son, his Bro- 
ther in Chriſt, and his good Friend, as appears from 

his Epiſtles XXvii. and xxviii. as well as from his Ixiid 


Epiſtle, which he wrote to the Fathers of the Monaſtery 
of Mount-Caſſin, in commendation of flagellations. 


This mild and civil manner with which the above 
diſpute was carried on between Cardinal Damian 
and Peter Cerebroſus, reflects much honour upon 
both, and ſhews that they were perſonages of eminent 


merit. Nor did the Cardinal uſe the opinions of Car- 


dinal Stephen, who, when alive, had likewiſe oppoſed 
ſelf-flagellations, with leſs moderation ; and he fre- 


: quently calls him a Man of pious memory, though it 
is but juſt to add, that this Cardinal Stephen was com- 
monly ſuſpected of having died ſuddenly, on account 
of his having deſpiſed the above exerciſe. 

Homerer, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of Peter 


Cerebroſus, and Cardinal Stephen, the practice of vo- 


luntary flagellations ſoon ſpread itſelf far and wide; and 


we find it to have been adopted, ſince the times we 


9 | mention, 
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mention, by numbers of perſons eminent on account 
either of their dignity, or their merit, ſeveral of. whom 
have been mentioned by Father Gretzer. Among 
them were St. Andrew, Biſhop of Fieſola, Laurence 
| Juſtinian, Abbot Poppo, and eſpecially St. Anthelm, 
Biſhop of Bellay, who lived about an hundred years 
after Dominic the Cuiraſſed and Rodolph of Eugubio, 
and gloriouſly trod in the footſteps of theſe two holy 
Men. Every day, (it is ſaid in that Saint's Life, 
« which was written by one of his intimate friends) 
ce every day he ſcourged himſelf, making laſhes fall 
thick on his back and ſides, and. by Ges heaping 
41 ſtripes upon ſtripes, he never ſuffered his ſkin to re- 
main whole, or free from marks of blows. * 
Women of rank would alſo inliſt themſelves ? among 


the above mentioned * and — almoſt vied with 
| them 


* PBuotidiz creberrimis virgarum ibu cadebat * & latera, 


plagaſque plagis cumulando nunquam patiebatur cutem  troorts ex- 
pertem aut integram manere. 


The abovementioned Anthelm, 1 think I hits read, lived to a 
very great age. The famous ſelf. flagellator Dominic the Cuiraſſed, 


lived eighty four years; St. Romuald, notwithſtanding the fla- 


gellations he received from himſelf and his Monks, attained, it 
is ſaid, the age of an hundred and twenty years; and Leon 


of Preza, another illuſtrious flagellator, lived, according to ſome 
accounts, to the age of an hundred and forty. If ſo, it would 
thence reſult, that flagellations, beſides the other great advan- 
tages they poſſes, are alſo attended with that of beang uſeful to 
| health, 
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them in reſpect to the regularity with which they per- 
formed their exerciſes. Among them particular men- 
tion is made of St. Maria of Ognia, of St. Hardwigge 
Dutcheſs of Poland, of St. Hildegarde, and above all 
of the Widow Cechald, who lived in the very times of 
Cardinal Damian, and performed wonderful feats in 

the ſame career, as we are informed by St. Antoninus, 
in the ſecond Volume of his Hiſtory. The following is 
the account given by St. Antoninus, upon the authority 
of Cardinal Damian: himſelf. © Not only Men, but 
« allo Women of n ble birth eagerly ſought after that 
Kind of Purgatory ; and the Widow of Cechaldus, 
ce a Woman of great birth and dignity, related that in 

© conſequence of an obligation ſhe had previouſly im- 

e poſed upon her ſelf, ſhe had gone through the hun- 

e dred years penance, three thouſand laſhes being the 
number allotted for every year, + 


—— — — 


* rom 
＋ Tit. 16. Cap. VIII. fol. 102—UF 7, non folum viri . et nu 


heres nobiles hoc purgatorii genus inhianter acciperent ; r elictamque 
 Cechaldi, mulierem magni generis & magne dignitatis, retuliſſe ſe, 
per prefixam hujus regulæ diſciplinam, penitentiam centum annorum 
peregyſſe, tribus diſciplinarum milibus pro und computatis anno. 
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The Widow Cechald, in her account of the wonderful penance 


ſhe performed, after the example of Dominic the Cu ed, has 
neglected to inform us in what manner ſhe perfor med it, and whe- 
ther ſhe imitated that holy Man in every reſpect, and uſed, for 
inſtance, both her hands at once in the operation. Be it as it may; 
three hundred thouſand laſhes, the total amount of the hundred 
years penance ſhe went through, were certainly avery hard penance. 
However, as we are not to doubt either the account which the 
above 
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From that time we likewiſe find poſitive proofs of 
voluntary flagellations being in uſe in Convents; and 
indeed it would have been a very extraordinary circum- 
ſtance, if, while the perſons abovenamed adopted that 
practice, Monks had rej= cted it. In the liiid Article, 
for inſtance, of the Statutes of the Abbey of Cluny, 
which were collected by Peter Maurice, firnamed the 
Venerable, who was raiſed to the dignity of Abbot in 
the year 1122, the following account is given, © It 
<« was ordained (it is {aid in that Article) that that 

c part of the Monaſtery which is on the left, be- 
1 080 the left Choir, ſhould remain open to no frange 
« perſons, whether Eccleſiaſtical or Lay, as it was 
by formerly, and nobody admitted into it, except the 
« Monks. This was thus ſettled, becauſe the Brothers 
had no place, except the old Charch of St. Peter, 
in which they could practiſe ſuch holy and ſecret ex- 
s erciſes as are uſual with religious perſons ; they there- 
« fore claimed the uſe of the above new part of the 
60 Church, both for the e © and the day, that they 


00 might 5 


hve Widow gave in that eſpe, or the n on Ondinal 
Damian made after her, the wonder 1s to be explained another 
way, and perhaps by the nature of the inſtruments ſhe made uſe 
of : they poſſibly were of much the ſame kind as thoſe uſed by a 
certain Lady abroad, who was likewiſe much celebrated on account 
of the frequent diſciplines ſhe beſtowed upon herſelf, and who was 
at laſt found out to uſe no other weapons for performing them, than 
a bunch of feathers, or, as others have ſaid, a fox's tail. 
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ce might conſtantly therein make offerings of the per- 
© fumes of their prayers to God, ſupplicate their Crea- 
tor by frequent acts of repentance and genuflexions, 
and mortity their own bodies by often inflicting up- 
on themſelves three diſciplines, either as penances 
e for their fins, or as an increaſe of their merit; and 
© in ſhort, that they might, retired to the above place 
«as to a deſert, and ſheltered from the eyes of Men, 
"& inceſſantly e both themſelves and their 


« friends to the Lord, by the holy exerciſes above- 


« mentioned, and athien f a like kind.”'* 
Another proof that ſelf-flagellation was admitted in 


Convents, as an uſual practice, ſoon after the times of 


Cardinal Damian, (if not before) is to be derived from a 
letter which St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, who lived 


about 


* , ubi ſancta & ſecreta orationum aromata Deo affidud ace 


cenderent ; Jrequentious metangis vel gennflexionibus pro conditort 


ſupplicarent”; a tribus ſpe fas. ly vel ad penitentiam, vel ad au- 
gendum meritum, corpus attererent. 1 


I will take this occaſion to RON 4 Reader, that Monks, 0 or 
perſons of religious diſpoſitions, do not always mean, in the 
penances they impoſe on themſelves, to atone for their ſins, 
which they do not by any means conſider as being in proportion 
to the number of their flagellations. They practiſe mortifications 
of this kind, either for the good of the fouls of other perſons, or for 
delivering ſouls from Purgatory, or in order (as the Reader may 


ſee from the words above quoted) to increaſe their own merit, 


and, like the abovementioned Fakir, go of courſe to the third 


Heaven, 
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about the year 1100, wrote to Guy, Abbot of Three- 
Fountains, in which he adviſes him as to the meaſures 
he ought to take in the perplexing circumſtances in 
which the latter was then placed. The Abbot Guy 
had diſcovered that both himſelf and other Miniſters of 
the Sacrifice of the Maſs, had celebrated that auguſt 
myſtery, without mixing water and wine together; an 
enotmous fault, and which could only be "atoned for 
by a ſevere penance: St. Bernard therefore preſcribes 
to him to take the following courſe : © We enjoin you, 
<< 25 A pee, e ling, every day, till Eaſter, 
«© ſeven penitential Plalms, proſtrating yourſelves ſeven 
© times upon the ground, and to undergo as many diſci- 
ce plines.”* To the above preſcription St. Bernard im- 
Wes adds this other, © Let the perſon who has 
4 ſerved you in celebrating the Maſs in queſtion, make 
00 ſatisfaction in the fame manner as above. With re- 
„ gard to him who has already appeared before you, 
and forgot to pour wine into the chalice, a fault 
« worſe than that of any other perſon concerned in 
that affair, if you are in that reſpect of the ſame 
opinion with us, we leave his puniſhment to your 
« diſcretion, However, if a report of the affair has 
„got abroad among the Brothers, let them alſo re- 
i ceive a Aeipline, each. T 
N. 27 1 

* Pro pœnitentid 1151 i injungimus ſeptem penitentiales Pſalnos 9 10 
tidis uſue ad Paſcha ſepties profternends decantare, & Seprem 4 ei- 


- plas accipere. 


+ In hunc modum fetisfaciat © ille qui tibi & Mam mifſam * n 
niſtravit. De 4 autem qui tibi ante apparuerat, & oblitus eff mit- 
tler 
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Nay, the practice in queſtion grew fo much in vogue 
about thoſe times, amongſt Monks, that St. Bruno, 
Who, a few years after the. death of Cardinal Damian, 
founded the Order of the Carthuſians, thought it ne- 
ceſſary to. check them in this reſpect, as may be Fen 
in = Statutes of that Order, which were coll-&c4 
afterwards by Prior Guigues, and forbad them to utc 
flagellations, without the: conſent of their oo: eee 
„ With: regard; to ſuch faſtings, diſciplines, watc 8, 
< or other: dats, as are not expreſſly enjoined by our 
<« Inſtitution, let nobody among us perform chem, ex- 
©. cept: it be by the Prior's permiſſion- 

Nor did eminent perſons, in the times we ſpeak of, : 
only differ from. one another in their opi nion 
8 55 reſpect to the: advantages of flagellations, but 
they alſo differed with: reſpect to the manner of per- 
forming them, as we may likewiſe conclude from the 
Writings, or Ordinanecs,. of thoſe times. Thus Car- 
dinal Damian, the great patron of Flagellators, pre- 
ſcribed to them to ſtrip themſelves naked, and when 

A a N | thus 


rere vinum in calicem, cujus ef majorem in hoc aftimanus 3 
i tamen tu et ita putas, tuo arbitrio derelinquimus. Sane ft ſermo 
exiit inter fratres, & ipſi omnes ſinguli ſingulas accipiant diſciplinas. 


* Cap. xxv. Statutorum. Abſtinentias verd vel diſciblinas vel 
vigilias, ſeu qualibet alia religionts exercitia que noſtræ inſtitutionis 
non ſunt, nulli naſtrũm niſi Priore ſciente & favente facere licet. 


This general prepoſſeſſion of people during a certain period of | 
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time, in favou of voluntary flagellations, which is noticed above, 
led them to ſhew much reſpeat t to thoſe perſons Who were aſſi- 


duous 
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thus perfectly free from every obſtruction or impedi- 
ment, to fuſtigate themſelves in company with one 
another: this we learn from his xliid Opaſculum, which 


he wrote to the Fathers of Mount-Caſlin, who were 
not intirely reconciled to the thought of thoſe flagella- 


tions. Yet, on the other hand, an Eid ance had been 


framed in the Aſſembly wick was held at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in the year 817, under the reign of Lewis 
le Debonnaire, which ſeveral Writers have much com- 
mended, by which the above manner of flagellating 
Monks was forbidden, becauſe it did more harm than 
good. Let the Monks, (it is ſaid in the 16th Canon) 
never be laſhed naked, in the preſence of other 
Monks; let them not be whipped et, for every | 
ea trifling fault, in fight of the Brothers. 
| Several Religious Wer ſubmitted to the 44 ections of 
the above Canon; among others, St. Lanfranc ordered 
in his Statutes, That Monks, guilty of offences, 
“ ſhould be beaten with a thick rod, or wand, over 
„their gowns.” + The Monks of Affligen, in thge 
Netherlands, adopted the ſame Canon, and it was ſet- 
tled in their Ritual, as Haeſtenus relates, That tae 


Monks 


duous i in performing ſo pious an exerciſe; and Cefarius of Heiſter- 
bach obſerves of Adolph of Cologn, that his great regularity in 


inflicting diſcipline. 1 himſelf, cauſed him to be elected Biſhop 
of Oſnabrugh. | 


* Tom. II p. 436. Ne nudi corùm alis vapulent 3 
ut nudi pro qualibet culpd coram fratrum obtutibus non flagellentur, 


+8 uſcepturus e fold groffiort virgda Super JOINER ver- 
2 un. 
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Monks ſhould have their gowns on, when they were to 
be flagellated. | 
e the wiſe precautions we mention were 
adopted only in a few particular places; and the re- 
gard which ought to be paid to decency, together wit 
tbe prudent Ordinance of the Aſſembly held at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, was utterly forgotten in moſt Monaſteries, 
the practice recommended by Cardinal Damien being, 
adopted in them upon the ſcore of more complete 
mortification. Nay, ſo cheap did the Framers of regu- 
lations, in ſeveral Monaſteries, make their own naked- 
neſs, as well as that of the Brothers, that in certain 
caſes they ordered delinquents to be ſtript in order to 
be flagellated, in ſight not only of the Congregation, 
but even of the whole Public. Thus in an Article of 
the Conſtitutions of the Abbey of Cluny, which Udalric 
has collected together, it is expreſly ſettled that the 
perſons guilty of the different faults enumerated there- 
in, are „ to be ſtript naked in the middle of the next 
e ſtreet or public place, ſo that every body who chooſes 
«it. may fee them, and there to be tied up and 


C0 laſhed. * 
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* Pars Cap. III. p. 1 8 Can enim qui videre e N 
videntibus, & maximòè in medid plate, nudatur ligatur et verberatur. 


To the above diſſertation on the propereſt plight for receiving 
flagellations, another, no leſs intereſting, might be added, on the fit- 
teſt inſtruments for inflicting them. Indeed, an infinite variety of i in- 
; ſtruments have been uſed for that purpole, whether they were con- 
trived at leiſure by the ingenious perſons who were to uſe them, or 


were 
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So much were Aagellations grown into faſhion in the 
times we mention, nay, ſuch attraction did they ſeem 
to poſſeſs, that Sovereigns themſelves as well as their 
ſubjects, adopted the ule of them, and either per- 
formed them upon themfelves with their own hands, 
or had them inflicted upon them by the hands of their 
Confeſſors. Thus the Emperor Henry, who lived 
about the year 1070, * never ventured (if we may 


8. credit 


were ſuddenly found out, from the ſpur of ſome urgent oecaſion. 
Thus, incenſed Pedants, who could not quickly enough find their 
_ uſual inſtrument of diſcipline, have frequently uſed their hat, 
their towel, or, in general, the firſt things that fell. under their 
hands. A certain Gentleman, as I have been credibly informed, 
once flagellated a. ſaucy young fiſn- woman with all the flounders 
in her baſket. Among Saints, ſome, like Dominic the Cuiraffed, 
have uſed beſoms; others, like St. Dominic the Founder of the 
Dominican Order, have uſed 1 iron chains; others; like Gualbert, 
have employed knotted leather thonys;; others have” uſetl nettles, 
and others, thiſtles. A certain Saint, as I have read in the Golden : 
Legend, had no diſcipline of his own, but conſtantly took, to diſ- 
. cipline himſelf with, the very, firſt thing that. came under hi: 
hand, ſuch as the tongs for the fire, or the like. St. Bridget, as | 
J have read in the ſame book, diſciplined herſelf with a bunch of 
keys; a certain Lady, as. hath been mentioned i in a former place, 
uſed a bunch of feathers for the ſame purpoſe; and laſtly, Sancho 


did things with much more ſimplicity, and land himſelf 
with the palms of his hands. 


x 
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ci ctedit Reginard's s report) to put on his Imperial 
ce robes, before he had obtained the permiſſion 'of a 
« Prieft for that purpole, and had deſerved it by con- 
« felfion and diſcipline.” g 
William of Nangis, in the Life of St. Lewis, King 
of France, which he has written, relates that that | 
Prince, Atet He had made his confeſſion, conſtantly 
received diſcipline from his Confeſſor. To this the 
ſame Author adds the following account.] ought 
not to omit to ſay, concerning a certain Confeſſor 
© the King had before Geoffrey de Bello-loco, of the 
« Order of the Predicant F ryars, that he 5 to in- 
« flict upon him hard and immoderate diſciplines, which 
the King, whoſe ſkin was pretty tender, had much | 
e ado to endure. This hardſhip, however, he never RS 
cr would fp eak of to' this Confeſſor: but after his death 
« he mentioned the ſact ſomewhat jocularly, though 
cc not without humility, to the new Couleſſor.“ * 
A fachof the ſame nature as the above is alſo re! lated 
is an anitient French Book, which is entitled, The Hiſe 
tory of the Round Table, ant of the Feats of. ihe Knight 
| Lancelot du Lat, © Thereupon the King ( babe f 
61 king Arthur) ſent for his Biſhops, a" great part ke 
© whom he had along with him in his army, and all 
cc. came to his Chapel. The King appeated' before 


: them 


* Nec aeg, eN1 en db quod C rifeſſore nriem habuit | 

antꝰ Pratrein " Gaufredim de Bello- 155, de Ore Predicatorum, 
7 Heki fibieerat' dare "diſeiplinds immideratas' & duras, ft! her quo 
caro\ejus'tentra nbn modicim gravabatur. bd ga vaineh munguam £ 
ill Confeſſori, gude. wrveret; voluit revelare ; ; ſed poſt mortem OP 25 
A hoc alteri Con fe cf fil humilitez er retognovnt, 
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« them ſtark naked and crying, and had his hand full 
« of ſmall rods; theſe he threw before them, and 
« ſighing bade them to inflict puniſhment upon him, 
« ſor J am the moſt deſpicable and diſloyal Sinner in, 
© the world. And, when they heard him ſpeak thus, 
ce they were much ſurpriſed, 0 ſaid, dir, what's the 
matter with you ? I come, ſaid he, to you as to my 
« Fathers, fo that I may, in fight of you all, confeſs to 
God my great fins and felonics, for I am the worſt 
© Sinner that ever was. The Biſhops and Prelates take 
« oreat pity on him, and begin to cry; and he thus re- 
„ mained before them. naked and barefooted, till he 
« had, to his own mind, confeſſed the great fins he 
05 ul remember. He Aer Wurd took diſcipline from 
« them ; moſt meekly received it.“ 
"Theſe ſubmiſſions of Sovereigns to receive flagella- 
tions from the hands of their Confeſſors, together with 
the accounts of ſuch diſciplines, which (though they 
might not all be ſtrictly true) were induſtriouſly cir- 
culated 1 in public, « contributed much, without doubt, to 
| increaſe | 
* Or mane A Rey for Eveſques, dont grande partie avoift en Lot, 
& vinſrent tous en fa Chapelle, Le Roy vinſt devanit eulx, tout nud 
en plorant, & tenoift ſon plein poing de meſnuts verges, / les Jetta 
devant eux, & leur diſt en ſouſbirant qu'ils prinſſent de lui vangeance, 
car je ſuis le plus grand picheur & le plus desloyal du monde. Et 
quand ils Pouirent, its s ent moult « Gabis, & lui dirent, Sire, qu avez 
vous ? Fe viens, dit-il, à Vous comme a mes Peres, fi puiſſé devant 
vous tous me confeſſer 6 a Dieu de mes grande pechez & feflonies, car je 
ſuis le plus grand pcheur qui oncq ies Fut. Les Eveſques S Preęſlate 
en ont grand fiſtie & commencent a ? plorer ; & i fußt d geſnoux de- 
vant eulx, nud & deſe hau, juſqu d ce qu il 4 conjeſſe a fon cuiſder 


les grands pechez dont il lui ſousvenoiſt. Apres, prinſt diſcipline d eulx ; 
moult doulcement la recuſt. Imprimé a Paris, par A. Gerard, le 


1 Juillet, 1494. 
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increaſe the good opinion the people entertained of the 

merit of flagellations, as well as to ſtrengthen the power 
of Confeſſors, in general. In fact the latter, from pre- 
ſcribing Diſciplines, ſoon paſſed to inflicting them 
upon their penitents with their own hands; and without 
loſs of time converted this newly aſſumed authority into 
an expreſs kind of privilege, to which it was a moſt 
meritorious: act, on the part of penitents, readily to ſub- 
mit. On this occaſion I ſhall again quote the above 
mentioned old French Book; which, though it be little 
better than a Romance, may ſerve to ſhew the opini- 


ons generally entertained by people, during the times 


in which it was written. “ Confeſſion, (it is faid) is of 
©& no avail, if the heart is not repenting; and if you 
(e are knen eſtranged from our Lord's love, you cannot 
© be reconciled to him, unleſs by the three following 
means: Firſt, by confeſſion of mouth; ſecondly, by ; 
« a contrition sf heart; ' thirdly, by wits of alms and 
60 « charity. Such is the richt way of loving God. Now 
ic go and make a <onle lib i in that manner, and re- 
<« ceive diſcipline from the hands of thy Confeſſors, for 
cc jt . is the fign of merit.“ 

The power of Confeſſors of d. ſeiplinins their peni- 
tents, became i in 1 proceſs of time ſo gener ally acknow- 


ledged, 


* Fo Confeſſion ne vant. rien | 2 coeur 11 oo, ” pontant ; 8 1 ft 
e moult eflongne de amour de noftre Seigneur, tt: ne f cu fire rac- 
cord? ſinon par ti ois choſes. Premierement, par 1a con rfejjion de 
bouſehe ; ſecondement par une contrition de coc; bie, [cement far 
oeusvre d aumoſne & de charite. Telle eff la droifte voye d'aijmer 
Dieu. Or va & ii te confeſſe en ceſte maniere, & reftois la dieipline 
des mains de tes Confe Heurs, car c ec le fiene de merite. 
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ledged, that it obtained even with, reſpect to perſons 
who made profeſſion of the Eccleſiaſtical life, and ſur 
perſeded the laws that had been made againſt thoſe who 
ſhould ſtrike an Eccleſiaſtic. As a proof of this I think 
1 may quote the following Latin lines of a Poet of the 
middle age, who has put the Swummula- of St. Ray- 
| mundus, into Latin verſes, 6 You are guilty of ſacri- 
lege if you have violated holy things, if you have 
« ſtruck a perſon in religious, Orders, or of the Clergy ; 
e unleſs it be a holy beating, ſuch as is performed. by a 
«© Teacher with reſpect to his Diſciple, or a Confeſſot 
with reſpect to a perſon who confeſſes his fins.” * 
Attempts were, however, made to put a ſtop to theſe 
practices of Prieſts and Confeſſors, and ſo early as under 
Pope Adrian I. who was raiſed to the Purple in the year 
772 (which by the by may ſerve to ſhew that the prac- 


tice we mention was pretty ancient) a regulation was 


made to forbid Confeſſors to beat their Penitents. 
4 The Biſhop (it is ſaid in the Epitome of Maxims and 
Canons) the Prieſt, and the Deacon, muſt not beat 

ce thoſe who have framed; "+ But. this regulation 
proved uſeleſs; the whole tribe of Prieſts, as well: as 
the firſt Dignitaries of the Church, nevertheleſs, con- 
tinued to preach up the merit, of. flagellations; and 
Cardinal Pullus, e of the Roman Church in 
| the 
* Es vir fecrilegus fs res ſacras — 


Si percuſſiſti per ſonam religigſam, 
Vel quem de Clero ; niſi percuſſio ſanta, 


Doctor diſcipulum, Confeſſor probra fatentem., 


+ Cap. XXV. Epiſcopus, e & ms, Precanſes 
fadeles diverberare non debeant. 
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the middle of the twelfth Century, did not ſcruple to 
declare, that the very nakedneſs of the Penitent, and his 
ſituation at the feet of his Confeſſor, were additional 
merits in him in the eye of God, as being additional 
- tokens of his humility. * = 


' Nay, the Church itſelf, at large, has claimed a power Y 
of impoſing penances of the above kind upon finners; _ I 
and a flagellation publicly ſubmitted to, has been wade „„ It 
one of the eſſential Ceremonies to be gone through, ENT | 
for obtaining the repeal of a ſentence of excommuni- Ul 
cation; the Roman Ritual making expreſs mention 9 
of it. The learned M. Cotelier, a Doctor of the Sor- | 
bonne, obſerves in. his Monuments of the Greek Church, 3 
that the Greek Chriſtians make the above practice of Fe, [1 
the Weſtern Chriſtians, the ſubjea of one of their — 8 9 
criminations againſt them, alledging, © that, when they = 


© abſolve a perſon from his excommunication, they 
* ſtrip him down to the waiſt, and laſh him with a 
80 Kea on the part which is bare; then they atſolve 
0 him, as being forgiven for his fin.” + To the above 
ceremony, preſcribed by the Ritual of the Church, 
ſeveral Kings and Princes have, as will be mentioned 
hereafter, in different times ſubmitted. 

Theſe abuſes at laſt gave rife to others of a diffe Ferent 
kind; and would to God they were unknown! in our 
| »̃nne times, 
* Card. Full. Sententiar. "3X VII. Cap. z. 2 Et ergo 
ſatisfactio quedam, guam cujuslivet natura tolerare fere velat, aſbora 


tamen, et Deo tanto gratior grants huntiliar, cum grad bet, Sater- 
detis fr ofiratus ad pedes, fe « ca dendum vr g's exhibet nudum. 


4 A epio et lues Auoures, V 14931749 GUTOY bs er 2vs 272 X21 1 me 71 ala 
Awpolg, 4 ame νν g OV KEN Wanuen0y iurec hey. 
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times, and new inſtances of them did not, on the con- 
trary, take place, we may ſay, every day | Numbers of 
Confeſſors in proceſs of time made ſuch practices as had 
been introduced upon the {core of mortification, ſerve 


to gratify their own luſt and wantonneſs. They incul- 


cated the ſame notions, as to the merit of flagellations, 


into the minds of their Devotees of the other ſex, as 


they had brought even Kings and Princes to entertain - 


and at laſt made it a practice to inflict ſuch corrections 


on their female Penitents, and, under that pretence, to 


take ſuch liberties with them, as the bleſſed St. Bene- 
dict, St. Francis, St. Dominic, and St. Loyola, had not 
certainly given them the example of. 


Among the many inſtances that might be recited of 


the abuſes here alluded to, it will ſuffice to produce that 
of a Man, who wore a hood, and was girt with a cord (a 
Cordelier or Franciſcan) who lived about the year 1566. 
This Man's name was Cornelius Adriaſem ; he was a 


native of Dort, and belonged to a Convent in Bruges, 


and was a moſt violent preacher againſt the Heretics, 


called Gueux. He had found means to perſuade a cer- 


tain number of Women, both married and unmarried, 


to promiſe him implicit obedience, by certain oaths be 


made them take for that purpoſe, and under the ſpe- 
_ cious pretence of greater piety. Theſe Women he did 
not indeed laſh with harſh and knotted cords, but he 
uſed gently to rub their bare thighs and poſteriors, with 
willow or birch rods. * * 


In 

* I have | in the courſe of this Work commonly tranſcribed the 
original words of the Authors who are quoted therein 3 as I 
thought 
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In order to ſhow how common the above pradfices 
were become, as well as to entertain the Reader, I 
will conclude this Chapter with relating the following 
ſtory, which is to be found in Scot's Book, entitled 
Menſa Philgſopbica. A Woman, fays Scot, who was 
gone to make her confeſſion, had been ſecretly fol- 
lowed by her huſband, who was jealous of her; and he 
had hid himſelf in Be place in the Church, "whence 
he might py her ; but as ſoon as he ſaw her led behind 
e 


thought this precaution would not be diſagreeable to the critical 
part of the Readers. With regard to our Author himſelf, no 
occaſion has offered of doing the ſame, as he ſeldom relates any 

fact, but in the words of the Writer from whom he extracts 

it: however, as in relating the above ſtory he ſpeaks for himſelf, 

I ſhall take this opportunity of introducing him perſonally to 
the Reader, and of tranſcribing his own words, in order, at leaſf 
once, to enable the Reader to judge of the goodneſs of his Latin. 
——< Inter exempla tam infauſtæ notitie non pertimeſcam Hi- 
« ſtoriam narrare hominis cucullati et cordigeri, Conventus Bru- 
6 genſis, anno circiter MDLXVI, cui nomen erat Cornelius 
ſy  Adriaſem, origine Dordracenſis, adverſus hæreticos Guezios 
ec ſtomachoſiſſimi concionatoris, qui puellas ſeu fœminas quaſ- 
« dam ſacramento fidelitatis & obedientiæ ſibi adſtrictas, & ſpecie 
0 pietatis devotas, non quidem aſperatis & nodoſis funibus ver- 
berabat, ſed nudata earum femora & nates, inhoneſtis vibicibus 


1 © rorantes. betuleis aut vimineis virgis, ictibus molliter inflictis, 


cc « perfricabat.” 


in 
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the altar by the Prieſt, in order to be flagellated, he 


made his appearance, objected that ſhe was too tender 
to bear a flagellation, and offered to receive it in her 


ſtead. This propoſal the Wife greatly applauded, and 


the Man had no ſooner placed himſelf upon his knees, 
than ſhe exclaimed, © Now, my Father, lay on ſtoutly, 
for Jam a great Sinner. * 


228 D tota tenera eſt ; 3. ego pro 2 recipio di eiplimam + quo 
Aectente genua aixit Mutter, Percute fortter, — qua magna 


: e um. — Men. Phil. Lib. iv. cap. 18. 


The above ſtory, related by Scot, together with the words he 


ſuppoſes to have been faid by the Woman, have fince been turn- 
edinto a French epigram, which I have met with in the Mena- 
0 giana, as well as i in two or three different collections of F rench _ 


Poetry. 5 . 
9 8 Une femme ſe confeſſa, 

Le Confeſſeur d la ſourdine 
Derriere I Autel la trouſſa 

| Pour lui donner la diſcipline. 
L' &poux non delle cache 
De miſericorde touche 

_ Offrit pour elle dos & feſſe. 

La femme y conſentit dabord, 
Te ſens, dit-elle, ma foiblefſe, 
Mon mar! ſans doute eft plus fort; 
Sus donc, mon Pere, touches fort, 


Car je ſuis grande pechereſſe. 
The abovementioned flagellating practices of Confeſſors, are 
alluded to in ſeveral Books; and Confeſſors are expreſly reproached 
with 
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with them by ſeveral Writers, beſides ouf Author. Among others, 
Sanlec, a bel Efþrit who lived under Lewis the Fourteenth, and 
wrote ſeveral Satires, in one of them, which he has intitled 
The Directors, has made the above practices of Confeſſors, or 
Directors, the ſubject of his animadverſion. « This zealous 
Confeſſor, (ſays Sanlec) Who, for every trifling fault, with a 

« diſcipline in his hand, fuſtigated his female devotees. 


Ce Confeſſeur 2216, qui, pour les moindres Jautes, 


La diſcipline en main fuſtigeoit ſes Dévotes. 
Among the number of thoſe who have practiſed Arth of 
the kind here alluded to, a few have been ſo happy as to acquire 
much more reputation than the others. Among theſe muſt be rank- 
ed the above Cornelius Adriaſem, whoſe hiſtory i is related at 
length by Meteren, f in his Latin Hiſtory of the Netherlands, pub- 
Ho in the year 1568, from which our Author has extracted 
: "This Cornelius Adriaſem (or Adrianſen) was a loud de- 
* againſt the faction called the Gueux, whom our Author | 
calls Hereticks, but who were, in fact, the ſame party who op- 

poſed che Spaniſh Government in thoſe parts, and afterwards ſuc- 
ceeded in overthrowing it, and founded the Republic of Hol- 
land. As the above Reverend Father had thus ſtrongly oppoſed 
a powerful, numerous, as well as incenſed party, in the State and 
the Church, the diſcovery that was made of his frailties, afford- 
eld matter of much triumph, as well as made a great noiſe, en! 
ſupplied his enemies with an opportunity of inveighing 1 
wards againſt him, which they did not neglect, as we may con- 


clude from Meteren's account of the fact, which he relates at 


Sent 
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great length, and with much ſpleen and dulneſs. New names 
were, however, coined to expreſs that particular kind of diſcipline 


which Cornelius Adrianſen uſed to beſtow upon his female peni- 
tents: thoſe who loved to deduce their new appellations of things 
from Greek words, called it the Gynopygian diſcipline; and others, 


who, proceeding upon a more liberal plan, thought that the 


proper appellation of any particular practice ought to be derived 
from the name of ſome perſon who has eminently diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf by it, called the diſcipline i in queſtion, from the name of 


the above Gentleman, the Cornelian diſcipline : a name by which 


it ſtill continues to be expreſſed in thoſe quarters. 
The deviſers of the appellation juſt now mentioned, did not 


. however mean to ſay, that Cornelius Adrianſen was the inventer 
of the above practice, or even the firſt man of note who had 
had recourſe to it : orif ſuch Was their meaning, they were wrong. 


In fact, Abelard, who certainly i is a well- known character, alſo 


uſed to inflict corrective flagellations upon fis pupil Heloiſa, 
whoſe name is not leſs illuſtrious than that of her Maſter. The 


Canon F ulbert, as every one knows, had intruſted him with the 


cure of her education ; and as the Canon was very deſirous ſhe 
ſhould become diſtinguiſhed by her learning, he had permitted | 
him to correct her, whenever ſhe ſhould fail in performing 
her duty. Abelard, in time, made an extenſive uſe of the power 7 
that had been conferred on him ; though, to fay the truth (and 
as himſelf confeſſes in one of thoſe Latin letters he wrote to her 
after their ſeparation) | he at laſt did not uſe it fo much when ſhe 


had been guilty of faults, as when ſhe too obſtinately refuſed to 


commit 
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commit any.—Sed & te nolentem (gays he) ſcepiùs mints atque 
flagellis ad conſenſum trahebam. 

As Cornelius Adrianſen was preceded in the career we men- 
tion, by a character as diſtinguiſhed as himſelf, fo has he been 
followed by another, who was no leſs ſo, and who made no leſs 

noiſe in the world. The perſon I mean is the celebrated Jeſuit, 
Father Girard; and among the number of his pupils or peni- 
tents, was Miſs Cadiere, who certainly may alſo be looked upon 
as an illuſtrious character. The Cornelian diſciplines which the 
Father uſed to inflict upon her, were one of the ſubjects of the 
public complaint which ſhe afterwards preferred againſt him, 
about the year 1730 3 which gave riſe to a criminal law-ſuit or 
: proſecution, that made a prodigious noiſe, as it was thought to 
bea kind of ſtroke levelled at the whole Society of the Jeſuits, 
and was known to have been ſtirred up by Monks belonging to 
Orders who were at open enmity with them. The Demozſelle 
Cadiere likewife brought againſt Father Girard a charge of ſor- 
cery, and of having bewitched her, in order, no doubt, to ex- 
_ culpate herſelf from having peaceably ſubmitted to the licentious 
actions of which ſhe accuſed the Father, as well as to thoſe diſ- | 
ciplines with which the reproached. him, which ſhe circum- 
ſtantially deſcribed in the original complaint, or charge, ſhe pre- 

ferred againſt him ; for Judges are perſons who. will not under- 
ſtand things by half words; one muſt ſpeak pls: to them, and 


call every thing by its proper name. 
Among thoſe who have diſtinguithed themſelves i in the ſame 


career of fagellation, the Readers 1 mean thoſe who poſſeſs 
ſome 
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ſome patriotiſm and love of their Country) will, no doubt, be 
much pleaſed to find one who belonged to this Nation ; I mean 
to fpeak of the Reverend Zachary Crofton, Curate of St. Bo- 
tolph's, Aldgate, who, on a certain occaſion, inflicted a Corne- 


lian diſcipline upon his Chamberinaid; for which ſhe afterwards 
ſued him at Weſtminſter. 


The aforeſaid Zachary Crofton, as Biſhop Kennet relates in 
his Chronicle, from Dr. Calamy's notes, was formerly a Curate 
at Wrenbury, in Cheſhire, (it was a little before the Reſtoration) 
and he uſed to engage with much warmth in the religious and 
political quarrels of his times: his refuſal to take the engage- 

ment, and endeavours. to diſſuade others from taking it, cauſed 
him to be diſmiſſed from the aboye place. He was, however, 
afterwards provided with the Curacy of St. Botolph's, Aldgate; 5 
but as his turn for religious and political quarrels {till prevailed, 5 
and he had written ſeveral pamphlets, both Engliſh and Latin, 
about the affairs of thoſe times, he was ſent to the Tower, and 

deprived of his Curacy: he Was afterwards caſt into priſon like- 
wiſe in his own County, and when he procured his liberty, 
ſet up a Grocer's 1 0 While he was in the above Pariſh of St. 
Botolph, « he gave,” as Dr. Calamy relates, the correction of a 
ſchool- boy to his ſervant-maid,” for which ſhe proſecuted him 
in Weſtminſter-hall: this fact the Doctor relates as an inſtance 
of the many ſcrapes into which this Zachary Crofton's warm and 
zealous temper brought him ; and he adds that, on the laſt men- 
tioned occaſion, © he was bold to print his defence.” ——TIndee 


| this circumſtance of Parſon Crofton's intrepidly appealing to th. 
. 3 Public 
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Public in print, concerning the lawfulneſs of the flagellation 
he had inflicted, places him, notwithſtanding what Dr. Calamy 
may add as to the mediocrity of his parts, at leaſt upon a level 
with the abovementioned Geniuſes, as well as any other of the 
kind that may be named, and cannot fail for ever to ſecure him a 
place among the moſt illuſtrious Flagellators. 

In fine, to this liſt of the perſons who have diſtinguiſhed them- 

ſelves by the flagellations they have inflicted, I think I cannot 
avoid adding that Lady, mentioned by Brantöme, who (perhaps 

as an exerciſe conducive to her health) took great delight in be- 
ſtowing corrections of this kind, with her own hands. This 

Lady, who was moreover a very great Lady, would often, as 
Brantdme relates, cauſe the Ladies in her Houſchold, to ſtrip 

themſelves, and then amuſe herſelf 1 in giving them flaps upon 

their poſteriors, pretty ſtoutly laid on: with reſpect to thoſe La- 
dies who had committed faults, ſhe made uſe of good rods ; and 
in general, ſhe uſed leſs or greater ſeverity, according (Brantome 
fays) as ſhe propoſed to make them either laugh or cry. The 
following are Brantome's own words. 
«© Pai out parler dune grange Dame de par te anc; voie 
Leg grand fame, qui ne * contentant pas de laſcivete naturelle, & cant 
« marice & etant V. euve, pour la provoguer & exciter davantage, 
ce elle fa iſoit depouiller ſes Dames & filles, Je dis tes plus belles, & ſe 
&« delectort fort a a tes voir, & puis elle les battoit au plat de la main 
40 ur! les fe Hes, avec de grandes clacquades & blamu ifes cles rudes ; & 
* fille qui avoient delingue en quelques choſe, avec de bonnes ver ges. 
.. . Autres fois, fans les depouiller, les falſbi- rroufer en robes, 
Cc * car 


— 
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car pour lors elles ne por toient point de calegons, & les clacquettort 


« ſur les feſſes, ſelon le ſujet qu'elles lui en donnoient, "Re les faire 


* 04 fire, on pleurer.” 


Tt is no eaſy matter to point out what preciſe views the Lady 


in queſtion had, when ſhe impoſed the above diſciplines on the 


Ladies in her ſuite. Brantome, who had much travelled, and 


was grown much acquainted with the wickedneſs of the world, 


infinuates that ſhe was actuated by motives of a rather wanton 
kind; but ſince it is extremely difficult to believe that thoughts 
like thoſe Brantdme ſuppoſes, could be entertained, I ſhall not ſay, 
by a Lady, but by a perſon of the high rank of the Lady in 
queſtion, I will endeavour to account for her conduct in a dif- 
ferent manner; and ſhall conſider my time as exceedingly well 
employed, if can clear her of the aſperſion thrown upon her 
by the above Gentleman. | 


In the firſt place, it is very poſſible, that 0 hath been above 


inſinuated) ſhe conſidered the flagellations in queſtion as an exer- 


ciſe advantageous to her health; and Phyſicians have often made 


worſe preſcriptions. 


In the ſecond place,. ſhe mighty without looking farther, be 


prompted by a deſire of doing juſtice ; for Brantome makes 


expreſs mention of Ladies who had committed faults : 
now, ſuch a conduct on the part of the Lady in queſtion, would- 
reflect much honour upon her, and ſhew that ſhe did not diſdain. 
to ſuperintend her own family. 

Perhaps alſo it might be that the abovementioned flagellations 


were of the ſame jocular kind, merely, with thoſe which, as 


hath 
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hath been related in the fourth Chapter of this Book, were in uſe 
in Rome, and were often practiſed in the preſence of the Em- 
peror Claudius, and ſometimes upon that Emperor himſelf. Nor 
is the circumſtance, mentioned by Brantdme, of the great Lady 
in queſtion ſometimes uſing pretty great ſeverity, contrary to this 
ſuppoſition: it is a well-known fact, that Great people, when 
they do their inferiors the honour to play with them, will often 
carry the joke too far, farther than the latter having a liking to; 
and jokes or tricks of that kind gave riſe to the French common 
ſaying, Jeux de Princes, qui plaiſent a ceux qui les font. Tricks of 
Princes, which pleaſe thoſe /oz/y } by whom they are played.“ 
In fine, ſince the flagellations in queſtion were often carried on, 
as appears from the narration of Brantdme himſelf, in a manner 
really very jocular, even ſo much ſo as to make the Ladies laugh, 
it is natural to ſuppoſe, that they were then executed by tae com- 
mon and perfectly free conſent of the whole company. The 
Ladies poſſibly propoſed to repreſent among themſelves the feſti- 
val of the Lupercalia, which has been deſcribed in a former 
Chapter: intending to repreſent it as it was performed i in the 
times of Pope Gclaſius, theysſtripped themſelves in the manner 
Brantdme has related : the great Lady in queſtion, in conſidera- 
tion of her high birth and ſtation, was permitted to fill the part 
of the Lupercus ; the wielding of the diſcipline was of courſe 
alſo excluſively left to her ; nor was this peculiar privilege which 
the other Ladies granted her, in that kind of farce they agreed to 
at among themſelves, materially different from the advantage 
which certain Clergymen granted their Biſhop when hy played 
G 2 


at 


| ſweetneſs ſurpaſſed that of the ſweeteſt perfumes, — 
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at Whiſt with him, who permitted his Lordſhip to name the 
trump. | 
With regard to the alvrecanied Gentlemen, however, it is 
pretty evident that (owing, no doubt, to the good- nature inherent 
in their ſex) they uſed no kind of ſeverity in the diſciplines they 


impoſed; except indeed Parſon Crofton, who, from the circum- 


ſtance of his writing a pamphlet, and a quarto pamphlet too, in 


defence of the flagellation he had inflicted, ſeems really to have 


been in earneſt, both when he planned, and when he executed it. 


Thus Abelard, in one of the abovementioned Letters he wrote 


to his pupil, while ſhe lived retired in the Monaſtery of Paraclet, 
expreſsly ſays that the blows he gave her, were ſuch blows as 


friendſhip alone, not anger, ſuggeſted; he even adds that their 


—verbera 


| guandoque dabat amor, non furor, gratia, nan ira, gue omnium un- 
guentorum ſuavitatem trenſcenderent. 


Father Girard, as is evident from the whole tenor of the de- 
claration of Miſs Cadiere herſelf, had as little intention as Abe- 


lard, to do any kind of i injury to his pupil or penitent ; and Cor- 


nelius Adrianſen, as appears from Meteren's Account, uſed to 


proceed with the ſame caution and tenderneſs for his penitents, 


as the two above-mentioned Gentlemen, and contented himſelf, 


as our Author ſays, with gently rubbing them with his inſtru- 
ments of diſcipline ;—molliter perfricabat. 


That Confeſſors ſhould contract ſentiments of friendſhip for 


their female penitents, like thoſe mentioned by Abelard, is how- 
ever, nowiſe ſurprizing. La F ontaine fays, that 


Tout homme ęſt homme, & les Moines ſur tous. 


« Every 
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« Every Man is a Man, and Monks above all others.” He 


might at leaſt have ſaid, © Every Man is a Man, and Monks as 


« well as others,” and to this have added, that their virtue, eſpe- 


cially that of Confeſſors, is expoſed to dangers of a peculiar 
kind. In fact, the obligation, which thoſe who perform that 


office are under, to hear, with ſeeming indifference, the long 


confeſſions of Women of every age, who frequently enter into 
numerous particulars concerning the ſins which they have either 
committed, or had diſtant wiſhes to commit, is no very ealy taik 
for Men who, as hath juſt now been obſerved, are after all no- 
thing but Men; and they are, under ſuch circumſtances, fre- 


quently agitated by thoughts not very conſonant with the appa- 


rent gravity and ſanctity of their looks. Nay, raiſing ſuch thoughts 


in them, and 1 in general creating ſentiments of love in their Con- 
feſſors, are deſigns which numbers of female penitents, who at no 
time entirely ceaſe being actuated by womaniſh views, expreſsly 


entertain, notwithſtanding the apparent ingenuity of their con- 


feſſions, and in which they but too often ſucceed, to their own, . 
and their frail Confeſſors, coſt. Thus, it appears from Miſs 


Cadiere's declarations, that ſhe had of herſelf aimed -at making 
the conqueſt of Father Girard, though: a Man paſt fifty years of 
age, being induced to this by his great reputation both as a 


Preacher and a Man of parts; and ſhe expreſsly confeſſed that 


ſhe had for a long while been making intereſt to be admitted i into 
the number of his penitents. 5 3 
Indeed, theſe dangers to which Confeſſors are expoſed from their 


continual and confidential intercourſe with the Sex, (for, to the 


praiſe 
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preiſe of Women be it ſpoken, they are infinitely more exact 
than Men in making their confeſſions) are much taken notice of 
in the books in which directions are given to ſuch Prieſts as are 
deſigned for that employment; and they are warned againſt no- 


thing ſo much as an inclination to hear preferably the confeſſions 


of perſons of the other Sex,———St. Charles Borromee, as 
J have read in one of thoſe books, preſcribed to Confeſſors to 
have all the doors wide open, when they heard the con- 
feſſion of a Woman; and he had ſupplied them with a ſet of 
paſſages from Palms, ſuch as, Cor mundum crea in me Domine, and 
the like, which he adviſed them to have paſted on ſome con- 
ſpicuous place within their fight, and which were to ſerve them 
as e jaculatory exclamations by which to vent the wicked thoughts 
with which they might feel themſelves agitated, and as kinds of 
Abracadabras, or Retro Satanas, to apply to, whenever they 
ſhould find themſelves on the point of being overcome by ſome 
too ſudden and violent temptation. | 
Numbers of Confeſſors, however, whether it was that they 
had forgotten to ſupply themſelves with the paſſages recommend- 
ed by St. Charles Borromee, or that thoſe paſſages really proved 
ineffectual in thoſe inſtants in which they were intended to be 7 
uſeful, have, at different times, formed ſerious deſigns upon the 
chaſtity of their penitents; and the fingular fituation in which 
they were placed, both with reſpect to the Public, and to their 
penitents t themſelves, with whom changing the grave ſupercilious 
Confeſſor into the wanton lover, was no eaſy tranſition, have led 
them to uſe expedients of rather ſingular kinds, to attain their 


ends. 
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ends. Some, like Robert d' Arbriſſel, (and the fame has been 
ſaid of Adhelm, an Engliſh Saint who lived before the Con- 

queſt) have induced young Women to lie with them in the ſame 

beds, giving them to underſtand, that, if they could prove 
ſuperior to every temptation, and riſe from bed as they went to it, 
it would be an act in the higheſt degree meritorious. Others, 
Menas, for inſtance, a Spaniſh Monk whoſe caſe was | quoted 
in the proceedings againſt Father Girard, perſuaded young Wo- 
men to live with him in a kind of holy conjugal union, which 
he deſcribed to them, but which did not however end, at laſt, in 

that intellectual manner which the Father had promiſed. Others 
- have perſuaded Women that the works of matrimony were no 
leſs liable to pay tithes than the fruits of the earth, and have re- 
ceived theſe tithes accordingly... This ſcheme was, it is aid, 
contrived by the Fryars of a certain Convent in ſmall | 
town in Spain, and La Fontaine has made it the ſubject 
of one of his Tales, which he has entitled The Cordeliers of Cata- 
 bonia, in which he deſcribes with much humour the great punc= 
tuality of the Ladies, i in the Town in queſtion, in diſcharging 
their debts to the F athers, and the vaſt buſineſs that was, in con- 5 
ſequence, carried on in the Convent of the latter. 
Laſtly, other Confeſſors have had recourſe to their power of in- 
gicting diſciplines, as an excellent expedient for preventing the. 
frit ſuſpicions which their penitents might entertain of their 
views. 

In order the better to remove the ſcruples which the modeſty. 
of the latter cauſed them at firſt to oppoſe, they have repreſented. 


to 
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to them, that our firſt Parents were naked in the garden of Eden; 
they moreover have aſked, whether people muſt. not be naked, 
when they are chriſtened ; and ſhall not they likewiſe be ſo, on 
the day of the Reſurrection ? Nay, others have made ſuch a ſtate 1 8 
of nakedneſs, on the part of their penitents, a matter of expreſs | 
duty, and have ſupported this doctrine, as the Author of the 
Apologie four Herodote relates, by quoting the paſſage of Jeſus 
Chriſt, in which he ſays, Go, and ſhew thyſelf to the Prieft. 
However, inſtances of the wantonneſs of Prieſts like this latter, 
in which a ſerious uſe was made of paſſages from the Books on 
which our Rehgion is grounded, in order to forward ſchemes of 
a criminal nature, certainly cannot, in whatever light the ſubject 

be con ſadered, admit of any juſtification; though, on the other 
hand, when the dreadful calamities which ſophiſms of this kind, 
and the arts of Men of the ſame cloth, have brought 1 upon Man- 
kind, are conſidered, one cannot help wiſhing that they had 
conſtantly employed both theſe ſophiſms and their artifices in 
purſuits like thoſe above mentioned, and that enſnaring a few fe- 
male penitents (who were not perhaps, after all, extremely un- 
willing to be enſnared) and flagellating a few Devotees, had been 
the worſt exceſſes they ever had committed. 
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Singular inflances of the oh thas has been made of Hagel. 


lations. 


10 great was che ne of people, n a 
certain time, in favour of flagellations, that we 
find them to have been uſed upon almoſt every occa- 
fron, Thus for inſtance, in caſes of imminent dangers, 
which the perſons who were expoſed to them, ſaw no 
poſſible means of avoiding, they immediately took to 
flagellating themſelves; whether they thought that this 
holy exerciſe would preſently waſh off thoſe fins which 
had brought them into ſo diſtreſſing a fituation, or 
hoped that it would ſo far clear their thoughts as to 
enable them to diſcover reſources that had hitherto 
eſcaped them. Thus it was that Abbot Guy of Pom- 
poſa, as hath been related in a former place, had no 
ſooner received intelligence that Archbifhop Heribert, 
whoſe authority he had no means of oppoſing, had re- 
ſolved to pull down his Monaſtery, than he fummoned 
his Monks, and then they all together flagellated them- 
ſelves ſoundly. The ſame expedient had alto been re- 
ſorted to by the Hermit of the Pont Euxine, when he 
dreaded the fury of that daring military Man, who has. 
been above mentioned (p. 164, 165); and it is a pity 
that Authors have neglected to log, us how far both 
Db: this 
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this Hermit and the Abbot of e had obtained 
their ends. * 

As it was the evnſlant practice of Priefts to preſcribe 
flagellations as a part of the /atigfaction which people 
owed to the Church for their fins, the opinion became 
at laſt eſtabliſhed, that they were not only an uſeful, 
but alſo a neceſſary part of Penitence : without them 
it was thought to be a body without a ſoul, and there 
could be no ſuch thing as true repentance. Hence the 
perſons who bad been guilty of ſins that had given 
general offence, applied to flagellations as a neceſſary 
means of removing the ſcandal; nor were ſuch flagel- 
lations, even though publickly inflicted, looked upon 
as being in the leaſt derogatory to their dignity. 

Thus we find in one of Oſbertus's Books, that a 
certain Count, who lived in the year 970, having con- 
tracted an unlawful marriage with one of his near re- 
lations, not only parted afterwards with her, but want- 
ed, beſides, to be flagellated in the preſence of St. 
Dunſtan, and of the General Aſſembly of the Clergy. 

_ « Terrified (fays Oſbertus) by the greatneſs of his 

cc crime, his en ceaſed; and aſter having re- 
08 nounced his unlawful wedlock, he impoſed upon 


$ himſelf N 
* This power rof flagellations, of brightening the underſtand- 


ing, and ſupplying happy thoughts, on important emergencies, 
| has been ſo well known to the Framers of Monaſtic Rules, that 
they have preſcribed to Nuns to give themſelves a diſcipline, be- 
fore they proceed upon the election of a Prioreſs, See, for "ny 


ſtance, the Rules For the Nuns of our Lady, at Bourdeaux. 
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© himſelf the taſk of penitence. As Dunſtan was pre- 
00 ſiding at a meeting of the Clergy of the kingdom, 
that was then holding according to cuſtom, the Count 
400 came into the middle of the Aſſembly, barefooted, 
es clothed with wool, and carrying rods in his hands, and 
« threw himſelf, groaning and weeping, at the feet of 
„ Dunſtan. This inſtance of piety moved the whole 
_ « Aſſembly, and Dunſtan more than the reſt. However, 
ce as he deſired thoroughly to reconcile the Man with 
God, he preſerved an appearance of ſeverity in his looks, 
os ſuitable to the occaſion, and for an whole hour per- 
e ſiſted in refuſing his demands : when at laſt all the 
<« Prelates having joined in the prayers of the Count, 
«© Dunſtan granted him the indulgence he demanded.” 
Do inſtance, however, can be quoted on the ſubject 
we ale ſpeaking of, more ſtriking than that of Henry II. 


King of Eng land. This P. ince having, by a few haſty 


angry e he ſaid on a certain occaſion, been the cauſe 
of the aſſaſſination of Thomas Becket, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, expreſſed afterwards the greateſt forrow for 
his imprudence : but neither the Prieſts nor the Nation 
would take his word on that account: they only gave 
credit to the reality of his repentance, when he had 
| ſubmitted to the all- purifying ceremony of a Hagel - 
lation; and, in order more completely to remove ol 
doubts i in that reſpect, he went through it publicly, 
'The following i is the account which Matthew Paris, a 
Writer who lived about thole times, has given of the 
tranſaction. * gut as the flaughterers of this g glorious 
« © Martyr, had taken occation to ſlay him irom a few 
D d 2 | words 
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words the King had ſaid rather imprudently, the 
« King aſked abſolution for it from the Biſhops who 


<« were preſent, and ſubjecting his bare ſkin to the diſ- 
4⁰ cipline of rods, received four or five ſtripes from 


© every one of the religious perſons preſent, a multitude 


of whom had aſſembled.“ * 

To this inſtance of a flagellation publicly un- 
dergone by a Sovereign, may be added that which was 
inflicted upon Gill, Count of the Venalſſin Country. 


This Count having cauſed the Curate of a certain Pariſh 
to be buried alive, who had refuſed to bury the body of a 


poor Man, till the uſual fees were paid, drew upon himſelf 


the wrath of the Pope ; nor could he afterwards con- 
vince either the holy F ather, or the World, of the fin- 
cerity of his repentance, till he had ſubjected i it to the 
ſame teſt as Henry II. had done, namely, a flagella- 


tion; which was inflicted upon him before the gate of 


the Cathedral Church of e f 


| Simple 


* Sed quoniam interſectores Martyris glorioff ex verbis ejus non ſatis 
circumſpectꝰ prolatis, occaſionem ſumpſerant Archiepiſcopum perimendi, 


4b Epiſcopis qui tunc præſentes erant abſolutionem petut, carnemque 


am nudam diſcipline virgarum ſupponens, a fingullis viris religtoſis, 
guorum multitudo magna convenerat, ictus ternos vel quinss accepit. 


+ To the above inſtances of Sovereigns who have been pub- 


lickly flagellated, may alſo be added that of Raymond, Count of 


Toulouſe, whoſe Sovereignty extended over a very conſiderable. 
part of the South of France. The flagellation, however, under- 


gone by that Prince, was far from being voluntary on his part. 


Having given protection in his dominions to the Sect, called the 
Albigenſes 
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Simple breaches of decorum have alſo, at times, been 
correcded by flagellations, as appears from a fact I am 
going 
Albigenſes, Innocent III, the moſt haughty Pope that ever filled 
the Papal Chair, publiſhed a Croiſade againſt him; his dominjons 
were in conſequence ſeized, nor could he ſucceed to have them 
reſtored to him before he had ſubmitted to receive diſcipline from 
the hands of the Legate of the Pope, who ſtripped him naked to 
the waiſt at the door of the Church, and drove him up to the 
altar in that ſituation, all the while beating him with rods. 
F Nor have Hagellations been only uſeful thus to preſerve Sove- 
reignties ; they have alſo (which redounds much to their honour) OR 
ſerved to acquire them. Of this, inſtances may be ſeen at every 
vacancy of the See of W urtzbourg, or Wirtzbourg, a ſovereign 
- Biſhoprick : in Germany: it is an antient cuſtom in the Chapter 
of that Church, that the perſon who has been elected by them 
to fill the place of the late Biſhop, muſt, before he can procure 
his inſtallation run the gantlope between the other Canons, who 
are then formed in two rows, and ſupplied with rods. Some lay 
this cuſtom was eſtabliſhed in order to diſcourage the German 
Princes from being Candidates for the above Biſhoprick ; but 
perhaps alſo the Canons who inſtituted it, had no other view 
than procuring to themſelves and their ſucceſſors, the pleaſure, 
when they afterwards ſhould fee their equals become their Sove- 
reigns, of remembering that they had flagellated them. 
With reſpect to the diſcipline undergone by King Henry II. 


mongh he may be {aid to have freely ſubmitted to it, yet it did 
not 
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going to relate, which is at the ſame time very uſeſul 


to prove both the great ſtrictneſs of certain perſons in 
inflicting 


not, at bottom, materially differ from that impoſed upon Ray- 
mond, Count of Toulouſe. This Prince had, no doubt, too 
much underſtanding to ſubmit to a ceremony of this kind, out 


+ regard for ſome vulgar notion of the people merely, and much 


leſs out of any ſuperſtition of his own; but he thought it ne- 
ceſſary to perform ſome remarkable religious act of that ſort, for 
ſilencing at once the clamours of the Prieſts, the whole body of 
whom, incenſed by the death of Becket, were every-where en- 
dieavouring to ſpirit up the people to a revolt; and he may with 
truth be ſaid to have ſubmitted to being flagellated, in order to 


preſerve his kingdom : which may ſerve as a proof, among others, : 2 


that ĩt is agreeable to be a King. 


The laſt inſtance of a Sovereign who received a correction frown 
the Church, was that of Henry IV. of F rance, when he was 
abſolved of his excommunication and hereſy ; and the diſcipline 
_ undergone by that Prince ſupplies the ſolution for an intereſting. 
queſtion, which may be added to thoſe that have been above diſ- 
cuſſed ; that is, which is the moſt agreeable manner of receiving 


a flagellation? It is by Proxy. This was the manner in which 


the King we ſpeak of, ſuffered the diſcipline which the Church, 
inflicted upon him. His proxies were Meſſ. D Oſſat, and Du, 
5 Perron, who were afterwards made Cardinals, During the per- 
forming of che ceremony of the King' 8 abſolution, and while the 
Choriſters were re ſinging the Pſalm M; erere met Deus, the Pope, at 


every 
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inflicting corrections of this kind, and that Prieſts did 
not ſhew more indulgence to each other in that reſpect 
than 


every verſe, beat, with a red on the ſhoulders of each of the two 
_ proxies ; which may ſerve to ſhew how eſſential apart of the cere- 
mony of an abſolution, flagellations have been thought to be; and 
alſo, how ſtrictly the Church of Rome adheres to ſuch forms as 
are preſcribed by its Ritual, or, by the Ponti efical, as it is called. 
Expreſs mention was moreover made of the above beating, in 
the written proceſs that was drawn of the tranſaction. Dominus 
Papa verberabat & percutiebat humeros Procuraterum & cujuslibet 
þſorum, virgd quam in manibus habebat. | 
As a farther indulgence to the King who was thus diſciplined 
| by: Proxy, and perhaps alſo out of ſome regard for the age in which = 
the ceremony was performed, the two Gentlemen who repreſented 
| him, were ſuffered to keep their coats on, during the opera- 
tion; and the laſhes ſeem moreover not to have been laid upon 
them, with any great degree of vigour. However, ſome perſons 
at the Court of F rance, either out of envy againſt the two above 
Gentlemen, on account of the commiſſion with which the King 
had favoured them, or with a view to divert themſelves, had, it 
ſcems, circulated a report, that, on the day of the ceremony, 
the 17th of September, I595, they had been made actually to 
ſtrip i in the Church, and under? 2⁰ a dreadful flagellation. This 
report M. D' Oſſat contradicts in one of his Letters, the 5 
lection of which has been printed; and he fays, that the diſci- 
pline in queſtion was performed to comply with the rules ſet down 


AD | 1 
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than they did to the Laity. The inſtance I mean is 
that of the Biſhop of Chalons, who, for his having, 
upon a certain occaſion, made his appearance at Church 
without his proper accoutrements, was vigorouſly flagel- 
lated in the preſence of the whole Chapter, by the 
Dean of the Cathedral Church of Rheims, who was 
an Engliſhman. The following is the account given by 
'Thomas de Chantpre, | © There was (he ſays) in the 
„Church of Rheims, a very able Dean, an Engliſhman 
cc by birth genere Anglicans who, as we have been 
« jnformed from ſeveral perſons who knew him, uſed 
ce ſtoutly to correct his brother Canons for their faults, 
<« Tt happened in his time that the venerable Albert, 
« Biſhop of Liege, and brother to the Duke of Brabant, 
c was driven out of Germany by the Emperor Henry, 
« and treacherouſly ſlain by a few ſoldiers of that Em- 
96; peror, near the city of Rheims. On che Feat ap- 


pointed 


in the Pontifical, but that ce they felt it no more than if it had 
% been a ys that had paſſed over them, being ſo well coated 1 
"$8 they were. le 
Very expreſs mention of the above diſcipline, was never- 
theleſs made, as hath been above obſerved, in the written pro- 


cCeſs drawn on the occaſion ; ; but the Miniſters of the King would 


-=- not ſuffer it to be joined with the Bull of abſolution which the 


King ratified, and in which no ſuch account was contained. 
'This, another French Author obſerves, did not prevent the Italians 
from deriving much triumph from the event, and laying that the 


King of France had been = diſciplined at Rome. 
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© pointed to celebrate his funeral, the venerable Rothard, 
© who, though he was {till Archdeacon of Rheims, had 
<« Jately been elected Biſhop of Chilons in Champagne, 
* made his appearance, accompanied by a number of 
noble perſons, without being clothed in his Canonical 
«© gown. After the ceremony was concluded, the Dean 
<« called all the Canons together, and among "tem the 
above Biſhop. As foom as they were ſeated, the 
Dean faid to the Prelate ; You have not, ſo far as I 
© know, Feligned as yet your Canonſhip, or Arch- 
« deaconſhip ? the latter made anſwer, he had not. 
Well then, ſaid the Dean, come and make fatis- 
< faction to the Church, and prepare your back for a 
os diſcipline in the preſence of the Brothers, for your 
<« having come to the choir, without the nuptial robe. 
<« To this the elected Biſhop made no objection ; he 
«© roſe from his ſeat, firmed himſelf, and received a 
„ moſt vigorous diſcipline from the Dean : this done, 
© he put his clothes on again, and before the whole 
. congregation, ſaid to the Dean in a moſt graceful 
„ manner, I give thanks to God, and to his bleſſed 
Mother, the Patroneſs of the Qharch of Rheims, 
4 that ! e it under the government of ſuch a perſon 
68 as you. 1 
Among theſe A of chi extentive uſe that has 
been made of flagellations, we certainly ought not to 
. omit 


„„ Nec 0407 a, veſtes exuit Elæctus, & D valid, uman 
a eiplngw accepit : qua accepid veſtibus retudutus Decano cum maxima 
 oris gratid coram omnibus dixit ; gratias ago Deo & Patronæ Remenjis 


 Ecclefie gjus piiſimæ genttrici, qued te talem in regimine relinqus. 
Lab. II. op: XXXIX. Num. 20. 
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omit mentioning the application that has been made of 
them to the information of Heretics; the holy per- 
ſonages whoſe office it was to convert them, having 

frequently recurred to them, as an excellent expedient, 
either for opening the eyes of ſuch as abſolutely refuſed 
to believe, or for confirming the faith of thoſe who did 
as yet believe but imperfectly. Among other inſtances 
a that uſe of flagellations we ſpeak of, it will ſuffice 
to produce that of Bonner, Biſhop of London, who, 
8 500 5 he had, under the reign of Henry VIII. con- 
ſented to the fchiſm which then took place in the 
Church, made it his conſtant practice, under Queen 
Mary, to fuſtigate the Proteſtants with rods with his 
own hands, at leaſt if we are to credit the account given 
by Biſhop Burnet, in his Hiſtory of the Reformation, 
in England.“ 5 
This general eſteem for Aagellatiomt, 1 had 

led people to conſider them as an infallible method of 
atoning for paſt ſins, alſo induced them to think they 
would be extremely apt to give weight to thofe admo- 
nitions 


1 do not remember to have met with the above fact in Burnet: 
Mr. Hume, who alſo relates it, quotes, it ſeems, another Author: 
however, Biſhop Burnet relates another. fact much to the fame 
effect, which is that of Mr. James Bainham, a Gentleman of 
the T emple, Who was accuſed of fayouring the new opinions : 
Chancellor More cauſed him to be fuſtigated in his own (More's) 
houſe, and thence ſent him to the Tower. Our Author, who 
has really inſerted the above inſtance of Biſhop Bonner in his 


text; 
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nitions with which it is the duty of good Chriſtians to 
aſſiſt each other. Hence we end that the Saints, who, 
like ſeveral other perſons, have been pretty free with 
their advices to other men, have frequently aſſumed a 
power to corroborate them by flagellations. 

Among other inſtances of theſe corrections beſtowed 
by Saints, upon perſons who did not aſk them ſor their 
advice, and over whom they had no authority but what 
they derived from their ſuperior virtue, none can be 
quoted more remarkable than that of St. Romuald, 
who, on a certain occaſion, ſeverely flagellated his very 

Father, whoſe conduct he diſapproved, as Cardinal 
Damian relates, who, we may obſerve, greatly ap- 
proves the action of the Saint. T he following is the 
account given by the Cardinal. After he had re- 
« ceived permiſſion for that purpoſe from his Superiors, 
he ſet out upon his intended ] journey, without either 
60 horſe, or cart, but only with a ſtick in his hand, and 


c with "THY BY OR and, from the remoteſt Londen | 


of France, at laſt reached Ravenna. There finding 
ce his Father determined to return to the World, he put 
c him in the ſtocks; he tied him with heavy chains, 
« dealt hard blows to him, and continued uſing him 
* 5 66 with ; 


text, had, however, no occaſion to go out of his own Country, 
in ſearch of inſtances of flagellations beſtowed upon Heretics ; 
though, to ſay the truth, I have been the more pleaſed to meet 
with that inſtance, and to add that of Chancellor More to it, 
in that they both evince the great advantages of flagellations, 
ſince Divines of all Countries have equally had recourſe to them. 
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© with this pious feverity, bijl by the favorr of God, he 
ce had brought his foul back to a ftate of falvation,”” * 
Too thoſe flagellations beftowed by Saiuts upon per- 
455 who did not afk for them, we may ſafely add thoſe 
with which they have, at different times, ſerved ſuch 
Ladies, as, ſmitten with their charms, (with the Saints 
charme, 1 mean) have ventured to make them pro- 
poſals totally inconſiſtent with their virtue, Theſe 
propofals the Saints not only conftantly rejected mag- 
nanimoully, but moreover ſeldom diſmiſſed the Ladies 
who attempted them, without making them feel the 
points of their diſciplines. This was, for inftance, the 
manner in which St. Edmund, who was afterwards 
Biſhop of Canterbury, behaved on an occaſion like thoſe 
we mention, as the learned Claude Deſpence, a Pariſian 
Theologian, relates in his Book on Continence. St. Ed- 
mund, the above Writer ſays, during the time he was 
purſuing his ſtudies in Paris, was ſolicited by a young 
Woman to commit with her the ſin of fornication; he 
thereupon bade her come to his apartment, and there 
ſtripped her naked, and flagellated her ſo leverely that 
he covered her whole body with ftripes, . 


„„ liens pedes jus fortiter ftrinsxit, gravibus eum vinculis 
alligavit, verberibus duris affitxit, & tamain corpus ejus pid ſeveritate 


eat donec ejus mentem ad Jalutis Jeatum Deo medente reduxit. 


* Eam 4d muſeum ſium excivit, ibique Jpoliatam ma 
cæcidit, ac ic nudatum corpus vibicibus conſeribillavit. 


I fear much, that among thoſe crouds of young Men of ohit * 
Country, w who are, in theſe. times, continually flocking to -the- 
abovenamed gay City, there are but very few who imitate the 
conduct of r bleſſed Countryman St. Edmund. 
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Brother Mathew, of Avignon, a Capuchin Fryar, who, 
in the year 1 564, died in Corſica, with a reputation of 
ſanctity, alſo gave an inſtance of virtue of the ſame kind 
as that manifeſted by St. Edmund, The Saint having 
been charitably received in a certain Caſtle in Piedmont, 
here he was then begging about the Country, a young 
Lady, extremely handſome, and of noble birth, came 
during the night, ſtripped to her ſhift, to viſit ham, in 
the room that had been aſſigned to him, and approach- 
ing the bed in which he was aſleep, ſolicited him 
to commit the carnal fin. But the holy Fryar, inſtead 
of anſwering her, took up his diſcipline, made with 
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ſound and well-knotted Spaniſh fmall cords, and flagel- 
| lated her ſo briſkly upon her back, her poſteriors and | 
_ thighs, that he not only made her bluſh with ſhame,” | 
but moreover left upon her many a viſible proof of the ll 
lecture he had given her, and thus diſmiſſed her.“ | 
To theſe inſtances of the holy ſeverity with which jj 
Saints. have treated ſuch Ladies as ventured to make at- : 11 
tempts upon their virtue, may be added that of Bernardin ll 
of Sienna, according to the account given by Surius ; il 
for the virtue of Saints has been expoſed to more Wl 
dangers than the vulgar think of. © One day (fays Wl 
« Surius) as Bernardin was gone abroad to buy ſome ſt 
© bread, a Woman, the Wiſe of a Citizen of uy ll 
06 called him to her houſe : as ſoon as he had got into vn 
« it, ſhe locked the door, and ſaid, Unleſs you now let ll 


= — 
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* Sh flagello nodis aſperato, ex 3 Ibericis compacto, 
ramdite diverberavit, tot que vibicibus ſilcos ſangumolentos mn femoribus, 
clunibus ac ſeapulis diduxit, ut non ſoliim ſuffuſo vi aus Verilmn 
etiam Pu vi doloris, ſanguine, fugaverit. 
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© me have my will, T declare I will cover you with 
« ſhame, and ſay that you have offered violence to me. 
* Bernardin, finding himſelf drawn into ſuch a danger- 
©« ous ſituation, prayed to God, within himſelf, not to. 
ce forſake him; for he greatly deteſted that crime. God 
did not diſregard his prayer : he preſently lay 
to him to tell the Woman, that ſince ſhe would * 
© ſolutely have it ſo, ſhe mult ſtrip off her clothes. To 
* this the Woman made no objection ; and ſhe Ca 
* ſcarcely done when Bernardin exhibited - his whip, 
* which he happened to have then about. him, and 
« laying faſt hold of her, began to exert it v igorouſſy; 
nor did he give up fuſtigating her, till her luſtful 
* ardoùr was extinguiſhed, She loyed the holy Man the 
better for that, afterwards ; and ſo did her Huſband, 
0 when he knew how: 1 had been tranſacted,” * 


S 5 
Ne 2 neglexit Dominus þreces fervi fat : fugeelf If mox 


confilium ut dice el muliert, vellet ita fieri, ut veſtibus ſe nudaret. 
Drxit hoc ille, nec mulier diſtulit: interim profert ille Hagellum quod 
apud fe habebat, apprehenſamgue fortiter fæminam egregie cadere- 
cepit, nec deſtitit danec ardor libidinis in ed extinttus. Ed cauſa 


zmpenfius mulier amavit ſanctum virum, e maritus us, ubi 
 comperit rem ab eo geſtam. 


It was with the greateſt pleaſure 1 read the accounts of the : 
advances Ladies have made to the above holy perſonages. Con- 
ſidering the opinion entertained by a number of perſons, Ga: 
| Rakes, Coxcombs, and in general the moſt worthleſs part of the 

mals ſex, are commonly the moſt welcome t to the favours of the 


Ladies, 
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Chap. IX.] THE FLAGELLANTS. 223 
Ladies, I think it reflects the greateſt honour upon them all, that | 


ſeveral among them have gone the greateſt lengths in favour of 1 
: Saints, and have ſet aſide, out of love for them, thoſe rules of A 
moderation and decency which Ladies are otherwiſe ſo naturally 


inclined to reſpect. 


With regard to the manner in which the Saints themfelves uſed 


the above Ladies, it is certainly ſomewhat fingular : however, 
J muſt poſtpone giving my opinion about it, till a few remarks 
are made on what more preciſely conſtitutes the ſubject of this 
Chapter, which is the great uſefulneſs of flagellations ; a matter 


about which the inſtances above recited certainly do not allow 


any doubt to ſubſiſt. Indeed, too much cannot be ſaid on that 
ſubject: the moſt extenſive uſe, as we have ſeen, hath been made 
of them by the wiſeſt Nations; ; and, like a kind of univerſal 


panacea, or if you pleaſe, like Doctor Sangrado's warm water, 1 I 
they have afforded a remedy for every diſorder, or difficulty. 


The inſtances of flagellations, above produced, have, however, 


been confined to actions of Saints, or to caſes of great moment, 


and in which whole Nations were concerned, ſuch as the con- 


futation of Hereſies, the improvement of the morals of 


: Sovereigns, and the acquiſition and preſervation of Kingdoms; ; 7” | 
but if we attend to a number of events that have happened, we 

ſhall Gnd that they have likewiſe been attended with very great 
advantages, i in regard to private individuals. 
Thus, flagellations have been uſeful to ſeveral perſons, either 


to make, or to promote their fortunes ; ; and without mentioning | 


here the vulgar ſtory of thoſe who have been flagellated, when | 


Boys, 
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Boys, in the room of the Heir to the Crown, we find that the 
two abovementioned Gentlemen, Meſſrs. D' Oſſat and Du Perron, 
Who had had the honour to be diſciplined at Rome, for the 
account of their Royal Maſter, were afterwards, through his 
intereſt, promoted to the dignity of Cardinals, beſides obtaining 
conſiderable emoluments. 

Others, though they have not gained ſuch ſubſtential ad- 
vantages as places and penſions, have acquired, which in tlie 
opinion of many judicious perſons 1s not leſs valuable, extenſive 
reputations. Some have acquired ſuch reputations, by the 
flagellations they have inflicted, —among theſe are to be ranked 
Cornelius Adrianſen, Zachary Crofton, and the Lady mentioned 
by Brantome, —ard others, by the flagellations they have under- 
gone; ſuch was Titus Oates, ſo well known in the Hiſtory of 
this Country, as Biſhop Burnet expreſsly lays, for he fays, that 
« this treatment did rather raiſe Oates 8 reputation, than 
e fink it. (A. 1685;) RY 
Flagellations have been eſpecially uſeful in the intercourſe 
of private life, when employed as corrections; and this is a caſe 
that has moſt frequently happened. Thus, for inſtance, bon mots 
at the expence of other perſons, and Satires, have numberleſs 
times drawn diſciplines upon their Authors, Without dutlling 
| here upon any recent facts, it will ſufce to mention the caſe of 
Miſs de Limeuil, which has been before recited, that of the 
Court Buffoon which has been related in the ſame place, and alſo 
| that of the Poet Clopinel, the Continuator, or rather Finiſher, of 
that antient and celebrated Romance, the Roman de la Roſe, who 


Was 
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was once very near being flagellated by the Ladies of the Court of 
of France, for having tried his wit at the expence of the Sex in 
general, as will be related hereafter. 

Indeed, to diſcuſs the ſubject of the uſefulneſs of flagellations 


in a manner adequate to its importance and extenſiveneſs, would 
lead us into narratives without end: I will therefore, for the ſake 


of ſhortneſs, content myſelf with adding two or three facts to 
thoſe before recited; as, beſides ſupplying intereſting conſequences, 
they are ſufficiently authenticated. 

The firſt, which is very uſeful to prove that the ſecrets of of 


Ladies ought never to be betrayed, is that of the flagellation 


which was inflicted on a certain Surgeon, who gave a looſe to his 
tongue, at the expence of a great Lady to whom his aſſiſtance had 
been uſeful. The Lady I mean was the Queen of Navarre, W ife 
to the Prince Who was afterwards King of F rance, under the 


name of Henry IV: : ſhe was herſelf much more nearly allied to 
the Crown than the Prince her huſband, and would have mounted ; 


the throne in her own-right, if it had not been for the Salic 
Law. The Princeſs in queſtion was learned, witty, handſome ; 
and ſhe had, in particular, ſuch a fine arm, that it was commonly 
reported that the Marquis of Canillac, under whoſe guard ſhe 
lived for a while as ſtate priſoner, fell in love with her on the 


ſight of it. With theſe qualifications ſhe united gay, amorous 


diſpoſitions, having even been ſuſpected to love the great Duke of 


Guile, who afterwards nearly poſſeſſed himſelf of the Crowns 


and the had beſides a turn for political intrigues. During the 
F 1 celebrated 
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226 THE HISTORY OF (Chap. IX. 
celebrated civil wars of the League, to come to the point, being 
in the City of Agen, ſhe attempted to make herſelf miſtreſs of 
the place; but the oppoſite party having found means to raiſe an 
inſurrection againſt her, ſhe was obliged to fly, accompanied by a 
body of about 80 Gentlemen and 40 ſoldiers : her flight was even 
ſo precipitate that the was obliged to get on horſeback without 
having time to procure a pillion, and in that ſituation the rode a 
great number of miles, behind a gentleman, being continually 
expoſed to the greateſt danger, for ſhe paſſed through a body of a 
thouſand Harquebufjers, who killed ſeveral of her followers : 
5 having at laſt reached a place of ſafety, ſhe borrowed a ſhift from 
a ſervant maid, and thence purſued her j journey to the next Town, 
named Hen, i in Auvergne, where ſhe recovered from her fears. 
However, the great fatigue ſne had undergone, threw her into a 
fever that laſted ſeveral days; and beſides, the want of that | 
comfortable accommodation which has been juſt mentioned, a 
pillion, during her long precipitate flight, had cauſed that part of 
her body on which ſhe fat, to be in a miſerable. condition. 
A Surgeon was therefore applied to, to procure her relief; and 
ſuch was the epulotick, ſarcotick, agglutinative, incarnative, 

healing, conſolidant, ſanative nature of the ſalves he employed, 
| that ſhe was cured in a ſhort time; and thus far the Surgeon 
certainly deſerved her thanks : but as he afterwards indulged 
himſelf in idle ſtories concerning the cure he had performed, the 
Princeſs, who heard of it, grew much incenſed againſt him, 
and cauſed him to be ſerved with that lordly kind of correction 


which has been before deſcribed; that is to 2 ſhe ordered him, 
as 
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as Scaliger aſſures, to be ſoundly flagellated. elle lui fit donner 
les etrivieres. } 


Nobody certainly will think that the revenge taken by the above 


Princes was improper; on the contrary, all perſons will agree 


that it was a very becoming ſatisfaction, and which ſhe owed to 
herſelf. It is true, every body looks with deteſtation upon the 
action of the Princeſs of Gonzaga, commonly called the fair Fuliet, 
who cauſed a Gentleman to be aſſaſſinated, who had afliſted her 
in making her eſcape from the Town of Fondi, which the cele- 
| brated Corſair Barbarofla had ſurpriſed during the night, with a 


view, as it is faid, to ſeize upon her perſon, in order to make a 


preſent of her to the grand Signior,—being incenſed at the re- 
membrance of the Gentleman having ſeen her run in her ſhift, 


acroſs the fields, by moon-light. But without making any 


remark on the difference of the treatment the above Ladies had 


recourſe to, it will ſuffice to obſerve that no compariſon can be 


made between the caſe of the above Gentleman, and that of the 


| Surgeon : the latter had been guilty of an indiſcretion of the 
blackeſt kind, and which none but a talkative Frenchman could 


have committed; a thing with which we are not told the Gentle- 


man in queſtion had been charged ; and when we reflect on the 
enormity of his fault, inſtead of judging that he was too ſeverely 
uſed, we find he was treated with exceſſive mildneſs. 


Indeed, the more we conſider the circumſtances of the tis - 


affair, the more we are affected by the treacherous conduct of that 


miſerable le Surgeon. A wretch whom the Princeſs had diſtinguiſhed 
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in ſo flattering a manner from all the other perſons of the ſame 
profeſſion to whom ſhe might have equally applied, a ſcoundrel, 
a raſcal, a fellow, whom ſhe had with ſo much civility acquainted 
with the diſagreeable ſituation in which ſhe found herſelf, whom 
ſhe had deſired in fo engaging a manner to give her aliſtance, and 
to whom, we may no doubt add, the had given ſuch a bountiful 
reward, as well as expreſſed fo much gratitude, — for ſuch a man 
to betray afterwards the ſecret of the Princeſs, and give a looſe to 
his filly prating tongue at her expence! He certainly richly de- 
ferved the flagellation that was inflicted upon him, and I hope 
thoſe whoſe duty it was to ſerve him with it, were animated with 
the ſame ſenſe of his guilt with which this article is written. To 
this I ſhall add nothing, except that it is very likely, that, con- 
formably to what has been before obſerved, the flagellation in- 
flicted on the above Fi rench Surgeon, or Barber, was inflicted on 
him i in the Kitchen. | 
The ſecond inſtance of bagellations I propoſe to recite, will 
five to prove that they have been judged, by polite people, to be 
an excellent method of repreſſing the aſpiring views of rivals who 
pretended (unjuſtly, as the others thought) to an equality in point 
of either birth, wit, beauty, or other qualifications, The fact I 
mean, which made a great noiſe, and gave riſe to a celebrated | 
1law-ſuit before the Parliament of Paris, is that of the flagellation 
beſtowed wpon the Dame, or Lady, of Liancourt, by order of the 
Marchioneſs of Treſnel, in the year 1694: a fact which by all 
means deſerves a Place in this Book, and eſpecially in this 


— 5 
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Chapter, as being, in itſelf, an extremely illuſtrious inſtance 
of flagellation. 1 | | 
The ftory, as it is to be found in the French Book, entitled A 
Collection of celebrated Cauſes, Cauſes Celebres } is as follows. 
The Lady of Liancourt, the ſubject of the narrative, was origi- 
| nally born of Parents of a low rank. Having had the good luck 
to marry a rich Merchant, ſhe had addreſs enough to prevail 
upon him to leave her, at his death, which happened a few years 
after their marriage, the bulk of his fortune; and, being now a 
rich and handſome widow, ſhe married the Sieur, or Lord, of 
Liancourt; a man of birth, whoſe fortune was ſomewhat impaired 
by his former expenſive way of living. The Lady of Liancourt 
uſed to reſide, during the ſummer, at the Caſtle, or Eſtate, of her 
Huſband, near the town Chaumont: and in the ſame neigh- 
bourhood was ſituated the Eſtate of the Marquis of Treſnel. The 
manner of living of the Lady of Liancourt, together with the 
reputation of her wit and beauty, excited the jealouſy of the 
Marchioneſs of Treſnel, who, on account of her birth, conſidered 
herſelf as being greatly ſuperior to the other; and a ſtrong com- 
petition ſoon took place between the two Ladies, which be- 
came manifeſted in ſeveral places in a remarkable manner, 
eſpecially at Church, where the Marchioneſs went once ſo far 
8 violently to puſh the other Lady from her ſeat : the Lady of 
Liancourt, on the other hand, was ſaid to have wriiten a copy of 
verſes againſt the Marchioneſs and in ſhort, matters were 


carried to ſuch lengths between yon. that the Marchianeſs 


reſolved 
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reſolved to damp at once the pretenſions of her rival, and 


for that purpoſe applied to that effectual mode of correction 


which, as hath been ſeen in the courſe of this Book, ſo 


many great and celebrated perſonages have undergone, namely, 


a flagellation. Having well formed her plan in that reſpect, 


and reſolved that her rival ſhould undergo the correction, not 
by proxy, but in her own. perſon, the Marchioneſs, one day 
| the knew the Lady of Liancourt was going to dine at a caſtle - 
2 few miles diſtant from her ovin, got into her Coach and 


ix, accompanied by four Men behind, and three armed Ser vants 


on horſeback; and care had been previouſly taken to lay in 
a ſtock of good diſciplines, which were placed in the coach- 


box. Having arrived too late at the place on the highway 


at which ſhe propoſed to meet her antagoniſt, the Marchioneſs 
: alighted at the houſe of the Curate of the Pariſh, in order to wait g 
for her return, and ſtaid there, under ſome pretence, ſeveral 


hours, till at laſt a Servant, who had been left on the watch, 


came in haſte, and brought tidings that the Lady Liancourt's 
coach was in fight: the Marchioneſs thereupon got into her 


coach with the utmoſt ſpeed, and arrived juſt in time to 
throw herſelf acroſs the way, and ſtop the other Lady ; when 


the Servants, who. bad been properly directed beforehand, 
without loſs of time, took the latter out of her coach, and im- 
mediately proceeded to execute the orders they had received; 
and, from the complaint afterwards preterred by the ſuffering 


. Lady, it really ems that they endeavoured to diſcharge 


their 
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their office in ſuch a manner as might convince their Miſtreſs 
of their zeal in ſerving her. 

The affair ſoon made a great noiſe, and the King, who 


heard of it, immediately ſent expreſs orders to the Huſbands 
of the Ladies to avoid meeting. The Lady of Liancourt 
applied to the ordinary courſe of law, and brought a criminal 
action againſt the Marchioneſs, before the Parliament of Paris; 


the conſequence of which was, that the latter was condemned, 
both to aſk her pardon in open Court upon her knees, and 


pay her about two thouſand pounds damages, and was more- 


over baniſhed from the whole extent of the juriſdiction of 


the Parliament. The Servants, who are generally very ſeverely 
dealt with in F rance, when they ſuffer themſelves to be- 


come the inſtruments of the violence of their Maſters, were 


condemned to the Gallies. And Miſs De Villemartin, Who 


had been co- ſpectatreſs of the flagellation, in the fame coach 
with the Marchioneſs, and had ſhared her triumph, was ſam- 
moned toc appear perſonally in Court, there to be admoniſhed, 
and condemned to pay a fine of twenty livres, © for the bread 
of the priſoners.” {Cares celebres, vol. iv. 7 

As another inſtance of a flagellatory correction employed 


in the view of humbling the pride of a rival, may be men- 


tioned that inflicted by the two Miſſes R. V#, upon S 
rine F*, in the year 1740: this fact likewiſe is related in 


the abovementioned book, or Collection af. celebrated Cauſes ; 


thoug gh the names of the Parties are not ſet down in it at 
full * the aflair being ſtill. a recent one, When that 


compilation 
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compilation was made. Catharine F* was the daughter of 2 
ſubſtantial Farmer in the Country, near the Town of Saumur, 
who gave her a good education, . The Miſſes R. VX, whoſe 
Father was a Gentleman in the fame neighbourhood, and 
who looked with great contempt upon Catharine F*, becauſe 
of her ignoble birth, obſerved with the greateſt diſ- 
pleaſure the regard that was ſhown to her by every body, 
on account of her beauty and merit. The Lord of a neigh- 
bouring manor, having given an entertainment and ball at 
his houſe, or Caſtle, Catharine F* was invited e and 
moreover ſhone greatly: the anger of the two Miſſes R. 8 
then knew no bounds; they reſolved upon revenge; and again 
in this caſe, a flagellation was the expedient that was fixed 
upon. To that end, they one day enticed Catharine Fx into 
a wood in the neighbourhood, under pretence of a party of 
pleaſure, and there, with the aſſiſtance of their two brothers, 
who were called boys in the law-ſuit to which that affair 
afterwards gave riſe, ſtripped her entirely naked, and with 
twigs gathered on the pot, maltreated her to a great degree. 
Either out of ſhame, or fear of the interent of the family of 
= her adverſaries, Catharine F* remained filent after that attront ; 
but new inſults having been put upon her at, Church, her 
relations then determined to bring an action againſt the two 
Miſſes R. V*; who were condemned to pay her two thouſand 
livres damages; and as the Father and Mother of the lattes; 
who might have eaf ily 2 — che affair, had been ſo dilly 


as 
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as openly to approve and countenance the conduct of their 
daughters, the Lieutenant Criminel of the City of Angers was 
directed to begin a proſecution againſt the whole family. (gee 


 Celebres, tom. xix.) : 
However, the part of the body of their Has to which the 


above Ladies, and eſpecially the abovenamed Marchioneſs, di- 
rected the inſults by which they propoſed to humble them, 
naturally leads us to remark the different manners in which Men 


have conſidered that part, and thence to obſerve the fantaſtical 
and changeable diſpoſition of the human mind. 


The part we mention, which, to follow the common definition 


that is given of it, is that part on which Men ſit, is, of itſelf, 


extremely deſerving of our eſteem. It is, in the firſt place, a 
characteriſtic part and appendage of Man; it is formed by the 


| expanſion of muſcles, which, as Anatomiſts inform us, exiſt in 
no other animals, and are intirely proper to the human ſpecies. 
In the ſecond place, that part does not confer upon Man a di- 
in ion from animals, which i 18 of an honorific kind merely, as 
does the faculty of walking in an erect ſituation, which, as Ovid 
remarks, enables him to behold the Sun or the Stars, as he goes 
forward ; but by allowing him to fit, it enables him to calculate 
the motions, whether real or apparent, of thoſe ſame Stars, to 


. aſcertain their revolutions, and foreknow their periodical returns. 


It puts him in a condition to promote the liberal Arts and 


Sciences, Muſic, Painting, Algebra, Geometry, &c. without 
mentioning the whole tribe of mechanic Arts and manufactures. 
It even is, by that power of 25 duity it confers upon Man, fo: 
88 uſeful 
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. uſeful to the ſtudy of the Law in particular, that it has been Weten 
upon as being no leſs conducive to it than the head itſelf, with 
which it has, in that reſpect, been expreſsly put upon a par; and 
it is a common ſaying in the Univerſities abroad, that, in order 
to ſucceed in that ſtudy, a Man muſt have an iron head, and leaden 
$ofteriors ; to which they add, a golden purſe to buy books with : 
—caput ferreum, aurea crumena, nates Plumbecæ. 
Nor does the part of the human body we mention, only ſerve 
to make Man a learned and induſtrious animal ; but it moreover 
contributes much to the beauty of the ſpecies, being itſelf 
capable of a great degree of beauty. 
Without mentioning the opinion of different ſavage Nations 
on that account, who take great pains to paint and adorn that 
part, we ſee for inſtance that the Greeks, who certainly were a 
well. cultivated and polite People, entertained high notions of 
its beautifulneſs. They even ſeem to have thought that it had 
the advantage, in that reſpect, of all the other parts of the 
human body; for though we do not find that they ever 
erected altars to fine arms, fine legs, fine eyes, or even to a 
handſome face, yet, they had done that honour to the part we 
mention, and had expreſsly erected a Temple to Venus, under 
the appellation of Venus with fair pgſteriors ("Appodirn Keadaiavyn) : 
the above Temple was built, as ſome ſay, on the occafion of 
oy quarrel that aroſe between two Siſters, who contended which 
of the two was moſt elegantly ſhaped in the part we mention ; Tt 
quarrel that happened to make a great noiſe. To this we may 


add, by the by, that ſo little did the Greeks in general think, 
that 
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that the above part was to be deſpiſed, that they ſometimes 
drew indications from it of the different tempers of Men; 
and they, for inſtan ce, gave the appellation of a Man with 
white poſteriors (Iuyapx es) to a Man whom they meant to call an 
effeminate perſon. EO 
The Latins, we find, entertained the ſame notions as the 
Greeks, on the beauty of that part, or thoſe parts, on which 
Men fit. Horace more than once beſtows upon them the 
appellation of fair 7 pulchre) : : he even in one place expreſsly 
declares it as his opinion, that, for a Miſtreſs to be de- 
feQive in thoſe. parts /depygis) is one of the greateſt blemiſhes 
ſhe can have, —is a defect equal to that of having a flat noſe 
7 naſuta} or a long foot, and in ſhort capable of ſpoiling, 
where it exiſts, all other bodily accompliſhments. id Hor. Sat. 2. 
Lib. TC.) | 

Among the Moderns, notions of the ſame kind have pre- 
vailed. Thus Rabelais, a well- known Writer, places one of 
his beſt ſtories to the account of a certain Nun, whom he 
calls Sifter, or Sæur Feſſus ; which he would not certainly 
have done, if he had not been of opinion that the fize and 
exact ſhape of thoſe Parts of the Nun's body, from which 
he denominated her, were in the number of her greateſt 
perfections. 
1 In times poſterior to Rabelais, ſeveral V riters among the 
French, have expreſſed opinions exactly alike. Thus, LaF, ontaine, 
it I miſtake not, Robins in ſome of his T ales, of a certain 
Ge _— Beauty 
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Beauty whoſe charms he means to extoll, exclaims, © Breaſts, 
Heaven knows, and a rump fit for a Canon!” 
 Tetins, Dieu ſait, & croupe de Chanome ! 
And the celebrated Poet Rouſſeau, having occaſion, in one of his 
Epigrams, to mention the above-mentioned Temple which the 
Greeks had erected to Venus, declares that it would have been 
that Temple of Greece i in which he would have felt the greateſt 
devotion. N 
Nay, other perſons nes thoughe, that, beſides the thaw 
advantages, the part we mention was moreover capable of 
dignity, and partaking of the importance of its owners. This is, 
for inſtance, the opinion which the Poet Scarron (to continue to 
draw our examples from the French) clearly expreſſed, in a copy 
of verſes he wrote to a certain Lady, whoſe Huſband having lately 
been made a Duke, ſhe had thereby acquired a right to be feated 
in the Queen's Aſſembly, or, as they expres it, had been given | 
the Tabouret (a ftool). . To the no ſmall pleaſure of all (ſaid 
* 'Scarron, who, we may obſerve, had afſumed a right to fay every 
« thing he pleaſed) and of your own legs, your Backſide, which 
is, without doubt, one of the handſomeſt Backſides in Frances 
« like a Backſide of importance, has at laſt, at the — 8. re- 
* ceived the Tabouret.” 


Au grand plaifir de tous & te votre jarret, 


Vs * cil, qui doit tre un des beaux cils de F rance, 
Comme un cũ d importance, 


A regu chez la Reine enfin le tabouret. 


OE fine, others have carried their ideas in that refpet Rill 
farther, and have thought that the part in queſtion was capable, 


not 


1 
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not only of beauty and dignity, but even of ſplendor. Thus, for 
inſtance, Monſ. Pavillon, a French Bel Eſprit under the reign of 
Lewis XIV. who filled the office of the King's General Advocate 
h at- Metz, who was one of the forty Members of the French 
| Academy, and (which is extremely in point to our ſubject) 
Nephew to a Biſhop, wrote a copy of verſes that is inſerted in 
the collection of his Yorks, which he intitled, © The Metamor- 
60 phoſe of Iris's Bum into a Star. '—Metamorpboſe au Ci d Iris 
en Aſtre. 

Yet, on the other hand, we find that that ſame TY which has 
been thought by ſome to poſſeſs ſo many accompliſhments, and 
has in conſequence been the ſubject of their admiration and their 
reverence, has been made by others, the object of their ſcoffs, 
and expreſsly choſen as a mark to direct their inſults to. 8 
Without mentioning again, on that head, the inſtance of the 5 
above French Marchioneſs, or even without ſpeaking of the 
prevailing vulgar practice of threatening, in caſe of provocation, 
or even actually ſerving, the part in queſtion with kicks, we find 
that almoſt all the Nations in the World have agreed i in con- 
ſidering it as a moſt proper place for beatings, laſhings, and 
ſlappings. 1 „ 

That this notion prevailed among the Romans, we are in- 

formed by the paſſages of Plautus, and of St. Jerom, that are 

_ recited in the fifth Chapter of this Book. The fame practice 
was alſo adopted by the Greeks, as may be proved by the 
inſtance of the Philoſopher Peregrinus, which has been men- 
tioned i in the ſame Chapter ; and under the 185 of the Emperors, 
when 
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when the two Nations had, as it were, coaleſced into one, the 
ſame notions concerning the fitneſs of the above part to bear 
verberations and inſults, continued to prevail. Of this we have 
a ſingular inſtance in the manner in which the ſtatue of the 
Emperor Conſtantine was treated, at the time of the revolt of the 
Town of Edeſſa: the inhabitants, not ſatisfied with pulling that 
ſtatue down, in order to aggravate the inſult flagellated it on the 
part we mention. It is Libanius the Rhetor who informs us of 
this fact, in the Harangue he addreſſed to the Emperor Theodo- 
ſius, after the great revolt of the City of Antioch, in which he 
mentions the pardon granted by Conſtantine for the above in- 
dignity, as an argument to induce the Emperor to forgive the 
inhabitants of the laſt-mentioned City : A requeſt, however, 
which Libanius was not ſo happy as to obtain. 
Among the French, notions of the above kind likewiſc prevail, 
Of this, without confining ourſelves to any particular facts, we 
may derive proofs from their language itſelf; in which the verb 
that is derived from the ſubſtantive Noun by which the part here 
alluded to, is expreſſed, ſignifies of itſelf, and without the addi- 
tion of any other word, to beat or verberate it: thus, Monſ. de 
Voltaire ſuppoſes his Princeſs Cunegonde to ſay to Candide, — 
Tandis qu on vous feſſoit, mon cher Candide ; by which, however, 
that Author does not mean expreſsly to ſay that Candide was 
flagellated upon the part we ſpeak of, by order of the Inqui- 
ſition; he only uſes the above word to render his ſtory more 
jecular. From the above French verb te fer, has been again de- 
| Rey the noun fe Jade, which fignifies a verberation on the ſame 
part; 
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part; and ſo does the word claque (or clack, as they pronounce 
it) which originally ſignified every kind of ſlap in general, but 
which, by a kind of antonomatia (a particular figure of ſpeech) is 


now come expreſsly to ſignify a flap on the part in queſtion. 


Among the Italians, the practice of verberating the ſame part, 


equally obtains, if we are to truſt to proofs likewiſe derived from 
their language; and from the word chiappa, they have made that 
of chiappata, the meaning of which 1 is the ſame with that of the 
French word claque. 

If we turn our eyes to remote Nations, we find they entertain 


notions of the ſame ſort. Among the Turks, for inſtance, a 


verberation on the part we ſpeak of, is the common puniſhment 


that is inflicted either on the Janiffaries, or the Spahis I do not 


remember which of the two. Among the Perſians, puniſhments 
of the ſame kind are alſo eſtabliſned; and we find in Chardin 
an inſtance of a Captain of the outward gate of the King's 


Seraglio, who was ſerved with it, for having ſuffered a ſtranger 
to ſtop before that gate, and look through it. And the Chineſe 
alſo uſe a like method of chaſtiſement, and ;nflic it, as Travellers 


inform us, with a wooden inſtrument, — like a Ry folid, 


rounded ſpoon. 


Among the Arabians, the aſs 1s i eſtabliſhed of con- 


fidering the part here alluded to, as a fit mark for blows and 


flaps: of this we find an inſtance i in one of the Arabian Tales, 


called, The one thouſand and one Nights: an original Book, and 


which contains true pictures of the manners of that Nation. 


The ſtory I mean, which | is well worth reminding the reader of, 
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is that of a certain Cobler, whoſe name, if I miſtake not, was 
Shak-Abak. This Cobler having fallen in love with a beautiful 
Lady belonging to ſome wealthy Man, or Man of power, of 

whom he had had a glance through the window of her houſe, 


would afterwards keep for whole hours every day, ſtaring at that 


window. The Lady, who propoſed to make game at him, one 
day ſent one of her female ſlaves to introduce him to her, and 


. gave him to underſtand that if he could overtake her, by 


running after her through the apartments of her houſe, he 
would have the enjoyment of her favours: he was beſides told, 


that in order to run more nimbly, he muſt ſtrip to his ſhirt. 
To all this Shak- Abak agreed ; and after a number of turns, he 
Was at laſt enticed into a long, dark and narrow paſſage, at the 


fartheſt extremity of which an open door was to be perceived. . 


he made to it as faſt as be could, and when he had reached it, 
: ruſhed headlong through it; when, to his no ſmall aſtoniſhment, 
the door inſtantly ſhut upon him, and he found himſelf i in the 
middle of a public ſtreet of Bagdat, which was chiefly inhabited ; 
by ſhoemakers. A number of theſe latter, ſtruck at the ſudden 


and ſtrange appearance of the unfortunate Shak-Abak, who, 
beſides ſtripping to his ſhirt, had ſuffered his eye-brows to be 


ſhaved, laid hold of him, and, as the Arabian Author relates, 
foundly laſhed his poſteriors with their ſtraps. 


If we turn again to European Nations, we ſhall meet with : 
farther inſtances of the ſame practice. It was, we find, certainly ” 


adopted in Denmark, and even in the Court of that Country, | 
towards the latter end of the laſt Century, as We are informed 


by 
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by Lord Moleſworth, in his Account of Denmark. It was the 
cuſtom, he ſays, at the end of every hunting-match at Court, 
that, in order to conclude the entertainment with as much 
feſtivity as it had begun, the Huntſman charged ſome one of the 
| Gentlemen preſent, with having infringed ſome rule or other of 
hunting. As ſoon as the contravention was aſcertained, the 
Gentleman was made to kneel down between the horns of the 
ſtag that had been hunted ; two ſervants removed the ſkirts of 
his coat; when the King, taking a ſmall long wand in his hand, 
laid a certain number of blows, which was proportioned to the 
greatneſs of the offence, on the culprit s breech; whilſt, in the 
mean time, .the Noble Author adds, the Huntfmen with their 
braſs horns, and the dogs with their loud openings, Proclaimed 
the King's Juſtice and the Criminal's puniſhment; to the great 
diverſion of the Queen and Ladies and the whoke Court, who a 
were preſent. 

Among the Dutch, verberations on the poſteriors are equally 
in uſe; and a ſevere flagellation on that part, is the puniſhment 
which is eſtabliſhed - at the Cape of Good Hope, one of their 
_ Colonies, as Kolben informs us in his Deſeription of it, for thoſe 
who are found ſmoaking tobacco in the ſtreets 3 a practice 
which has frequently been there the cauſe of great conflagrations. 
And in England, a like mode of correction is, without quoting 
other examples, received among that reſpectable part of the 
Nation, the Seamen, as we find in F alconer's Marine Dictionary; 


and a Cobbing-board conſtantly makes part of the rigging of Oy 
"0 of his Majeſty's ſhips. 
H h A 
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Among the Spaniards, they ſo generally conſider the part of 
the human body of which we are treating here, as the propereſt 
to bear ill vſage and mortification, that in almoſt every place 
there is conſtantly ſome good Fryar, who makes his poſteriors 
anſwerable for the ſins of the whole Pariſh; and who, ac- 
cording as he has been fee'd for that purpoſe, flogs himſelf, or 
at leaſt tells his Cuſtomers he has done ſo: hence the common 
Spaniſh ſaying, which is mentioned by the Tranſlator of the 
TP: of Fryar Gerundio de Campazas, Yo ſor el culo del 
Frayle; —“ I am as badly off as the F ryar's backſide; which 
is ſaid by perſons who. think that they are made to pay, or 
: ſuffer, for advantages they are not admitted to ſhare. 

Nor is the above method of ſelf-correQtion confined to 
Spaniſh Fryars only: it is likewiſe adopted by a number of 
religious Orders eſtabliſhed in the other Countries of Europe. 
It is alſo by corrections directed to the ſame part, that is to ſay, 
by Cornelian diſciplines, that numbers of pious Confeſſors, 
zealous for the purity of the morals of their female penitents, 
endeavour to procure their improvement. Nay, it is upon the 
ſame part we ſpeak of, upon that part to which the Greeks had 
erected a Temple, that the whole tribe of Nuns. and female 
Devotees conſtantly chooſe to practice thoſe mortifications and 


wer di Neiplines by which they ſeek to atone for their ſins; and 


ſeveral among them really treat that part, by which they perhaps 


have the beſt chance to create themſelves admirers, with won- 
| derful ſeverity. 


The above intereſting Diſſertation, which, before I engaged 


in 
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in it, I did not think would prove ſo long, has till now kept me 
from delivering my opinion concerning thoſe flagellations with 
which Saints have ſerved thoſe Ladies who ventured to make 
amorous applications to them: a ſatisfaction which, before I 
_ conclude, I muſt give the Reader, as having pledged my word to 
him for it. Now, to fulfill my engagement in that reſpect, I de- 
clare that 1 totally diſapprove ſuch flagellations ; and I am firmly 


of opinion that the above treatment ought to be ranked among 


thoſe actions of Saints, which, as hath been obſerved i in a former 
place, are not fit for all perſons to imitate. 
In fact, we find that ſeveral Authors, among thoſe who beſt 


knew human nature and were excellent Judges of propriety, who 
had occaſion to deſcribe fituations like thoſe in which the above 

. Saints were placed, have made their perſonages act in quite a 
different manner from that i in which the latter behaved ; and on 
this occaſion we may mention the conduct of Parſon Adams, 
one of the Heroes of Fielding, in that celebrated night he ſpent 
at Lady Booby's. If, in the firſt inſtance, he, as muſt be con- 


felled, gave Mrs. Slipſlop that remembrance in her guts men- 


tioned by the Author, it was not till ſhe had herſelf given him 


a dreadful cuff on his chops ; beſides thar he did not know yet 


her ſex, nor what ſhe meant. But when he afterwards found 


| himſelf in the ſame bed with F anny, which, for aught he knew, 


was his own bed, he ſhrunk, as it were, and retired to the 


fartheſt extremity of it, where he lay quiet, and above all, 


manifeſted no thought whatever about flagellating her; which 


if he had done, Joſeph would not certainly have : thanked him 
for it. 
H h 2 T6 
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Don Quixote, in Cervantes, when the agreeable Maritornes 
came during the night to his bed, and threw herſelf into his 
arms, had no thought of employing either whips or ſtraps for 


diſmiſſing the amorous Fair-one ; and certainly if he had applied 
to an expedient of this kind, he would have had no right to 
complain of the boxes and kicks with which the Muleteer 


preſently after belaboured him in the dark, But, like'a gallant 


and exceedingly well-bred Knight, he excuſed himſelf from the 
nature of the anterior engagements he was under, and above all 
did not forget to pay proper compliments to the Lady's beauty 
and great perfections. Indeed, the ſpeech which the Knight 
addreſſed to the fair Maritornes, may be propoſed as a pattern of 
compliment for occafions of this kind. Oh! thou moſt lovely ” 
> temptation, (exclaimed he) Oh that I now might but pay # 
« warm acknowledgment for the mighty blefling which your 
4 great goodneſs would laviſh on me ! Yes, moſt beautiful 
| 40 Charmer, 1 would give an empire to purchaſe your more de- 
« firable embraces 3 ; but Fate has put to it an invincible obſtacle, 
I mean my plighted faith to Dulcinea de Toboſo, the ſole 
* miſtreſs of my wiſhes, and abſolute ſovereign of my heart. 
Oh! did not this oppoſe my preſent happineſs, I could never 
« be ſo inſenſible a Knight as to looſe the benefit of this 
« extraordinary favour you now condeſcend to offer me.“ 5 
Nor ought the Gentleman, after delivering the above ſpeech, 
or ſome other equally reſpectful, to ſtop there; it would be 
moreover extremely proper for him to deſire the Lady to do him 0 
the honour to fit upon his bed, and then enter into a fuller 


explanation 
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explanation of his conduct, and of the nature of thoſe prior 
engagements by which he is ſo fatally tied. 

This done, and the Lady being perfectly convinced of the 
propriety of his conduct, he ſhould riſe from his bed, and offer 
to attend her, I do not ſay to the bottom of the ſtairs and ſo far 
as the ſtreet door, for that might be the means of diſcovering the 
ſecret of the affair to other perſons, and endangering the Lady's 
reputation, but to the remoteſt door of his own. apartment, 
I would moreover have him, in his paſſage to that door, keep the 
: Lady's hand tenderly ſqueezed in his own, and all the while 
manifeſt, by the nature of his geſtures and exclamations, the 
grief under which he labours. And laſtly, when he ſhould have 
reached the furtheſt place to which he may fafely conduct her, 
he ought to take leave of her by a low and moſt reſpectful 
bow, in order completely to convince her that the kindneſs ſhe 
had ventured to ſhew him, has not, in the leaſt, lowered her 
in his eſteem. 
Such, dear Reader, i is the manner in which, for my own part, 
I would certainly behave upon one of thoſe delicate occaſions 
we are ſpeaking of. However, I do not pretend to dictate to 
others the manner in which they ought to act, nor inſiſt upon 
any of the above circumſtances in particular: all J intreat of 
you, is, by all means to forbear to uſe thoſe ſudden and painful 
flagellations that were recurred to by St. Edmund, St. Bernardin 
of Sienna, and Brother Mathew. Such a treatment ſavours too 

much of ingratitude: nay, to have recourſe to it, is cruel in 
the extreme; it 1s beaping diſtreſs upon the diſtreſſed. Nor are 

you 
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you to expect that the Lady will love you the better for it after- 


wards, as was the caſe with St. Bernardin of Sienna : on the 
contrary; ſuch a proceeding on your part, if it were once known, 
would irreparably deſtroy your reputation with the whole Sex, 
and you may depend, no propoſal or application of the like kind 
would be made to you ever after. Now, though you may be 
ever ſo firmly reſolved to reject all propoſals like theſe, yet, as 
every Lady will tell you, it is not ſo diſagreeable to have them 

made to you; beſides that you do not know but you may 
afterwards alter your opinion. 
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The fondneſs of people for Pagellations | gives riſe; to a 


number of incredible ſtories, and ſuperſtitious notions, 
on that ſubjeft, 


HE ſupporters of the practice of flagellation did 

not confine their endeavours in recommending 

it, to ſetting the example of it, like Rodolph of 
Eugubio, or Dominic the Cuiraſſed, or to ſupporting 


it by arguments and voluminous writings, like Cardinal 


Damian; but they mixed their accounts with numbers 
of ſrorics- of an extravagant kind ; whether their 
enthuſiaſm in favour of the practice in queſtion induced 
them to believe ſuch ſtories to be true, or they thought 
that their very incredibility would be extremely fit to 
bring into credit with the vulgar, a doctrine in favour 
of which they were themſelves ſo prepoſſeſſed. 
Thus, flagellations were given out by ſome, as having 
the power of reſcuing ſouls from Hell itſelf; a thing 
which even Maſſes, though conſtantly uſed to draw 
them out of Purgatory, were not thought to be able to 
perform. As an inſtance of the ſtories that were circu- 
lated on that account, may be produced the following, 
related by one Vincent, who lived in the year 1256. 
N © Archbiſhop Umbert (ſays Vincent) recited, that in 


cc the 
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© the Monaſtery of St. Sylveſter, in the duchy of Urbino, 
ce in Italy, a certain Monk died; and the Brothers con- 


e tinued finging pſalms by his body, from the firſt 


d evening crowing of the Cock, till two o'clock in the 


© morning; and as ſoon as they began, in the Maſs 
d they celebrated for his ſake, to fing the Agnus Dei, 
© behold | the dead Man ſuddenly roſe, The Brothers, 
e greatly aſtoniſhed, came near him, to hear what he 
4 had to ſay; when he began to throw forth abuſes 
ce and curſes againſt God; he ſpit on the Croſs that 
« was offered him to kiſs; he uttered the moſt oppro- 
e brious expreſſions againſt the immaculate Mother of 
„God, and ſaid, Of what ſervice to me is your ſinging 
&« pſalms, and offering facrifices ? I have been in the 
ce flames of Hell, where my Lord and Maſter Lucifer 
1 placed a braſs crown, glowing with inextinguiſhable 
<« heat, on my head, and laid a coat of the ſame metal, 
« with which himſelf was covered, on my ſhoulders : 
this coat was not long enough to reach down to my 
ce heels, but it was ſo violently heated, that drops 
cc ſeemed to fall from it to the ground. The Brothers 
« having then continued to exhort him to repent of 
<« his fins, he anathematiſed them, and denied, in a 
« ſacrilegious manner, all the myſteries of our Re- 
e deemer. The Monks thereupon prayed for him 
« heartily, and after ſtripping off their clothes, flagel- 
d lated themſelves, uttering every manner of ſupplica- 
c tion in his behalf; when behold | that deſperate Man 
e recovered the uſe of his reaſon ; he confeſſed the 
« omnipotence of our Saviour; he renounced the 
| = 5 **. errors. 
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c errors of Satan, adored the croſs, and intreated to be 
« admitted to the Sacrament of Confeſſion and Peni- 
© tence. Now, the crime of which he accuſed himſelf 
« was that of having committed fornication, after he 
© had renounced the world; a thing which he had 
„ kept ſecret to his death. He thus continued to live, 

cc praiſing and bleſfing God, 'to the next day, when he 
again gave up the ghoſt, 

Beſides ſtories of the ſame kind with that above, 
which were contrived to heighten the merit of flagel- 
lations, the admirers of that practice have excoghtared | 
others, in order to terrify thoſe who declined adopting 1 it, 
or attempted to confute it by arguments, As a ſpecimen 

of this we may give the report circulated on the ac- 
count of Cardinal Stephen, which hath been mentioned 
in a former place, (p. 179,) that he had died ſuddenly, 
for having deſpiſed the exerciſe in queſtion. 
Another ſtory, contrived in the view we ſpeak of, 
is to be found in Thomas de Chantpre's Book, in which 
it is related of a certain Hugh, a Canon of St. Victor, 
that, having on account of his weak ſtate of 1 
conſtantly forbore, during his life-time, the uſe of 
flagellations, he paid dearly afterwards for this tender 
care he had taken of his ſkin ; for at his paſſage into 
Purgatory, the whole tribe af Devils laſhed him with 
ſcourges. Hugh (ſays Thomas de Chantpre) was one 

* of the Regular ; *%r in the Monaſtery of St. Victor, 
„in Paris. He was called the ſecond t Auſtin, that 
is to ſay, the ſecond Man in point of learning ſince 
St. Auſtin; but though he deſerved much praiſe in 
40 that reſpect, yet, the ſame cannot be faid of his con- 


6 ne * ſtant 
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*« {tant refuſal to practiſe flagellations and diſciplines, 
&« for his quotidian miſdeeds, either in private, or in the 
Chapter, in company with the Brothers: he was, as I 
ce have been informed, of a tender frame of body, and. 
© had, beſides, been too much indulged in his childhood. 
© Now, becauſe he took no pains to overcome byexerciſe 
ce the defect of his nature, or rather his bad habit, very 
© bad conſequences enſued to him, as I am going to 
& relate. Being near his death, a brother Canon, who 
* was his intimate ſriend, intreated him to ſhew himſelf 

c again to him, after be was dead. 1 will, ſays he, if 
ce the Maſter of life and death conſents to it. As Hugh 
« was making this promiſe, he died; nor was it long 
ce before he returned to his friend, who was ftill in 
« expectation of him, and ſaid, ere! am; make haſte 
to aſk what queſtion you intend: to aſk, for cannot 
« ſtay, The other, who, though he was exceedingly 
te pleaſed, yet was not a little frighted, ſaid, How is it 
cc with you, my dear friend? It is well with me, ſaid 
Hugh; but becauſe I have refuſed, while I was alive, 
© to receive diſcipline, there has hardly been a ſingle 
Devil in the whole infernal empire, but who gave me. 
<« a ſound laſh, as I was in my way to Purgatory.” 

Others, in order to bring flagellations into ſtill greater 
credit, have ſuppoſed that the Devils themſelves were ſo 

ſenſible of the charms that were in them, that they 
would occaſionally practiſe them upon each other. 
Thus, St. Allen relates that the Holy Virgin Mary 
having reſolved to reſcue a certain James Hall, an 
Uſurer, from the claws of the Dæmons, theſe unclean 
ſpirits, a great number of whom were preſent, no ſooner. 

_ law 
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ſaw her make her appearance, than they took to blaſ- 
pheming, flagellated each other, and ran away. 
The Devil himſelf has alſo, on certain occaſions, 
{preſcribed flagellations, as an atonement for ſins. Thus 
it is related in the Life of St. Virgil, that a Man poſſeſſed 
by the Devil, was fuſtigated with four rods, by the 
Devil's preſeription, for having ſtolen four Wax candles 
from the Saint's altar. © I am not come, ſaid the 
poſſeſſed Man, of my own accord; but I have been 
„ compelled to it: I have carried off the wax candles 
and offerings that were on the tomb of the _ * 
God; and if they are not ſpeedily returned, 
40 Maſter will come with ſeven ſpirits worle than biraſelf 
c and will for ever continue in me. However, when 
« the candles, of which they had been a long while in 
* ſearch, were found again, by the Devil's aſfiſtance. 
c and br oupht back, the Devil directed them to fuſti- 
gate the unhappy Man with as many beſoms as chere 5 
cc were candles.“ 
To theſe inſtances of flagellations voluntarily pace 
among Devils, we ought not to omit to add one, in 
which the Devil was ftoutly flagellated in ſpite of his 
teeth, by a Saint, and a female Saint too; a fact which 
cannot fail to give the greateſt pleaſure to the Reader, 
who remembers the deplorable accounts that have hook 
given in a former place, of tne wanton flagellations he 
has himſelf inflicted upon Saints. The name of the 
female Saint who thus gave the Devil his due, was 
Cornelia Juliana, as the Reverend Father Jeſuit 
Bartholomew Fiſen relates, 1 in his book on the Ancient 
F 12a: - Origin 
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Origin of the Feaſt of the body of Chriſt. * One day 
Gays he) the other Nuns heard a prodigious noiſe in 
cc 54 room of Cornelia Juliana, which turned out to 
© be a ſtrife ſhe had with the Devil, whom, after 
having laid hold of him, ſhe fuſtigated unmereifully; 
&« then, having thrown him upon the ground, ſhe 
ec trampled upon him with her foot, and ridiculed 
« him in a moſt bitter manner.“ The above Re- 
verend Father has neglected to inform us, how the Devil 
came to be in Juliana's room; but it is moſt like] 
he was come upon his uſual antic errand of flagellating 
Saints, and meant to ſerve Juliana i in the ſame manner : 
fortunately, ſhe was upon the watch, and proved too 
many for him. As for the dreadful noiſe that was to 
be heard in the Saint's room, it was the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the long and hard ſtruggle that took place 
between her and the Devil, while they v were ſtriving | 
who ſhould fuſtigate the other. 5 
The Saints who inhabit Paradiſe have alſo been ſup- 
poſed to have occaſionally recourſe -to flagellations; 
not, to be ſure, to inflict them any longer upon them 
ſelves; : but to chaſtiſe, at the requeſt of their friends, 
thoſe who perſecuted them. This, for inſtance, was 
| what happened to a certain Servant of the Emperor 
Nicephorus, who, not ſatisfied with exacting unjuſt 
tributes from the common Pech with great rigour, of- 
| fered 
* Corneliz ſodales ingentem aliquands tuditrint ftrepitum ex eus 
cubiculo, & contentionem Fuliane adverſus dæmonem, quem manibus 


comprehenſum quanti poterat cædebut; in terram dende profiratum 
 peaibus obterebat, la cerabat ſarcaſinis. 
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fered afterwards to uſe Monaſteries in the ſame manner. 
„The Emperor (ſays the Author from whom this fact 
86 16 extracted) ſent one of the Grooms of his bedchamber 
to receive the uſual tribute: as he was a Man ex- 
e ceedingly eager after money and unlawful gain, he 
ce committed great oppreſſions both on the common 
< citizens, and the inhabitants of the Monaſtery of St. 
© Nicon ; for the government of cities, and the care of 
BY levying duties, are uſually intruſted, not to the juſt 
and mild, but to hard-hearted and inhumän per ſons. 
ee The Wk, who were poſſeſſed of no money, en- 
c deavoured to ſooth the above cruel unmerciful Man 
te by their diſcourſes ; but he, thirſty after gold, was 
as deaf to their prayers, as the aſp to conjurations, 
© and made no more account of their remonſtrances, 
c than, to uſe the words of the ſcripture, of the crackling 
6c of 1 under a pot. On the contrary, his wrath 
and inſolence increaſing farther, he cauſed ſeveral 
ce of them to be thrown into a jail, and prepared to 
© plunder the Monaſtery. The remaining Monks 
c then applied to their Saint for aſſiſtance, who pre- 
9 ſently made them experience the happy effects of 
it; for during the following night, he appeared 
15 the Groom, with. a threatening indignant aſpect, 
« and laſhed him ſeverely; then ſpeaking to him, 
told him, for his words ought to be related, Thou 
« haſt thrown the Heads of the Monaſtery into chat ; ; 
ce if thou doſt not releaſe them infantly, thy death ſoall 5 
be the conſequence,” 
The Virgin Mary herſelf, has alſo been ſaid to 
have applied to corrections of the ſame kind as thoſe 
here 
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here alluded to, in order to avenge the injuſtices 
done to thoſe whom ſhe protected; and ſhe, for in- 
ſtance, cauſed a certain Biſhop to be flagellated in 
her preſence, who had taken his prebend from a 
Canon, who, indeed, was but an indifferent perſon 
to fill his office, but wh paid much devotion to her, 
and with his e eyes caſt down, ſung every day before 

her Altar certain words contained in the Angelic ſa- 
lutation. It is the illuſtrious Cardinal Damian who 
relates this fact in his Opuſc. xxxiii. Cap. iii. which 
is entitled, The blefſed Virgin directs that his prebend 
ſhould be en to a Clergyman who uſed to pay de- 
votions to her. © The ſame Stephanus (ſays Cardinal 
« Damian) related to me another fact, which he did 
not however look upon as being ſo certain as the 
cc foregoing. 1 remember, he ſaid, that there was 
44 q certain Clergyman, who was a dunce, an idle 
<« man, a dullard; to this add that he was endowed 
with no religious gift, and poſſeſſed no canonical 

« oravity, Yet, amidſt the dead aſhes of his uſeleſs 


: life, ſome ſmall particles of pious fire continued to 


=. ſubſiſt, ſo that he would every day approach the 

altar of the holy Mother, and, inclining his head 
« with reverence, ſing the following both angelic and 
ce evangelic line, Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord 
<« is with thee, bleſſed art thou among Women. The 
new Biſhop, however, who ſoon diſcovered the 
« jncapacity ob the Man, thought it wrong that an 
c uſeſul office ſhould be left to an uſeleſs perſon, and 


c took from him the prebend | he had obtained from 
Am 
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<« the preceding Biſhop. But as the Canon was there- 
ce by reduced to great poverty, having no other means 
« of ſupporting himſelf, the bleſſed Virgin interfered 
cin his behalf. During the dead of night ſhe ap- 
4 peared to the Biſhop, preceded by a Man who 
© carried a diſcipline in one of his hands, and a 
ce burning torch in the other, and ordered him to 
« chaſtiſe the Biſhop by a few laſhes of it; then ad- 
ce dreſſing this latter; Why, ſaid ſhe, did you take 
« from a Man who uſed to pay daily homages to me, 
ca clerical advantage it was not you who had con- 
© ferred on him? The Biſhop, filled with terror, and 
ce ſoon awaking from his fleep, preſently turned 
ce the prebend to the Clergyman, and afterwards 
<« greatly honoured as a Man whom God loved, a 
« perſon who, he thought, was unknown to him.“ 
Nay, ſo well eſtabliſhed was the opinion that Saints, 
and eſpecially the Virgin Mary, were to be appeaſed 
by flagellations, and ſuch was, in general, the fond 
neſs of people during a ntl period of time for that 
pious mode of correction, that a Franciſcan Monk, 
who wore a hood and was girt with a cord, did not 
ſcruple, under the Pontificate of Sixtus IV, to expoſe 
to the open day in the public market-place, the bare 
thighs and poſteriors of a Profeſſor in Divinity, and. 
| laſhed him with his hand in fight of a crowd of aſto- 
niſhed ſpectators, becauſe he d preached againſt the 
immaculate conception of the bleſſed Virgin. The 
fact is related in a Sermon written by Bernardinus de 
Rall which, Aer with his whole Work in 


| honour. 
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honour of the Virgin, he dedicated to Pope Alexander 
VI, and ſeems; therefoxe to be a fact well enough 
authenticated: the following is the manner in which 
Bernardinus expreſſes himſelf; diana ien 
„He laid hold of him, and threw him upon his 
« knees ; for he was very ſtrong. Having then taken 
cc up his gown, becauſe this Miniſter had ſpoken againft 
© the holy Tabernacle of God, he began to laſh him 
« with the palm of his hand upon his huge breech, 
{© (the Author's expreſſion is, upon his /qzare taber- 
c nacles which was bare; for he wore neither drawers 
© nor breeches: and becauſe he had attempted to. 
« {lander the bleſſed Virgin, by quoting perhaps Ari- 
„e ſtotle in his book of Priors, this Preacher confuted 
* him by reading in the book of his Poſteriors ; which 
— oreatly diverted the Byſtanders. Then a certain 
e female Devotee exclaimed, faying, Mr. Preacher, 
ce give him four more ſlaps for my ſake; another pre- 
<« {ently after ſaid, give him likewiſe four more for 
eme; and ſo did a number of others; ſo that if he 
had been diſpoſed to grant all their requeſts, he 
« would have had nothing elſe to do for the whole 
r ee : 
| Nay, ſo proper did Bernardinus de Buſtis think the 
above correction to have been, ſo well calculated did 
 * Apprehendens ipſum revolvit ſuper ejus genua ; erat enim 
 vald? fortis. Elevatis itaque pannis, quia ule Miniſter contra ſanc- 
tum Dei tabernaculum locutus fuerat, capit cum palmis percutere 
ſuper quadrata tabernacula que erant nuda, non enim babebat femo- 
ralia vel antiphonam; & quia ipſe mfamare voluerat beatam Virgi- 
nem, allegando forfitan Ariſtotelem in Libro Priorum, iſte — cl | 
| | | ? | | HUM 
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he judge it to appeaſe the holy Virgin's wrath, that 
he did not ſcruple to declare, in the ſequel of his Ser- 
mon, that the Monk who inflicted it, had poſſibly been 
actuated by an inſpiration from the Virgin herſelf. 
Perhaps (ſays he) it was the Virgin who induced him 
« to do ſo, moreover granting him an exemption 
e from the. cenſures incurred, according to the Laws 
of the Church, by thoſe whe ſtrike an Eccleſiaſtic, 
© and relaxing the rigour of theſe laws in his fa- 
% vour. 


K k | gk And 


— 


Men confutavit, b centa's in Libro gjus Poſteriorum; de hoc autem n 
nes qui aderant gaudebant. Tunc exclamavi quædam devota mulier, 
dicens, Domine Prædicator, detis ei alias quatuor palmatas pro mez 
& alia Faſimodum dixit, detis ei etiam quatuor ; ficque multæ aliæ 
rogabant ; ita quòd ſi illarum e ſatigfacere voluiſſet, per 
totum diem aliud facere non potulſſet.— In Opere Mariali, Serm. 
dii. de Conceptione Beatæ Virginis, circ. fin. . 


* Fort? 2 Virgine ad hoc faciendum induc ente, datd inſiter 
immunitate. a cenſuris in quas, ex Lege Eccleſraftice, percuſſores 
Monachi incurrere ſolent, atque Cen enſ? tram Ec cls ofeafticam Clerici de 
percuſſione relaxante. Ibid. . 


There prevails, a8 may have been perceived, a kind of com- ; 
petition between my Author and me, who ſhall tell the beſt 
ſtory, which is extremely tor the benefit of the Reader. How 
; ever, the ſtory above quoted from Bernardinus de Bu 75, is ſo 
good in itſelf, ſo full of Attic Galt, ſo well in the true Monkiſh 
ſtyle, that I deſpair of producing any thing that can match it. 
Iwill try, therefore, to make up in number what I may want. 
in point of intrinſic merit; and, inſtead of one ſtory, I will 


relate 
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And not only the Virgin Mary, but other female 

| Sints, inhabitants of Paradife, have been likewiſe 
thought 


relate two; which, that I may keep as near to my original as 
may be (far, here it inſpires me with uncommon emulation) will 
both have Friars for their object, and be of the fame turn with 
that above. 
The firſt is contained in the book of the Apologie Sour Hero- 
dote, the Author of which ſays he heard it from a Gentlewoman 
of Lorrain, who had been an eye witneſs to it. A Monk, one 
day, preached i in a Country Church, upon the ſubject of Hell: he 
took much pains to inſpire his Congregation with a great aver- 
fion for the place, and made as frightful a deſeription of it as 
he could; but now and then, pretending that proper expreſſions 
failed him, he ſtopped ſuddenly, and then exclaimed, In ſhort, 
Hell is as horrid as the breech of the Bell-ringer of the Pariſh; 
which faying, he uncovered the poſteriors of the latter, who 
had placed himſelf there for that purpoſe, and had agreed with 
=; the Friar to act that farce with him. 


The ſecond ſtory I propoſe to relate, which I do not remem- 
der where I have read, perhaps in the ſame book above quoted, is 
that of another jolly Predicant Friar, who laid a wager he 
would make one half of his Congregation laugh, and the other, 

cry. As for making his hearers cry, it was what he had often 


fucceeded in doing, being a very good preacher. On the ap- 
pointed day he accordingly came to Church, provided with an 
exccllent Sermon, with that, of his ſtock, which he knew was 
moſt 
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thought to be extremely well diſpoſed to be appeaſed, 
when Fey had received offence, by the infliction of 
Tr Oo: 


moſt likely to produce the defired effect, and he preſently after 
began reciting it ; for they never read their Sermons, But, be- 
fore I proceed farther, I muſt inform the Reader that the pul- 


pit in which he preached, ſtood in the middle of the Church ; 2 
and beſides leaving the door of it open, he had found means to 


adjuſt his gown and breeches in ſuch a manner that he might 


lip the latter down, whenever he pleaſed. When he had gone - 
5 through the greater part of his preaching, and his hearers were 


very near being in the neceffary diſpofition to make him win one 


half part of the wager, he, on a ſudden, let his breeches fall ” 


down upon his heels, and exhibited, to uſe the expreſſion of 
Bernardinus de Buſtis, his ſquare tabernacles to the full view of 


that part of the Congregation who were placed behind the pul- 
pit. With reſpect to him, . however, pretending to perceive 


nothing of the matter, and to be wholly taken up with his Ser- 


mon, he went on with it as before; and as he had now reached 


the latter part of it, conſequently that which contained the moſt 


intereſting deſcriptions as well as his ſtrongeſt arguments, he 


exerted ſo much eloquence i in it, and ſuch a power of declama- 


tion, that that part of the Congregation who were placed in 
front of the pulpit, were really melting in tears, white thoſe 
who ſtood hehind, mindin '* leſs what they heard than what they 
ſaw, were in a fituation of mind quite different ; and it is need 
leſs to ſay that the Friar won the wager. 
To the above ſtories a number of others of the ſame kind 


might 
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the above mode of correction. Of this opinion the 
following ſtory, which is related by Sylveſter Gerald, 
of the Country of Wales, who i ved about the year 


1188, may be produced as an inſtance, at the ſame 
time that it will e ſerve | to entertain the Reader. 


cc In 


. ks be add; Hor "ho it 11 ks a ha; matter to 
vouch for their truth, yet, are related by different Authors in a 
very ſerious manner, and ſuch as ſhows that they hoped their ac- 
counts would be believed. Thus, the Author of the Apologie 
pour Herodote ſays he had heard the ſtory he, mentions, from a 
perſon who had been an eye-witneſs to. it; and Bernardinus FA 
Buflis not only pretends he greatly approves the fact he relates, 
and repreſents it as having been peculiarly agrecable to the Vir- 
gin, but has moreover inſerted it in a Sermon which he publiſh- 
ed, and dedicated to a Pope. From the above ſtories, as well as 
many others related i in the ſame manner, we may, therefore, at 5 
: leaſt conclude, that they bear great reſemblance to a number of 
facts, which commonly happened in the times of the Authors 
| who relate them, and may thence admire the ſingular licence 
of manners which prevailed. among Monks and the Clergy i in 
general, during a certain period of time: a licence which we 
find to have eſpecially obtained when they. were the dominant, 
or rather the ſole Chriſtian Church, that exiſted ; ; and it m 
really be ſaid that the event of the Reformation proved, 


ſeveral reſpects, as much a reformation for them, as for 06 
who expreſsly adopted 1 ? 
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In the Northern borders of England and on the * 
other ſide of the river Humber, in the Pariſh of 
© Hooeden, lived the Rector of that Church or Pariſh, 
© with his Concubine. This Concubine, one day, fat, 
© rather imprudently, on the tomb of St. Oſanna, ſiſter 
* to King Olred, which was made of wood, and raifed 

© above the ground i in the ſhape of a ſeat. When ſhe 

* attempted to riſe from that place, her poſteriors ſtuck 
« to the wood in ſuch a manner, that ſhe never could 
« be parted from it, till, in the preſence of the people 
„ho ran to ſee her, ſhe had ſuffered her clothes 
« to be torn from her, and had received a ſevere diſci- 

** pline on her naked body, and that to a great effuſion of 
blood, and with many tears and devout ſupplications 
© on The part : which done, and after ſhe had engaged 


to ſubmit to farther. penitence, ſhe Was divinely N 
6c releaſed, * a 


4 
1 


1 


In Borealibus Angliæ Transhumbrorum finibus, in Eccleſia de 
Hooeden, Rectoris ejuſdem Eccleſiz Concubina, tumbe Sant? OJanne, 
Sororis Regt is Ofredi, ligne in modum ſedis ſuper aream eminenti 
minus cauls inſedit. Nuæ cum recedere vellet, fis ligno natibus, 
evelli non potuit, donec_occurrente populo, ſciſſis veſtibus & corpore 
nudato & crebris diſciplinis uſque ad ſanguints profluvium acriter 
aficio, cum lachrymmis guogue multis & ſupplicationibus, compunctione 
fecuta & pænitentid injundtd, divinitus laxata receſ/it t,—ltmerart 


_ Cambria, Lib. . 
This opinion of Catholic Divines concerning the great 


power of flagellations to appeaſe the wrath of female Saints, and 


the content which they have ſuppoſed the latter to receive from = 
ſuch 
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ſuch ceremonies, might furniſh a new ſubject of compariſon be- 
_ * tween the Catholic Religion, and that of the ancient Heathens ; 
and if Dr. Middleton had thought of it, he might have added 
a new article on that head to his Letter Jrom Rome. 
In fact, the Reader may remember the account that has been 
given in the fifth Chapter of this Book, of the ſingular cere- 
| monies that were performed at Lacedæmon, before the altar of 
Diana. / See p. 71, &c.} The ſame was done ſometimes before 
the altar of Juno. And rites or flagellations of much the ſame 
kind were practiſed in the Temple of the Goddeſs of Syria, and 
in that of the great Goddeſs, in Egypt. 7 See p. 76, 77. 
80 prevalent was become the opinion that Goddeſſes delighted | 
in ſeeing ſuch corrections or puniſhments, whichever the E eader 
will be pleaſed to call them, inflited before their altars, that 
ſeveral of them, among whom was Venus herſelf, were ſuppo- 5 
ſed to be ſupplied with the neceſſary implements to inflict thoſe 
corrections, occaſionally. (p. 55.) Nay, the Muſes themſelves _ 
had alſo been provided with inſtruments of the ſame kind; ; and 
Lucian, for inſtance, in his Letter or Addreſs cc to an ignorant 
Man who was taking much pains in collecting A Library,” ö 
ſays to him, that the Muſes will drive him from Parnaſſus, with 
their 20/þs of myrtle. e 1 i | 
Theſe notions of the Ancients concerning the inclination they . 
anribated to Goddeſſes, for corrections of the kind here alluded 
to, may be explained in different WAYS. 
1n the firſt place, they perhaps chought 3 it was owing to 
* greater N of temper of the Sex, which prompts 


them 
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them to give effectual marks of their reſentment, when they 
have good reaſon to think that no reſiſtance will be attempted. 
In the ſecond place, they poſſibly aſeribed that inclination they 
ſuppoſed in the female Sex, to their love of juſtice R which is cer- 
tainly a very laudable diſpoſition. And thirdly, they perhaps alſo 
conſidered that propenſity of Women, to ufe inſtruments which : 
were looked upon, in thoſe times, as charaQeriftic emblems of 
power, as the effect of that love of dominion with which the Sex 
has at all times been charged, and the conſequence of ſome am- 
bitious wiſh they ſuppoſed in them, of having the uncontrouled 
ſway of the, terrible Aagellum. 


However, if I am allowed to deliver my opinion concerning the 


above inclination of the fair Sex, about which the Antients ſeem 


to have entertained ſo great a prepoſſeſſion, I will ſay that I think 
"ut owing to the ſecond of the cauſes above mentioned, that is to 
fay, to their laudable love of juſtice, and at the ſame time, to 
the peculiar nature of the Sex, which makes them feel a great 
reluctance in uſing any inſtruments, either of a cruel, or an un- 
wieldy and ungraceful kind, for inſtance fire arms or javelins, 
ſwords or clubs, but prompts them to employ, when they 
mean to give effectual tokens of their reſentment, inſtruments 
| ſuitable to the mercifulneſs of their tempers, and the clogance 
of their manners. | 1 
Of this love of juſtice inherent i in Women a ſingular inſtance 
occurs in the Greek Hiſtory, I mean to ſpeak of the flagellations 
which Ladies, in Lacedæmon, who had reached a certain age 


without finding huſbands, uſed to beſtow, before the altar of 


Juno, 
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Juno, upon ſuch Men as continued, paſt a certain time of life, 


to live in an unmarried ſtate. Theſe flagellations the unmarried 


Lacedzmonian Ladies, no doubt through the long uſe they had 


9 


made of them, and preſcription, had at laſt converted into an ex- 
preſs right; and the ceremony was performed every year, during 
a certain ſolemnity eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe. Whether they 
flagellated all the unmarried Men without exception, who came 
within the words of the regulation on that ſubject, Hiſtorians 
have neglected to inform us: perhaps they only ſerved in that 
manner a certain number of them, in order to ſhew the right 
they had of flagellating all the reſt. 
Nor have Women of modern times leſs diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


than the Greek Ladies, by their love of Juſtice, or paid lets regard 


to elegance in their choice of the means they have employed to 

MM avenge the inſults they may have received. 
In fact, we ſee that the perſons who have raiſed! the fabric of 
the Catholick- Church, or rather Creed, perſons who certainly 


were good obſervers of the manners of Mankind, have given the 
ſame inclinations in the above reſpect, and the fame attributes, 
to their female inhabitants of Paradiſe, ' as the Ancients had 
given to their Goddeſſes. And concluſions to the ſame effect m: y 


be derived from the works of imagination of a number of re- 


5 un, ſpectable modern Authors, who have agreed in giving to the 
| Ladies of whom they had occaſion to ſpeak, the ſame elegant 


diſpoſitions we mention, and making them act, when offended, 
upon the ſame principles as the Ladies in Laced:emon : theſe 
works I do not ads to mention as weighty authorities ; for 


though 
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though they may be, as I ſaid, works in appearance of imagina- 
tion merely, yet, it is well known that ſuch great Authors never 
relate any ſtories, but they have in their view certain facts of 


which they have cer Veen eee or received aſſured 


information. 


And to quote one or two on this ſubject, we find chat the 


celebrated La Fontaine, i in one of his Tales which he has entitled 


The Sprdtacles, makes certain Nuns, Who, as they thought, had 


had a great affront put upon their Monaſtery, have immediate 


recourfe to the elegant method of ge here alluded to. The 


we is as follows. 

gevetal Nuns, in a certain Convent, were found to Wh in à 

certain ſituation which, though pretty natural for Women to be 

: in, yet, was not quite ſo with Women who were ſuppoſed to 
have conſtantly lived, incloſed in the fame walls with other 


Women, and made the Abbeſs judiciouſly conclude that ſome 
male Nun Was Hharboured among them, or, as it Was expteſ- 1 
ſed, that ſome wolf lay hidden among the ſheep : a ſuſpicion 


which, by the by, was well grounded; for a young Man, who 


Had as yet no beard, had found means to introduce himſelf into 


the Convent, where he lived, dreſſed like the Siſters, and was 


reckoned one among them. In order both to aſcertain ſuch 


ſuſpicion, and difcover fo dangerous A perſon, All the Nuns were 
ordered into one room, and there made to ſtrip themſelves ſtark 
naked; when the Abbeſs, with her ſpectacles on her noſe, 
(ms the Tale has received its name) inſpected them all, one 


74 —— after 
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aſter another, very cloſely. To relate how the young Man, 
| notwithſtanding the ingenious precautions: he had taken, came 
to be found out, and how the Abbeſs's s ſpectacles fell from her 
noſe, and were broken, 1s foreign to our ſubject: let it here 
ſuffice to ſay that the young Man was really found out ; and that 
the Nuns, except thoſe who had been concerned with him, who 
were previouſly locked up in a ſafe place, —that the Nuns, I fay, 
laid hold of him, led him into a wood that ſtood cloſe to their 
Convent, and there tied him to a tree, naked as he was, in or- 
der to make him atone for his audaciouſneſs by a ſmart flagella- 
tion, Having forgotten to ſupply themſelves with the neceſſary 
inſtruments of correction, they ran back to the Convent to fetch 
them, and Whether from the miſlaying of a key, or ſome other 
accident, were detained a little while. In the mean time, a Miller, 
riding upon his Aſs, went through the wood, and ſeeing the 
young, Man in the abovementioned plight, ſtopped, and aſked 
him the reaſon of it; to which che latter made anſwer, that it was 
thoſe wicked Nuns, Who had put him in that ſituation, becauſe 
he would not gratify their wanton requeſts ; that he had rather 
die than be guilty of ſuch thing. The Miller then caſt upon 
him a look of the utmoſt | contempt it 6: but it will be better 
; to refer the Reader to the aboyementioned Author himſelf, for 
the inimitable Dialogue that paſſed between the young Man and 
the Miller : here, it will be enough to ſay that the latter pro- 
poſed to the other to put himſelf in his place, and warranted him 
he would behave i in quite a different manner, and much more to 
the ſatisfaction of the Nuns than he had done. The young Man 
had 
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had no need of much encouragement to accept the propoſal ; 


and after the Miller had releaſed him, and tripped himſelf, he 
tied him faſt to the ſame tree, and had juſt time enough to ſteal. 
away, and hide himſelf behind ſome neighbouring buſh, when 
the Nuns ruſhed again 'out of the fame door at which they had 
got in, armed with all the diſciplines and brooms they had been 
able to find in the Convent. They immediately marched up to 
the perſon who was tied to the tree, and without minding the 


broad ſhoulders: and brawny limbs which were now offered to 


their view, began to uſe their diſciplines with great agility. 


In vain did the Miller expoſtulate with them on their uſing him 


ſo ill, in vain did he remonſtrate to them, that he was not the 


Man whom they took him to be; that he was not that beardleſs 


fripling, that milk-ſop ſimpleton, with whom they had formerly 
| had to do, that woman-hater who had given them ſo juſt a cauſe 


of diſſatisfaction; that they ought to try him before they enter- 


tain ſuch a bad opinion of him :—in vain did he even at laſt, in 


the extremity of pain, apply to the utmoſt powers of his native 


language, to convey to them the cleareſt ideas he could, bath: 


of thoſe wants he ſuppoſed i in them, and of his great abilities to 
gratify them: the more loudly and clearly he ſpoke, the more 


unmercifully they laid on, and voy left him when 1 had 


worn out their diſciplines. . 

Cervantes, likewiſe, whoſe authority 18 equal to ; that of any 
Auhof and Who has moreover thrown a great light upon the 
ſubject of flagellations, has introduced a fact which greatly ſerves 
to confirm the obſervations we are diſcuſſing here. I mean to 


Lt 2 ſpeak 
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ſpeak of what happened: in that celebrated night in which the 


Senora Rodriguez paid a viſit to the valorous Don Quixote, in- 


his bed. That Gentlewoman having, in the courſe of the con- 


verſation ſhe had with the Knight, dropped ſeveral reflections of a 
very bad kind on the Ducheſs and the fair Altiſidora, who were, = 
at that very inſtant, liſtening at the door, theſe two Ladies, 
though juſtly and. greatly offended at the liberty that was thus 
taken with their character, recurred to no expedient of a coarſe and 
rough kind to avenge the inſult; but they immediately applied 
to the ſummary, yet ſmart, genteel, yet effectual, mode of cor- 


rection here alluded to, namely 2 flagellation. And here the 


Author we mention has taken an opportunity of giving a ſingular 
inſtance of the readineſs of wit of the fair Sex, and of the quick- 


neſs. with which they. uſually extricate themſelves. out of the 


| ſeemingly moſt perplexing difficulties. * he Ducheſs. and Altiſi- 


* 
2 * 


dora were entirely deſtitute of che neceſſary, inſtruments to inflic 
the chaſtiſement. they, had reſolved upon; but they had the great 
preſence of mind to think of. uſing their ſlippers. for: that: pur- 
poſe; they preſently pulled them off their feet bounced: the 
door open; ran to the Senora Rodriguez; in the twinkling of an 


eye made her ready for flagellation, and immediately began to exert 
their new weapons with great dexterity. Thence, ſtill in the 


dark, they paſſed to the aſtoniſhed Kniglit, who lay ſnug i in 


his bed, and who by his liſtening to the ſtories of the Senora, Hs 


and alſo by his queſtions, had encouraged her to proceed to the 
abovementioned reflections (a thing which he might full as well 
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have avoided doing) and beſtowed upon him a few of thoſe 
favours they had ſo plentifully heaped upon the above Gentle- 
woman. 


At this place might alſo be mentioned, as being extremely 


well i in point to the ſubject we are treating, the kind of ſatisfaction. 
required by Dulcinea, from Sancho, and that which the Lady. 


introduced by Butler, preſcribed to the renowned Hudibras,. 
while he was in the ſtocks 3 though, I confeſs, it might be ſaid: 


that the corrections here alluded to, were only enjoined, not in- 
flicted, by the above Ladies. But it will ſuffice to mention, as 
a concluſion of theſe quotations from great Authors, the manner- 
in which Lazarillo de Tormes, the notorious Spaniſh Cheat, was. 
ſerved by the four Women, whom he had deceived by marrying 
them all. Having found out the place where he lived, they im- 
: mediately agreed among themſelves to ſerve him with the elegant 
kind of chaſtiſement here mentioned; and having all together 
ſurpriſed: him one. morning, while he Was aſleep, they tied him 
faſt to his. bed, and beſtowed upon him one of the moſt dreadful 
flagellations that. ever were inflicted, ſince the uſe of them has 
been contrived, as we are told in the Hiſtory of the Life of 


' the ſaid. Bazarilla;. a Book which is ſtill in repute in Spain, it 


being written. with kumoine: and containing true pictures of the 1 
manners of that Country, and being even, as ſome ſay, founded 


on true facts. 


Nor are real eyents and well authenticated focies wanting, to 
ſhew the principles of elegance, of juſtice, and yet of mercy, 


upon. which Ladies have conſtantly. acted, when they had received. 
offences ;; 
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offences; and here we might mention the above related inſtances 
of the Marchioneſs of Treſnel, and even of the Miſſes R. VX, if it 
were not that we think the Reader has not yet forgotten them. 

Mention might alſo. be made of the corrections inflicted! on 

' their reſpective Huſbands, by the Ladies alluded to by Butler, 7 
Cleaveland, and other Writers of the laſt Century : but theſe 
being, as we have juſt ſaid, corrections inflicted by Wives upon 
their Huſbands, are corrections of a diſtin kind; they form, if 1 
may ſo ſay, a peculiar branch of flagellations by themſelves; they 
are, in ſhort, matrimonial flagellations, and which require to be 
made the object of an article apart, if ever an opportunity offers. 
No real fact, however, can be mentioned that ſets in a ſtronger 
light the love of juſtice inherent in the female Sex, and their 
conſtant attention to make choice of | expedicnts of an elegant 
kind to expreſs their reſentment, than the cuſtom that prevails ; 
in France, and Italy, and for aught I know in other Countries, 
according to which Ladies uſe to flagellate their acquaintances, 
while they are yet in bed, on the morning of the day of the 
feſtival of the Innocents; whence this flagellating practice is 
called giving the Innocents.“ / dar gli Innocenti): the word In- . 
nocent, we may obſerve, has, in both the Italian and French 
languages, beſides the Engliſh ſignification of it, that of fool, 
or ſimpleton ; hence the words, the Day of the Innocents, ſeem alſo | 
to ſignify in thoſe two languages, the Fools day, or the * of c 
the Unwary. 
Nay, fo well 18 che above ouſtors* eſtabliſhed in 1 
places (though ſeldom, I confeſs, followed, for aught I know, 


on 
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by Marchioneſſes or Ducheſſes) that Women, in thoſe places, 
look upon the above day, as a day of general juſtice and retribu- 
tion, or an Aſſize or Seſſions day, to which they refer taking 
ſatisfaction for the ſlight offences they may receive in the courſe 

of the year, eſpecially from their male friends. They even will 
ſometimes, when the latter heſitate too much in granting their 
different requeſts, or miſbehave i in any manner, hint to them the 

fatal conſequences. that may enſue from ſuch a conduct, and 
plainly intimate to them, that a certain day is to come, on which 
overy thing is to be atoned for. 65 viene un giorno al quale tutto fi 
paga, caro Signore.) 

When this important day i is arrived, thoſe Ladies who have 

agreed to join together i in the ſame party, or (to continue the com- 
> pariſon drawn from the law, that has been above employed) who 
have agreed to go together upon the circuit, repair early i in the 
morning to the appointed place of rendezyous, for inſtance the 
apartment of one of them, ſufficiently provided with diſciplines 
from their reſpective kitchens; and after laying the plan of their 
operations, they ſally out, to take a round to the apartments of 
their different acquaintances. 

The prudent and cautious, on ſuch an important day, take great : 
care, to ſecure well the bolts and locks of their doors; or 
rather, fearing that ſleep ſhould. overcome them, and knowing 
how fatal neglect might prove, they take the above precautions 
on the evening before, when going to bed, and as an additional 
ſecurity, heap all the chairs and tables againſt the door. | Others, 


who. 
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ho are of a bold and daring ſpirit, on the contrary, affect, on 
that day, to leave the doors of their rooms wide open; and ſtay 
in bed, reſolved to wait the event, and undauntedly to face the 
ſtorm. However, as ſuch an affectation of bravery ſeems to 
indicate that ſome preſent trick, or at Jeaft ſome future retaliation 

of one kind or other, is intended, the Ladies commonly keep 


- 


_— 
— 


clear from a place they judge fo inauſpicious ; unleſs there hap- 
pens to be one among them of an uncommenly courageous turn 
of mind, who places herſelf in the van, enconrages the whole 
party, and they all together ruſh upon the adventurous Hero, 
who is then made to pay dearly for his temerity. When this 
does not happen to be the cafe, and at the fame time they find 
the doors of all thoſe perſons whom they had exprefly mark- 
ed out for chaſtiſement, to be proof againſt either a coup - de- 
main, or a regular liege, as they muſt not part unleſs ſome ef- 
fectual buſineſs has been tranſacted, the cloud commonly breaks 
upon ſome unfortunate Simpleton, who has left his door open for 
no other reaſon than becauſe he had forgot what day of the month 
it was; they lay faft hold of him, and ſeldom leave him before 
their diſciplines are worn out to the ſtumps. The ſtory i is ſoon 
circulated in whiſpers in the neighbourhood ; and if ſomebody 
who has not yet heard of it, happens to obſerve that the Gen- 
tleman appears that day uncommonly grave and ſulky, his won- 
der preſently ceaſes, when he i is told that t they, on the morning, 5 
have given him the Innocents. | | 
The above cuſtom, as hath been kd, 4 1s alſo i in ule i in France; 

and 
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and it is even alluded to, in that antient Book formerly mentioned, 
the Tales of the Queen of Navarre. A Man, an Upholſterer by 
trade, as it is ſaid in one of theſe Tales (for Men will ſometimes 
avail themſelves of the practice in queſtion, when it may ſerve 
their turn) a Man was in love with his ſervant Maid; and as he 
did not know how to find an opportunity to eſcape the vigilance 
of his Wife, and be alone with the Maid, he pretended, in a 
converſation he had with his Wife, on the eve of the Innocents. 
day, to find much fault with the Maid; complained that ſhe 
was a lazy Wench, and fo on; and added, that, in order to teach 
her better, he propoſed, on the next morning, to give her the In- 
nocents. The Wife greatly applauded his reſolution: and at 
break of day, he roſe from his bed, took up a diſcipline of 
ſuch 2 monſtrous. ſize, that his Wife 8 $a aked to think what 
correction the Maid was about to undergo, and ran up ſtairs with 
A diſpoſition. of ſeemingly very great ſeverity : however, I am 
; happy to inform the Reader, that, after he had bounced the door 
open, and at firſt frightened the Maid very much, ary thing 
was concluded in a very amicable manner. 

In fine, I will conclude theſe inſtances of the juſtice Ladies 
have, on different occaſions, done themſelves, and of the prin- 
ciples upon which they have commonly proceeded, with relating 
the noted fact of the Poet Clopinel, which has been hinted at, in 
a former place. This Poet, who was alſo called John of Mehun, 
| {a ſmall Town on the river Loire,) lived about the year 1300, 
under the reign of Philip the Fair, King of France, at whoſe 


Court he was very well received. He wrote ſeveral Books, and 


Mm. among 
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among others tranſlated into French the Letters of Abelard to 


Heloiſa: but that of his works which gave him moſt reputation, 
was his concluſion of the celebrated Roman de la Roſe ; a Poem 
of much the ſame turn with Ovid's Art of Love, which had been 
| begun by William de Lorris, and met with prodigious ſucceſs in 
thoſe times, and was afterwards imitated by Chaucer. However, 
Clopinel gave great offence to the whole Sex, by four lines he 
had inſerted in that Poem, the meaning of which was as fol- 
lows -— © All of you are, will be, or were, either in deed, or 
intention, wh-res ; and whoever would well ſearch into your 
« conduct, wh-res would find you all to be.” 
Toutes tes, ſerez, ou futes, 
De fait ou de volonte, putes; 
Et qui bien vous COCFCACTOVE 
| Toutes putes vous trouverott. 
The meaning of theſe verſes if we take from them the coarſe- 
neſs of the expreſſions, which did not perhaps ſound ſo harſh i in 
thoſe times as they would in our days, did not at bottom differ 


from the well- known line of Pope, 8 
Every Woman is at heart a Rake.” 


Yet we do not hear that this Poet ſuffered any correction on that 
account, from the Court Ladies, or any other Ladies; whether it 
was that he prudently took care, after writing the above line, 
to keep for ſome time out of the way, or that the Ladies felt 
no reſentment at the accuſation. With reſpect to Clopinel, 
however, the caſe proved quite otherwile : : and whether his 


* 
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expreſſions really had, notwithſtanding what has been above ſug- 
geſted, much the ſame coarſe meaning as now, or Ladies had, in 
thoſe days, a much nicer ſenſibility to any thing that might touch 
their honour, they, principally the Court Ladies, were much of- 
fended at the harſh charge that was thus brought againſt the 
whole Sex without diſtinction; they reſolved to make the inſo- 
lent Poet properly feel the effects of their reſentment; and as 
they were at the ſame time firmly determined, eſpecially being 
Court Ladies, not to uſe any expedient but of an elegant and 
refined kind, they reſolved upon a flagellation. One day, ac- 
cordingly, as Clopinel was coming to Court, entirely ignorant 
of the fate that awaited him, the Ladies, who had previouſly 
ſupplied themſelves with proper inſtruments, laid hold of him, 
and immediately proceeded to make him ready for correction. 
No poſſible aſſiſtance could reſcue Clopinel from having that 
chaſtiſement inflicted upon him which he ſo juſtly deſerved, ex- 
5 cept his wit; which happily did not fail him in ſo imminent a 
danger, and ſuggeſted to him to aſk leave to ſpeak a few words. 
The favour was granted him, with expreſs injunction, however, 
to make his ſtory ſhort; when, after acknowledging the juſtice 
of the ſentence that had been paſſed upon him, he requeſted it 
as a favour that that Lady who had thought herſelf moſt affronted 
by his lines, ſhould give the firſt blow ; which requeſt ſtruck the 
Ladies with it much ſurpriſe (owing no doubt to the fear every 
one of them immediately conceived, of giving an advantage 
againſt berſelf, for which ſhe might afterwards be lorry) that, to 
Mm 2 uſe 
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uſe the expreſſion of the Author of Moreri's Dictionary, from 
which this fact is extracted, the rods fell _— their hands, and 
Clopinel eſcaped unpuniſhed. OG 

Nay, thoſe Authors who have treated of: the manner in which 
Men ought to behave in their intercourſe with, the fair Sex, have 
been ſo convinced, that the latter muſt unayoidably, at. one time 
or other, have occaſion to beſtow lectures and corrections on their 
| Suitors or Lovers, that they have made it a point to theſe, to bear 
thoſe momentary mortifications with patience and humility, and 
not to think that ſuch ſubmiſſion reflects any ſhame upon them. 
The above is, for inſtance, the precept expreſsly giyen by Ovid, 
in his Art of Love ; —“ Do not think it (ſays he) in any degree N 
e ſhameful for you, to ſubmit to the harſh, words, and the blows, 
« of the young Woman vou court.” e 


Nec maledifta puta, „nec verbera ferre puelle 
Tur pe . 
And indeed we find that thoſe Lovers who have beſt under- 
ſtood their art, have not only conſtantly followed the precept of 
Ovid, and chearfully ſubmitted to receive ſuch corrections as their 
M.iſtreſſes were pleaſed to impoſe upon them; but when they 
have happened to have been involuntarily guilty of offences of a 
ſomewhat grievous kind, they have done more; they have, of 
themſelves, offered freely to ſubmit to them. Thus Polyenos, 
in the Satyr of Petronius, who had been guilty with Circe of 


1 one of thoſe faults which the fair Sex ſo difficultly prevail upon 


themſelves to forgive, who had in ſhort committed that offence 


Which 
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which the abovementioned Miller boaſted he never happened to 
be guilty of, wrote afterwards to her,. — If you want to kill 
me, I will come to you with an iron weapon; or if you are ſa- 
tisfied with e I run naked to my Miſtreſs.” { Polyatnos Circe 
 falutem ... ivd occidere Placet, cum ferro venio; five verberi- 
bus contenta es, curro nudus ad dominam. Id tantum memento, non 
mne, ſed inſirumenta, peccaſſe, &c. Cap. 1 30. J) 
'The illuſtrious Count of Guiche, as we find in the Count of | 
Bufl? s Amorous Hi iftory, of Gauls, a Book which cauſed the diſ- 
grace of its Author, on account of the liberties he had taken in 
it with the character of King Lewis the fourteenth, and his Miſ- 
treſs, Madame de la Valiere, the Count of Guiche, 1 ſay, one of ; 
the firſt-rate Beaux of the Court of the King juſt mentioned, 
behaved. in the fame manner that Polyenos had done. Having 
committed a fault with the well-known Counteſs of Olonne, of 
the ſame kind with that of Polyenos, he wrote the next day to 
the Counteſs, in much the ſame terms as the latter had done to 
Circe. If you will have me to die, I will bring you my ſword ; 
« if you think I only deſerve to be flagellated, I will come to you 
«in my ſhirt. Si Vous voules ma mort, J irai vous porter mon eþee ;. 
A vous juges que je ne merite que le foutt, J irai vous trouver en 
chemiſe. 
The celebrated Earl of Eſſex, in one of the miſunderſtandings | 
between him, and Queen Elizabeth, (it Was two or three years 
before his death) having given her a more than common cauſe of 


offence, and wiſhing i in a particular manner to ſoothe her reſent- 
ment, 
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ment, recurred to an expedicnt of much the ſame kind with thoſe 


above mentioned. He gave the Queen, as we find in Camden, EX= 
plicit thanks for the corrections ſhe had inflicted upon him, and 


* kiſſed (to uſe his very words, as recited by the above Au- 
ce thor) and kiſſed her Majeſty” Royal hand, and the rod which 
had chaſtiſed him.“ Not that we propoſe, however, by quoting 5 
the above expreſſi ons ; of the Earl, poſitively to affirm that they 


were meant to allude to any expreſs correction of the kind men- 
tioned ; in this Chapter, which his Royal Miſtreſs had at any time 
uſed to inflict upon him, or the other perſons in her ſervice ; but 


yet, when we, on the one hand, attend to the invariable corrup- 


tion, profligacy, ſhameleſineſs, wickedneſs, and perverſeneſs of 


Miniſters, ever ſince the beginning of the world, and, on the 

other, conſider to what degree thoſe employed by the Princeſs IE 

we ſpeak of, proved juſt, and zealous for the public good, we 
cannot help thinking, that that great and magnanimous Queen 


had found out ſome very peculiar method of rendering them 
ſuch. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI 


Formation if the 8 6c of the Flagellants. Dieren: ſucceſs 


it meets with, in afferent Countries. 


HE example which ſo many Nuftrious. perſon- 
ages had given of voluntarily ſubmitting to fla- 
gellations, and the pains which Monks had been at, to 
promote that practice by their example likewiſe, as well 
as by the ſtories they related on that ſubject, had, as we 
have ſeen, induced the generality of people to adopt 
the fondeſt notions of its efficacy. But about the year 
1260, the intoxication became as it were complete. 
People, no longer ſatisfied to practice mortifications of 
this kind in private, began to perform them in ſight of 
the Public, under pretence of greater humiliation; re- 
gular aſſociations and fraternities were formed r that 
purpole; and numerous bodies of halt-naked Men began 
to make their appearance in the public ſtreets, who af- 
ter performing a few religious ceremonies nt for 
the occaſion, flagellated themſelves with aſtoniſhing 
fanaticiſm and cruelty. 
The firſt inſtitution of ens Ae and 80- 
lemnities of this kind, muſt needs have filled with ſur- 


priſe 
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priſe all moderate perſons in thoſe days; and in fa& we 
ſce that Hiſtorians of different Countries, who lived in 
the times when theſe ceremonies were firſt introduced, 
have taken much notice of them, and recorded them at 


length in their Hiſtories or Chronicles, I will lay extracts 


from a few of theſe different Books before the Reader; 
it being the beſt manner, I think, of acquainting him 
with the origin of theſe ſingular flagellating ſolemnities 
and proceſſions, which continue to be in uſe in ſeveral 
Countries. 

The firſt Author from whom we have a circumſtan- 
tial account on that ſubject, is that Monk of St. Juſtina, 
in Padua, whoſe Chronicle Wechelius has printed at 
— Baſil, in the year 1585, He relates how the ſuperſti- 
tious ceremonies we mention, made their firſt appear - 
ance in the Country in the neighbourhood of Bologna; 
which is the ſpot where, it ſeems, they took their firſt 
origin, and whence they were afterwards communicated 
to other Countries, The following is the above Au- 
thor's own account. 


«© When all Italy was ſullied with crimes of every 


5 kind, a certain ſudden ſuperſtition, hitherto unknown I 
to the world, firſt ſeized the inhabitants of Peruſa, af- 


terwards the Romans, and then almoſt all the Nations 
of Italy. To ſuch a degree were they affected with the 
fear of God, that noble as well as ignoble perſons, young 
and old, even children five years of age, would go 
naked about the ftreets, with only their privy parts 
covered, and, without any ſenſe of ſhame, thus walk- 
ed in the freets two and two, in the manner of a 


ſolemn 
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ſolemn proceſſion, Every one of them held in his 
hand a ſcourge made of leather thongs, and with tears 
and groans they laſhed themſelves on their [houlders, 
till the blood ran; all the while weeping and giving 
tokens of the ſame bitter affliction as if they had really 
been ſpectators of the paſſion of our Saviour, and im- 
Ploring the forgiveneſs of God and his Mother; and 
praying that He, who had been appealed by the repen- 
tance of ſo many Sinners, would not diſdain theirs. 
And not only in the day time, but likewiſe during 
the nights, hundreds, thouſands, and ten thouſands of 
theſe Penitents, ran, notwithſtanding the rigour of the 
winter, about the ſtreets and in churches, with lighted 
wax candles in their hands, and preceded by Prieſts 
who carried croſſes and banners along with them, and 
with humility proftrated themſelves before the altars: 
the ſame ſcenes were to be ſeen in ſmall Towns and 
Villages; fo that the mountains and the fields ſeemed 
to reſound alike the voice of Men who were crying to 
God.“ 
« All muſical inſtruments and love * then ceaſed 
to be heard. The only muſic that prevailed was, both 
in Town and Country, that of the lugubrious voice of 
the Penitent, whoſe mournful accents might have 
moved hearts of flint; and even the eyes of the obdu- 


rate Sinner could not refrain from tears. 
„„ « 1 


* Siluerunt tunc tempore omnia muſica infirumenta & amatoriæ 
cantilene, Sola cantio penitentis lugubris audiebatur ubique, tam in 
civitatibus quam in villis, ad cujus flebilem modulationem corda ſaxea 
movebantur, & obſtinatorum oculi lacrymis non poterant contmere. 
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« Nor were Women exempt from the general ſpirit 
of devotion we mention : for not only thoſe among the 
common people, but alſo Matrons and young Maidens 
of noble families, would perform the ſame mortifica- 
tions with modeſty, i in their own rooms. Then thoſe 
who were at enmity with one another, became again 
friends. Uſurers and Robbers haſtened to reſtore their 
ill-gotten riches to their right owners, Others, who 
were contaminated with different crimes, confeſſed them 
with humility, and renounced their vanities. Gaols 
were opened; priſoners were delivered; and baniſhed 
perſons permitted to return to their native habitations. 
So great and ſo many works of ſanctity and chriſtian 
charity, in ſhort, were then performed by both Men 
and Women, that it ſeemed as if an univerſal appre- 
henſion had ſeized Mankind, that the divine Power was 
preparing, either to cöüſufüe them by fire, or deſtroy 
them by ſhaking tlie earth, or ſome other: of thoſe 


means which divine J. uſtice uſes to bans war d for avenging 
crimes,” 

« Such a ſudden repetitance, which had thius diffaſed 
itſelf all over Italy, and had even reached other Coun- 
tries, not only the unlearned, but wiſe perſons alſo 

admired. They wondered heile ſuch 2 vehement 
fetvour of piety could Habe proceetled ; eſpecially ſince 
ſuch public penances and ceremonies had been unheard 
of in former times, had not been inſtituted by the ſove- 
reign Pontiff, who was then reſiding at Anagni, nor 
recommended by any Preacher or perſon of eminence, 
but had taken their origin among inple perſons, whole 
example 
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example both learned and unlearned had alike fol- 
lowed,” 


The Ceremonies we mention were ſoon imitated, as 


the above Author remarks, by the other Nations of 
Italy ; though they, at firit, met with oppoſition in 


Foes By places, from divers Princes, or Governments, in 


that Country. Pope Alexander the fourth, for inſtance, 


who had fixed his See at Anagni, refuſed at firſt, as 


hath been above ſaid, to give his ſanction to them; and 
Clement VI, who bad been Archbiſhop of Sens, in 


France, in ſubſequent times condemned thoſe public 


flagellations by a Bull for that purpoſe (A. re 


ct TAN likewiſe, who was Maſter of Sicily and 


Apulia, and Palavicinus Marquis of Cremona, Breſcia, 
and Milan, prohibited the abqve proceſſions, in tlie 


Countries. under their dominion; though, on the other 
hand, many Princes as well as Popes countenanced 


them, either in the ſame times, or afterwards. 


This ſpirit of public penance and devotion was in 
time communicated to other Countries; it even reach- 
ed ſo far as Greece, as we are iaformed by Nicephorus 
Gregoras, who. lived in the year 1 361. Attempts were 
likewiſe, made to introduce ceremonies of the ſame kind 
into Poland, as Baronius ſay s in his Annals; but they 
were ſererely prohibited : nor did they meet with more 
encouragement in Bohemia, as Dubravius relates, in 


his Hiſtory of that Country. 


In a l however, the Sect or Frater nity of the 
Flagellants proved more ſucceſsful, and we find a very 


full account of the firſt gagellating proceſſions that were 
N i made 
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made in that Country, i in the year 1 349, (a time during 
which the plague was raging there) in the Chroni- 
cle of Albert of Straſbourg, who lived during that 
period. 
As the plague (ſays the above Author) was begin- | 
ning to make its appearance, People then began in 
Germany to flagellate themſelves in public proceſſions. 
Two hundred came, at one time, from Schwaben to 
Spira, having a principal Leader at their head, beſides 
two ſubordinate ones, to whoſe commands they paid 
implicit obedience. When they had paſſed the Rhine, 
at one o'clock in the afternoon, crouds of people ran to 
ſee them. They then drew a circular line on the 
ground, within which they placed themſelves. There 
they ſtripped off their clothes, and only kept upon 
themſelves a kind of ſhort ſhirt, which ſerved them in- 
| ſtead of breeches, and reached from the waiſt down to 
their heels: this done, they placed themſelves on the 
above circular line, and began to walk one after another 
around it, with their arms ſtretched in the ſhape of a 
Croſs, 4 thus forming among themſelves a kind of 
proceſſion. Having continued this proceſſion a little 
while, they proſtrated themſelves on the ground, and 
afterwards roſe one after another, in a regular manner, 
every one of them as he roſe, giving a ſtroke with his 
ſcourge to the next, who in his turn likewiſe roſe, 
and ſerved the following one 1n the ſame manner. 
They then began diſciplining themſelves with their 
ſcourges, which were armed with knots and four iron 
points, all the while ſinging the uſual Pſalm of the in- 


vocation 
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vocation of our Lord, and other Pſalms: three of them 
were placed in the middle of the ring, who, with a ſono- 
rous voice, regulated the ſinging of the others, and diſ- 
ciplined themſelves in the ſame manner. This having 
continued for ſome time, they ceaſed their diſcipline ; j 
and then, at a certain ſignal that was given them, 
proſtrated themſelves on their knees, with their arms 
ſtretched, and threw themſelves flat on the ground, 
groaning uhd ſobbing. They then roſe, and heard an 
admonition from their gdh who exhorted them to 
implore the mercy of God on the people, on both their 
benefactors and enemies, and on the ſouls in Purgatory : 
they then placed themſelves again upon their knees, 
with their hands lifted toward heaven, performed the 
| ſame ceremonies as before, and diſciplined themſelves 
anew, as they walked round. This done, they put on 
their clothes again; and thoſe who had been left to 
take care of the clothes and the luggage, came for- 
wards, and went through the ſame ceremonies as the 
former had done. They had among them Prieſts noble 
as well as ignoble perſons, and men converſant with 
letters.“ 
Fe When hs diſciplines were concluded, one of the 
brotherhood roſe, and with a loud voice, 1 a letter, 
the tenor of which was much the ſame with the con- 
tents of that which, it was ſaid, had been brought by 
an Angel to St. Peter's Church in Jeruſalem, in which 
the Angel declared that Jeſus Chriſt was offended at the 
wickedneſs of the age, ſeveral inſtances of which were 
mentioned, tuch as the violation of the Lord's day, 


bla ſphemy, 
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blaſphemy, uſury, adultery, and negle& with reſpect 
to faſting on Fridays. To this the abovementioned 
fpeaker added that, as Jeſus Chriſt's forgiveneſs had 
been implored by the Holy Vargin and the Angels, he 
had made anſwer, that in order to obtain mercy, ſinners 
ought to live exiled from their Country for ny four 
days, diſciplining themſelves during that time. 

The inhabitants of the Town of Spira were maved 
with ſo much compaſſion for theſe Penitents, that they 
invited every one of them to their houſes : they how- 
ever, refuſed to receive alms, ſeverally, and only accept- 
ed what was given to their Society in general, in order 
to buy twiſted wax candles, and banners. Theſe ban- 
ners were of filk, painted of a purple colour: they 
carried them in their proceſſions, which they per formed 
twice every day. They never ſpoke to Women, and 
avoided ſleeping upon ak They wore croſſes 
upon their coats and hats, behind and before, and had 
their ſcourges hanging at their waiſt.” 

„About an hundred Men, in the Town: of: *Spira, 
inliſted ! in their Society, and about a thouſand at Straſ- 
burgh, who promiſed obedience to the Superiors, for 
the 1 time abovementioned. They admitted nobody but 
who engaged to obſerve all the above rules. during that 
time, who could ſpend at leaſt four: pence a 8 leſt 
he ſhould be obliged to beg, and who declared that he 
had confeſſed his fins, forgiven his emis, and obtained 
the conſent of his Wife. They © ded at Straſburgh : 
one pit went vp, and another part down, the Country; 
their Superiors having likewiſe. divided. The latter 
eee — direged 
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directed the new brothers from Straſburgh, not to diſci- 
pline themſelves too harſhly, in the beginning; and 
multitudes of people flocked from the Country up and 
down the Rhine, as well as inland Country, in order to 
ſee them. After they had left Spira, about two hundred 
Boys twelve years old, entered into an Aſſociation to- 
gether, and diſciplined themſelves in public,” 
The fame flagellating proceſſions and Solemnities 
were likewiſe introduced into France, where they met, 
at firſt, with but indifferent ſucceſs; and even ſeve- 
ral Divines oppoſed them. The moſt remarkable 
among them was John Gerſon, a celebrated Theologian, 
and Chancellor of the Univerſity of Paris, who pur- 
poſcly wrote a Treatiſe againſt the ceremonies in queſ- 
tion, in which he particularly condemned the cruelty 
and great effuſion of blood with which theſe diſciplines 
were performed. It was equally unlawful (Gerſon aſ- 
© ſtrted) for a Man to draw ſo much blood from his 
« own body, unleſs it be for medical reaſons, as it 
„ would be for him, to caſtrate, or otherwiſe mutilate 
« himſelf. Elſe, it might, upon the ſame principle, 
e be advanced, that a Man may brand himſelf with red 
«hot irons; a thing which nobody hath, as yet, either 

« pretended to fay, or granted, unleſs it be falſe. Chriſ- 
« tians and Idolaters, ſuch as are to be found in India, 
<* who think it a matter of duty for one to be baptized 
ugh fire.” 

Under King Henry the third, 1 the proceſ- 
ſions of Diſciplinants,. found mach favour in France; 
nd. the King v we mention, a weak and bigotted: Prince, 

nor 


3 
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blaſphemy, uſury, adultery, and neglect with reſpect 
to faſting on Fridays. To this the abovementioned 


fpeaker added that, as Jeſus Chriſt's forgiveneſs had 


been implored by che Holy Virgin and the Angels, he 


had made anſwer, that in order to obtain mercy, ſinners 


5 ought to live erlled from their Country for thirty four 


days, diſciplining themſelves during that time. 
The inhabitants of the Town of Spira were moved 


with ſo much compaſſion for theſe Penitents, that they 


invited every one of them to their houſes: they how- 
ever, refuſed to receive alms, ſeverally, and only accept- 
ed what was given to their Society in general, in order 
to buy twiſted wax candles, and banners. Theſe ban- 
ners were of ſilk, painted of a purple colour: they 
carried them in their proceſſions, which they per formed 


twice every day. They never ſpoke to Women, and 
avoided ſleeping upon 963 They wore croſſes 


upon their coats and hats, behind and before, and had 


their ſcourges hanging at their waiſt,” 


About an hundred Men, in the Town of:Spira, 


| inliſted in their Society, and about a thouſand: at Straſ- 
burgh, who promiſed obedience to the Superiors, for 
the 1 time abovementioned. T hey admitted nobody but 
who engaged to obſerve all the above rules during that 


time, who could ſpend at leaſt ſour pence a eg leſt 
he ſhould be obliged to beg, and who declared that he 


had confeſſed his ſins, forgiven his ego mies, and obtained 
the conſent of his Wife. They © ded at Straſburgh : 
one part went vp, and another part down, the Country; 


their Superiors having likewiſe. divided. The latter 
5 7 TY directed 
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directed the new brothers from Straſburgh, not to diſci- 
pline themſelves too harſhly, in the beginning ; and 
multitudes of people flocked from the Country up and 


down the Rhine, as well as inland Country, in order to 
ſee them. After they had left Spira, about two hundred 


Boys twelve years old, entered into an Aſſociation to- 


gether, and difciylincd themſelves in public,” 


The fame flagellating proceſſions and Solemnities 


were likewiſe introduced into France, where they met, 
at firſt, with but indifferent ſucceſs; and even ſee 
ral Divines oppoſed them. The moſt remarkable 


among them was John Gerſon, a celebrated Theologian, 


and Chancellor of the Univerſity of Paris, who pur- 
poſely wrote a Treatiſe againſt the ceremonies in queſ- 
tion, in which he particularly condemned the cruelty 
and great effuſion of blood with which theſe diſciplines 


were performed, It was equally unlawful (Gerſon aſ- 


„ ſerted) for a Man to draw ſo much blood from his 
_ unleſs it be for medical reaſons, as it 


c own body, 
c would be for him, to caſtrate, or otherwiſe mutilate 


« himſelf. Elſe, it might, upon the ſame principle, 


„C he advanced, that a Man may brand himſelf with red 

hot irons ; a thing which nobody hath, as yet, either 
« pretended to fay, or granted, unleſs it be falſe Chriſ- 

ce tians and Idolaters, ſuch as are to be found in India, 

00 who think it a matter of duty for one to be baptized 

through fire. 

Under King Henry the third, 3 the proceſ- 


ſions of Diſciplinants, found muck favour. in France; 
and the King we mention, a weak and bigotted Prince, 
rollin — hh Gaga 
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not only encouraged theſe ceremonies by his diſcourſes, | 
but went even ſo far as to inliſt himſelf in a Fraternity 
of Flagellants. The example thus given by the King, 

procured a great number of Aſſociates to the Brothe>- 
hood of the Diſciplinants; and ſeveral Fraternities were 

formed at Court, which were diſtinguiſhed by different 
colours, and frames of a number of Men of the firſt fa- 
milies in the Kingdom. Theſe proceſſions, thus form- 
ed of the King and his nölile train f Diſciplinants, 
all equipped like Flagellants, frequently made their ap- 
pearance in the public Streets of Paris, going from one 
Church to another; and on one of thoſe occaſions, the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, who was of the party, caught 
ſuch a cold, it being about Chriſtmas time, that he died 


an few days Afterwards; 'The following is the account 


to be found on that ſubject, in the Prefident F. A. 4 
_ Thou's Hiſtory of his own times. 
« While the civil war was thus carrying on, on both 
ſides, ſcenes of quite a different kind were to be ſeen at 
Court; where the King, who was naturally of a re- 
Bion temper, and fond of ceremonies unknown to 
Antiquity, and who had formerly had an opportunity 
to indulge this fancy in a Country ſubjected to the 
Pope's dominion, would frequently aſſiſt at the proceſ- 


ſons which maſked Men uſed to RO, on the days 19 5 


Juſt before Chriſtmas day.” 


For more than an . years paſt, a fondneſs for 
introducing new modes of worſhip into the eſtabliſhed 
Religion, had prevailed ; and a 60 of Men had riſen, 
who, chinking it meritorious to manifeſt the compunc- 

tion 
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tion they felt for their offences, by outward ſigns, 
would put on a ſack- cloth, in the ſame manner as it was 
ordered by the antient Law; and from a ſtrained in- 
terpretation they gave to the paſſage in the Palmiſt, ad 
Hlagella paratus ſum, flagellated themſelves in public; 
whence they were called by the name of Flagellants. 
John Gerſon, the Chuncettor of the Univerſity of 
Paris, and the pureſt Theologian of that age, wrote a 
Book againſt them. Yet, rhe holy Pontiffs, conſidering 
then that Se with more indulgence than former ones 
had done, ſhewed much countenance to it ; fo that mul- 
titudes of Men, all over Italy, in theſe days inliſt 
in it, as in a kind of a religious militia, winde to 
obtain by that means forgiveneſs for their fins. Diſtin- 
guiſhed by different colours, blue, white, and black, in 
the ſame manner as the Green and Blue . 
though propoſing to themſelves different objects, were 
formerly i in Rome, they likewiſe engroſſed the attention 
of the public, and in ſeveral places gave riſe to the 
Warme contentions on religious ſubjects.“ 
The introduction which was made, of theſe 
ceremonies into France, where they had till then been 
almoſt unknown, ſupplied ſeveral ambitious perſons 
with an opportunity of forming innovations of different 
kinds, and, by the contempt they brought on the perſon 
of the King, weakened much the regal authority. While 
the King thus mixed with the croud of the Fla- 
gellants, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed among his Courtiers 
e his example, Charles, Cardinal of Lorrain, 
who was one of the party, was, by the coldneſs of the 
O 1 cremig 
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evening, thrown into a violent fever, attended with a 
moſt intenſe pain in his head; and a delirium as well 


as continual watchfulneis having followed, he expired ; 
two days before Chriſtmas.“ 


The Hiſtorian we have juſt quoted, ſays, in uhotber 


place, that the King was principally induced to perform 
the above ſuperſtitious proceſſions, by the ſolicitations 


of his Conſeſſor, Father Edmund Auger, who wrote a 
Bock on that ſubject, and of John Caſtelli, the Apoſto- 


lic Nuntio, in France; and that the weak complai- 


ſance ſhewn to bim on that occaſion, b y the Chancellor 


Birague, and the Keeper of the Seals, Chiverny, en- 
couraged him much to purſue his plan in that reſpect, 


notwithſtanding the ſtrong advices to the contrary, that 


were given him by Chiiftopher de Thou, Preſident of 


the Parliament, and Pierre Brulart, Freſident of the 
Chambre des e 


As there was, in thoſe times, a ſtrong party, in France, : 


that oppoſed the Court, and even was frequently at 
open war with it, there was no want of Men, in Paris, 


who found fault with the diſciplining proceſſions of the 


King; and while the firſt was performing, ſome, as the 


above Hiſtorian relates, laughed at it, while others ex- 


claimed that it was a deriſion of both God and Men. 
Even Preachers joined in the party, and pointed their 
ſarcaſms from the pulpit againſt thoſe ceremonies. 


The moſt petulant among theſe popular Preachers, 


was one Maurice Poncet, of the Abbey of Melun, Sho, 


uſing expreſſions borrowed from a Plalm, compared the 


King and his brother Diſciplinants, to Men who would 


cover 
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cover themſelves with a wet ſack-cloth, to keep off the 
rain; and who was at laſt baniſhed to his Monaſtery. The 


example which the Court, and the Metropolis, had ſet, 


was followed in a number ot Country Towns, where Fra- 


ternities of Flagellants were inſtituted ; and among them 
particular mention is made of the Prothertiood of the 


Blue Penitents, in the City of Bourges, on account of 
the Sentence paſſed, in the year 1601, by the Parliament 
of Paris, in conſequence of a motion of Nicolas Servin, 


the King s Advocate General, which expreſsſy abo 


liſhed it.“ 


S 
® It has no doubt been perceived, that, in the courſe of 
this Work, 1 have commonly taken care to conclude the dif- 
ferent Chapters into which it is divided, with a Note or Com- 


mentary of a certain len oth, upon the ſame ſubject as the Chapter 
itſelf, though of a much leſs grave and ſerious turn. This 


precaution 1 thought neceſſary for the relief of the Reader, after 


the great exertion of his mind, occaſioned by the weighty objects 
that had juſt been offered to his conſideration. Such final Note I 


conſidered : as a farce, after a ſerious and moral Drama, and as a kind 


of petite piece, or if you pleaſe, of interlude, calculated to recruit 
the exhauſted ſpirits of the Reader, and enable him to begin 2 
freſh Chapter with alacrity. 

On this occaſion, however, I find great. difficulty i in | purſuing 
the fame plan. The 9 of Diſciplinants that have juſt 
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been deſcribed, are ſuch a diſmal and gloomy ſubject, that it 


ſuggeſts no ideas but what are of a ſerious kind; it precludes all 
thoughts of mirth and jocularity: and I deſpair, in this Note, 


of being able to entertain the Reader ſo well as I flatter myſelf | 


1 have ſuccee ded i in doing, in the former ones. 


The fagellating practices and ceremonies alluded to, in *% 


Chapter, are certainly moſt aſtoniſhing facts in the Hiſtory of 


Man : and if any thing renders our ſurpriſe leſs than it otherwiſe 


would be, it is the conſideration that ſuch practices! have not been 


thought of on a ſudden, but have been the reſult of a long ſeries 


of ſlow innovations, introduced by different perſons, at times and 
places very remote from one another. 


Beſides, it really ſeems that there i is a ſecret propenſity i in Man- 


kind, for arduous modes of worſhip of all kinds. The obſerva- 
tion has been made, that! in the Science of Moral, ſpeculatively 
conſidered, Men, whatever may be their private conduct, are moſt 
pleaſed with ſuch maxims as are moſt rigid; and ſo, with re- 
ſpect to religious rites, do they ſeem to be moſt taken with, and 


moſt ſtrongly to adhere to, ſuch as are * laborious, and even 


painful. 


We ſee, in fact, that bodily auſterities of a 3 kind, per- 


formed with religious intentions, have obtained among almoſt all 


the Nations in the World; and ſelf-ſcourgings, in particular, 
were practiſed with views of this kind, among almoſt all the 


Nations of antiquity of whom accounts have been left us: on 
which the reader is referred to the fifth Chapter of this Book. 
That ſame practice we mention, beſides the advantage of its 
obviouſneſs to recommend it, had in its favour, with Chriſtians, 
the 
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the farther circumſtance of its being in a manner ſanctified by the 
Hiſtory itſelf of the facts on which their religion was grounded. 
As a puniſhment of that kind had made expreſs part of the ill 
treatment which our Saviour had undergone, the thoughts 
of pious perſons were naturally directed to a mode of mortification 
of which ſo frequent mention was made in books, hymns, ſer- 
mons, and religious converſations : : and hence it has happeneds 
that the practices here alluded to have been much more conſtantly 
and univerſally adopted by Chriſtians, than by the profeſſors of 
any other Religion. 

A difference, however, took place in the above reſpect, be- 
tween the Eaſtern, and the Weſtern Chriſtians. As the Chriſtians 
who were ſettled in the Eaſt, lived almoſt always in the midſt 
. hoſtile Nations, and beſides, never formed among themſelves 
any very numerous ſect, they never went ſuch lengths in their 
opinions, nor gave into ſuch extravagant practices, as the Chriſ- ; 
tians in the Weſt. They had not, for inſtance, adopted the fond 
notions ſince entertained by the latter, on the efficaciouſneſs of 
ſelf-flagellations, to atone for paſt ſins. Their religious notions 
had taken a different turn. They generally conſidered a certain 
deep | ſenſe of paſt offences, a ſtate of unbounded compunction for 
them, as the competent means of atonement. They conſidered 
tears as the laſt ſtage of ſuch compunction, and in a manner a 
. neceſſary token of it. Shedding tears was, therefore, the thing 
they aimed at, in all their devotional acts: ſelf-ſcourging was 
thought by them, to be an excellent expedient for obtaining ſo 
happy an effect; and they hence recurred to 1t, not (as hath been 


done 
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done fince) as to a direct and immediate method of atoning for 
paſt ſins, but only as to a ſubſidiary operation, and a means which, 
they ſagaciouſly thought, would ſoon bring them to the requiſite 
ſtate of tears and ſalutary compunction. 

Of this turn of the devotion of the Eaſtern Chriſtians, as well 
as of the ends they propoſed to themſelves in their acts of ſelf- 
flagellation, we find proofs in the few inſtances that have been 

left us in Books, of their having performed acts of that fort: I 
ſhall relate the following one, which is to be found in the work 

of Gabriel, Archbiſhop of Philadelphia, intitled eng, or, | 
Collection of actions of F athers, or Saints. 

A certain Saint had come to a reſolution of renouncing the 
f World, and had fixed his habitation on the celebrated Mountain 
: of Nitria, i in Thebaid ; and next to the cell to which he had re- 
tired, was that of another Saint, whom he heard every day bit- 
terly weep. for his fins. Finding himſelf unable to weep in 


the ſame manner, and heartily envying the happineſs of the 


other Saint, he one day addreſſed bimſelf in the following 
terms: You do not cry, you wretch; you do not weep for your 
fins. 1 will make you cry; 1 will make you weep by force, 
FN you will not do it of your own accord; J will make you 
grieve for your ſins, as you ought : which faying, he took up 
in a paſſion a ſcourge that lay by him, and laid laſhes upon himſelf 
ſo thick, and in fo effectual a manner, that he ſoon brought 
himſelf to that happy ftate which was the object of his ambition. 

Another inſtance of the manner of the devotion of the Eaſtern 


Chriſtians, is ſupplied by the paſſage in St, John Climax, that 
has 
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has been recited at pag. 103. Both the Oppoſers, and the Promo- 
ters, of the practice of ſelf-flagellation, have gone too far in their 
interpretations of that paſſage. The one have aſſerted that it 
expreſsly alluded to regular diſciplines, performed in the fame 
manner as they now are in modern Monaſteries ; while the others 
have been as poſitive that it meant no ſach thing as beating or 
 feourging, and 1 is only to be underſtood of the lamentations of the 
Monks in the Monaſtery i in queſtion, that is, in a bare figurative 
manner. The paſſage in St. John Climax, is this; „Some 
cc among the Monks watered the pavement with their tears, while 
© others, who could not ſhed any, beat themſelves.” The ex- 
| preſſion uſed in this paſſage, to ſay that tome among the Monks 
beat themſelves, 1s certainly as preciſe as any the Greek language 
can ſupply; yet it does not, on the other hand, afford any ſuf- 
ficient ground to conclude that they performed, in the above 
Monaſtery, r regular and periodical flagellations of the ſame kind | 
with thoſe that have been fince uſed in the W eſtern Monaſteries, 
in.the times of Cardinal Damian, and the Widow Cechald ; ; and 
the ſelf-flagellations : alluded to in the paſſage in queſtion, appear 
to have been of the ſame kind with thoſe perfor med by the Saint 
of the Mountain of Nitria who has been above mentioned, 
_and calculated to enable thoſe who could not weep, to weep 
plentifully. 
But among the Weſtern Chriſtians, as the extenſive Country 
over which they were in time ſpread, without any intervening op- 
ponents, afforded a vaſt field for innovations of every kind, they, 


AS s hath been above AG went the greateſt len gths in their opinions 


concerning 
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concerning the uſefulneſs of the practices we mention, to which 
the Hiſtory of their Religion had at firſt given riſe. 

Mortifications of the kind here mentioned, were uſed among 


them, in the firſt place, from notions of much the ſame ſort with 


thoſe entertained by the Eaſtern Chriſtians, that is, with a view. 


of ſanctifying themſelves es their ſufferings, and n their 
compunction. 


In the ſecond place, they were led by a ſenſe of love * Jeſus 


Chriſt, and a deſire of uniting themſelves to him in his ſufferings. 


The intention we ſpeak of, is particularly recommended in the 


Statutes of different religious Orders ; and the Brothers are exhorted 


in them, © when they inflict diſcipline upon themſelves, to 


8 «© call to their mind Jeſus Chriſt, their moſt amiable Lord, 


« faſtened to the column, and to endeavour to experience a few 


« of thoſe exceſſive pains he was made to endure.” This notion 


of religious perſons, which proceeds from an unbounded ſenſe of 


gratitude towards their Divine Saviour, from a with of repaying 


in any manner the immenſe ſervice he has conferred upon them 
in faving them from deſtruction, and of at leaſt ſharing his ſuffer- 
ings, ſince they cannot alleviate them, has certainly ſomething 
intereſting 1 in its principle. 1 


But the moſt univerſal uſe that 10 been made of flagellatory 
diſciplines among Chriſtians, in theſe parts of the world, has been 


to atone for paſt fins. And indeed, it is no wonder that a prac- 


tice of ſo convenient a kind, which enabled every one, by means 
of an operation of the duration and ſeverity of which he was the 
ſole judge, to pay, as he ee an price for every 


offence 
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offence he might have committed, and filence a troubleſome 
conſcience whenever he pleaſed, - ſhould ſo eaſily gain ground, 
and meet with ſo much fayour, not only from the vulgar, but alſg 
from great Men, and even Kings, and to theſe we may no doubt 
add their Miniſters, hs | 

Among the ſuperſtitious notions that may be hurtful to 
Society, it is difficult to imagine one of a worſe tendency than the 
above mentioned, the immediate conſequence of which was te 
render uſeleſs all the diſtinctions implanted in the human mind 
between evil and good, and, by making offenders eaſy with them 
ſelves, to take off the only puniſhment that is left for the greater 
number of crimes. When notions of this kind were adopted 
by Kings, with reſpe& to whom human laws are filent, the 
conſequences were pernicious in the extreme. ; practices of 
this kind became as dangerous to the peace and happineſs of their 
ſubjects, as they would have been conducive to them, if the diſ- 
ciplines we ſpeak of, inſtead of being impoſed upon ſuch Of- 
fenders, every time they were conſcious they deſerved them, or for 
every roguiſh ambitious act of the guilt of which themſelves were 
_ convinced, by the hands of Confeſſors aiming at Biſhopricks, or 
under fear of dungeons, had been dealt them, to the full ſatisfac- 
tion of a Jury compoſed of impartial perſons, and nowiſe afraid 

to ſpeak their minds. | | 
Theſe notions of the uſefulneſs of ſelf-fagellations, v were car- 
ried to a moſt extravagant pitch by a Se& formed of thoſe itine- 
rant Diſciplinants, accounts of whom have ,been above given, 
Proud of the cruel diſciplines they inflicted upon themſelves, 
Pp: P they 
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they looked upon them as being of far greater merit than the 
practice of any Chriſtian virtue; ; and they at laſt formed among 
themſelves a particular Sect of Hereticks, who were called Fla- 
gellants. The title of Hiſtory of the Flagellants, which our Author 


has given to his Work, ſeems to indicate that he intended to 


write an Hiſtory of that Se ; yet, he only mentions it ina looſe 
way, after his uſual manner, in that Chapter of his Book which 
anſwers to this, and does not diſtinguiſh it from the common 
Brotherhoods of Diſciplinants. 

Among the different tenets of the Hereticks we ſpeak of, were: 
the following. They pretended that the blood they ſhed, during 
their flagellation, was mixed with that of Jeſus Chriſt ; That ſelf- 
flagellations made confeſſion uſeleſs; That they were more meri- 
torious than martyrdom, for they were voluntary, which martyr- 

dom was not; That baptiſm by water was of no uſe, as ever 
true Chriſtian muſt be baptized i in his own blood; That flagella- 
tion could atone for all paſt and future offences, and ſupplied the 
want of all other good works. To theſe tenets, and to ſeveral 
others of the fame ſort, they added Stories of different kinds:; 3 
ſuch as that of the above-mentioned letter brought from Heaven is 
by an Angel, to order ſelf-flagellations; they gave out that a cer- 
5 tain Brother of their Set, who lived at Erford in Thuringe, 
Was Elias; ; and that another, whoſe name Was Conrad Smith, | 
was Enoch, &c. | 

As the principles maintained by theſe Hereticks, were deſtruc- 

tive of moſt of the eſſential tenets received by the Church, ” 


this 
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this reaſon, together with the cruelties they practiſed upon them- 
ſelves, and in general their fanaticiſm, which really was of a de- 
ſpicable kind, cauſed Pope Clement VI. to iſſue a Bull againſt 
them, in the year 13 50, and ſeveral Princes expreſsly to prohibit 
that Sect, in the places under their dominion. 

From the above Hereticks, muſt therefore be diſtinguiſhed the 
Fraternities of Diſciplinants, which continue to be eſtabliſhed i in 
ſeveral Countries. Theſe Fraternities are compoſed of good, 
orthodox Chriſtians, who do not in any degree pretend that their 
diſciplines ſuperſede the neceſſity of Baptiſm, or Confeſſion, or of 
any other Sacrament, Who tell no ſtories about Elias, or Enoch, 
and who, in ſhort, dutifully ſubſcribe to all the tenets, without 
exception, recommended by the Church. They are Aſſociations 
of much the ſame kind with common Clubs, or if you pleaſe, 
like Lodges of Free- maſons: they have a ſtock of effects and fur- 
f niture belonging to the F raternity, - ſuch as banners, crucifixes, 
ornaments for altars, and ſo on; and each contributes a certain 
ſmall ſum annually, for keeping the above effects in repair, and 
defraying the expences of paying the muſic, feeing Prieſts, and 
others of a like kind : they have, beſides, peculiar Statutes, not 
unlike the Articles of a common Club. 

The principal engagement of theſe Fraternities is to diſcipline 
wy themſelve s, in times of great Solemnities; ; ſuch as the Sundays 
in the Advent, the Sundays before Palm-Sunday, | Maunday 

Thurſday, and certain days, during the Carnval. On theſe days, 
they walk about Towns, in regular proceſſions. They carry along 
with them banners, painted with the appropriated colour of the 

P-p 2 Brotherhood: 
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1 the Brothers are equipped in a peculiar kind of 
dreſs for the occaſion, all wearing, beſides, maſks over their 
faces. With this apparatus -they viſit different Churches, exhi- 
biting 1 an appearance, which, when ſeen from ſome diſtance, is 
pretty much like that of the trading Companies, in London, on 
2 Lord Mayor's Day; and their banners, together with the other 
ornaments they diſplay, cut a figure not very ſhort of that of 
the paraphernalia of the City. 

In the principal Church whence they ſet 20 and perhaps alſo 
in thoſe which they viſit, they hear a ſhort ſermon from a Prieſt, 
on the Paſſion of our Saviour; and as ſoon as the Prieſt has ſaid 
the words, let us mend and grow better” / emendemus in melius } 
the diſciplines begin with the ſinging of the M. zherere, and are 

continued in the ſtreets, as they walk in proceſſion. By one 
Article of their Statutes, it is ordered that no Brother ſhall put 

a Man to diſcipline himſelf in his ſtead. Plenty of Indulgences 

are granted to thoſe who diſcharge their duty on thoſe occaſions. 
And moreover Biſhops are ordered to mined, in their reſpective 
Dioceſes, the Fraternities there eſtabliſhed, and examine their 
Statutes, in order to ſtrike out ſuch articles as may contain ſeeds 
of ee 
Fraternities of this Kind obtain in moſt of the Catholic Coun- 
tries of Europe; though with different encouragement from their 
different Governments. A 
In France, they were, as hath been above ſaid, in the oreateſt 
| favour at Court, under Henry the third: this Prince, who, before. 
he was called to the Throne on the death of his Brother, had 


JOE 
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given every hope of an able warrior, and a great King, having in- 
liſted in one of theſe Fraternities. As a powerful party was at that 
time ſet up, in France, againſt the authority of the Crown, and 
moſt of the people in Paris favoured that party, the King had 
attempted to overaw them by a diſplay of Majeſty, and being 
conſtantly accompanied when he made his appearance in public, 
by a numerous body of Halberdiers; but this not having ſucceed- 
ed, he tried to amuſe the People by public ſhews, and in that 
view, as a Writer of thoſe times ſays, inſtituted in Paris Fra- 
ternities of Penitents, in which he made himſelf a Brother. 

This expedient, however, did not ſucceed : theſe diſciplining 
proceſſions only ſerved to bring farcaſms upon the Court, and 
the King himſelf; and among them that of Maurice Poncet has 
been recorded, who, beſides other invectives he delivered from the 
pulpit, compared the diſciplining Penitents, as hath been above 
ſaid, to men who ſhould cover themſelves with a wet cloth to 
keep off the rain. This reflection of Poncet was thought to be the 
more pointed, as, the very day before, the King had aſſiſted at a 
proceſſion of Penitents, during which a moſt heavy ſhower of 
rain had fallen, and the King with his Chancellor, and the whole 
train of Diſciplinants, had been thoroughly ſoaked. The King 
was informed, the next day, of the jeſt of Poncet; and this, to- 
gether no doubt with the remembrance of the rain of the day be- 
fore, cauſed him to be much incenſed againſt the Preacher: how- 
ever, as notwithſtanding his vices and weakneſs, he was a 
Man of the mildeſt temper, as well as of an unbounded liberality, 
| he 
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he contented himſelf with having the Monk ſent to his 
Monaſtery. 5 

In ſubſequent times, that is in the year 1601, under the reign 
of Henry IV, a Sentence was paſſed, as hath been above mention- 
ed, by the Parliament of Paris, to aboliſh the Fraternity of the 
Blue Penitents, in the City of Bourges. The motive of the Par- 
liament was not, however, their tender care for the ſkin of theſe 

Blue Penitents ; but the Fraternity of the latter had been render- 

ed a kind of political Aſſociation againſt the reigning King, who 
was during his whole life perſecuted by bigotry, till he fell a vic- 
tim to it at laſt, and they had joined ſeveral treaſonable declara- 
tions and engagements to their Statutes : for this reaſon the 
Fraternity was forbidden to meet again, under pain of being : 
proſecuted as guilty of High Treaſon. F rom that time Brother- 
hoods of Penitents have been conſtantly diſcountenanced in 
France; and they are continued only in ſome Towns, in the 
Southern Provinces, diſtant from the Metropolis. 

But the Countries in which the ceremonies and proceſſions we 
mention (which certainly are more extraordinary than any cere- 
mony of which any other Religion affords an inſtance,) are moſt 
| prevalent, and where they are in a manner naturalized, are, Italy 
and Spain. 5 

In the latter Country, in Spain, the flagellating Solemnities we 
ſpeak of, have received a peculiar turn from the peculiar manners 
-of the Inhabitants ; and they are there, which is certainly extra- 
ordinary, as well operations or ſcenes of gallantry, as acts of de- 


Vvotion. Lovers will frequently go, at the head of a procett: on of 


* iends, 
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friends, and diſcipline themſelves under the windows of their 
Miſtreſſes: or, when they paſs by chance under theſe windows, 
with a proceſſion to which they belong, they redouble the g 
ſmartneſs of their flagellations. All Diſciplinants in general, 
ſhew attentions of the ſame kind to ſuch Ladies as they meet in 
their way, when theſe Ladies appear to them poſſeſſed of ſome 
charms ; and when the latter engage their attention in a peculiar 
manner, they then, eſpecially if the p. oceſſion happens to move 
lo wly or to ſtop, never fail, by means of the increaſed briſkneſs 
of their flagellations, and peculiar motions of their diſciplines, 
plentifully to ſprinkle them with their blood. Theſe facts 
are atteſted by all Travellers; and Madame d' Aunoy, among 
others, a French Lady of quality who i in the laſt Century pub- 
liſhed a Relation of her journey into Spain, a Book written 
with judgment, after giving an. account of the ſame facts with 
| theſe above to the friend to whom ſhe wrote, adds that what ſhe 
relates is litterally true, and without any exaggeration. The 
Ladies WhO are the cauſe of this increaſed zeal of the Diſci- 
plinants, and to whom ſuch an agreeable piece of courtſhip i is ad- 
dreſſed, reward the latter by raiſing the veil which covers their 
face, or even are obliged by the Byſtanders, to do fo (d;Fapar, as 
they call it) in much the ſame manner as the croud which ſtands 
at the door of a Houſe where there is a maſquerade, will, in this 
Country, oblige the maſks, as they get into, or cut of the Houſe, 
to uncover their faces. 
How the Spaniſh Ladies can be pleaſed with feats of that 
kind, 1s certainly difficult to underſtand ; unleſs it be ſaid that, 
with. 
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with Ladies, the bare intention of ſhewing them courteſy, is 
enough to procure their goodwill z or perhaps alſo it may be that 
the extreme gracefulneſs with which the diſciplines we mention, 
are performed, has the power of rendering them pleaſing to 
the Ladies. An opinion of this kind has, for inſtance, been ex- 
FED delivered by the Author of Hudibras. 


rc « Why may not whipping have as good 
40 A grace, perform d i in time and mood, 
ce With comely movement, and by art, 
© Raiſe a paſſion i in a Lady s heart ?” 
This power of the graces, to render even whipping agreeable, f is 


certainly a ſtrong argument in their favour, and well worth add- 


ing to thoſe urged in their behalf, in a certain publication of 


1 5 late times. 


That Diſciplinants, in spain, fagellate chemſelves with the 
extreme gracefulneſs we have mentioned, is a fact about which 
no doubt is to be entertained; nay, there are Maſters, in moſt 
Towns, whoſe expreſs buſineſs is to teach the time, mood, 
comely movements, and arts, above deſcribed, and in ſhort to 
ſhew how to perform diſciplines with elegance. Fielding, 
in one of his Works, has inſerted an advertiſement of the cele- 
brated Broughton which had juſt made its appearance, by 
| which the latter offered his ſervices to the public, to inſtruct 
them in the art of boxing, and all the myſteries of it, as that 
Author thought poſterity would be extremely g glad to meet with 
that intereſting and incontrovertible monument of the manners 


of 
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of the times in which he wrote. An advertiſement of one of 
the Spaniſh flagellating Maſters we ſpeak of, would, in like man- 
ner, be extremely fit ro be produced in this place; and if I do 
not inſert here the copy of any ſuch advertiſement, the reader may 
be perſuaded that it is ſolely becauſe I have none in my poſſeſſion. 
When the Gentlemen who propoſe to diſcipline themſelves in 
honour of their Miſtreſſes, are of conſiderable rank, the cere- 
mony is then performed with great ſtate and magnificence. 
Madame D- Aunoy relates that the day the Duke of Vejar diſci- 
plined himſelf, an hundred white wax candles were carried before 
the proceſſion: the Duke was preceded by ſixty of his friends, 
(vaffals perhaps, or dependents) and followed by an hundred, all 
attended by their own pages and footmen; and beſides them 
there were no doubt abundance of Prieſts and crucifixes. 

As theſe Spaniſh Gallants have no leſs honour than devotion, 
battles frequently take place between them, for the aſſertion of 
their juſt perogatives; and this, for inſtance, ſeldom fails to be the 
caſe when two proceſſions happen to meet in the ſame ſtreet: each 
5 party think they are intitled to the moſt honourable ſide of the way; 
and a ſcuffle is the conſequence. This happened at the time of 
the proceſſion of the abovementioned Duke of Vejar : another 
proceſſion, conducted by the Marquis of Villahermoſa, entered 
the ſame ſtreet, at the other end of it : the light-armed troops, 
otherwiſe the ſervants with their lighted long wax candles, be- 
gan the engagement, bedaubin g the clothes, and ſinging the beards 
and hair of each other - then the body of Infantry, that is to 
ſay, che Sentlemen with their ſwords, made their appearance, 
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and continued the battle; and at laſt the two noble Champions 
themſelves met, and began a fight with their diſciplines (another 
inſtance of Penitents uſing their diſciplines as weapons, is, if I 
miſtake not, to be found in Don Quixote) the two noble 


Champions, I fay, began a ſmart engagement with each other ; 


their ſelf-flagellations were for a while clfinged, with great ra- 


pidity, into mutual ones ; and their weapons being demoliſhed, 


they were about to begin a cloſer kind of fight, when their 
friends interfered, and parted them: the high ſharp and Riff cap 


of one of the two Combatants, which had fallen in the 
dirt, was taken up, properly cleanſed, and again placed upon his 


head; and the two proceſſions went each their own courſe, divid- 


ing as chance determined it. The whole ceremony was after- 
wards concluded with ſplendid entertainments which each of the 
Noble Diſciplinants gave in their Houſes, to the perſons who had 


formed their reſpective proceſſions; during which abundance of 
fine compliments were paid them, on their piety, their gallantry, 


and their elegance 1 in giving themſelves diſcipline. 


If ſuch acts both of devotion and courtſhip are performed i in 


Spain, by perſons of the firſt rank, much more may we think that 


practices of the ſame kind prevail among the vulgar : : and on this 
occaſion I ſhall produce to the Reader an extract from the Spaniſh 


Book intitled, the Life of Friar Gerund de Campasas. As this 


Novel, which is of a humorous kind, was written, in later 

times, by a native of the Country, and a Man of learning ( Fa- 

ther Jeſuit, I Wünk) an extract from it may give a greater and ſurer 
| | inſight 
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inſight into the above ſingular cuſtoms of the Spaniards, than any 
relation of Travellers perhaps can. 

Anthony was then ſtudying at Villagarcia, and already 1 in the 
« fourth claſs, as hath been aid, and in the twenty fifth year of 
his age. The fortnight vacation for the Holy and Eaſter Week 
* arrived, and he went home to his own town, as is the cuſtom 
for all the ſtudents whoſe home is within diſtance: The devil 
© who never ſleeps, tempted him to play the penitent on Maunday 
1 Thurſday; ; for, as our young Penitent was now well ſhot up and 
* his beard grown, he looked lovingly upon a Damſel that had 
been a neighbour of his, ever ſince they went to School together 
to the clerk of thePariſh : to learn the horn-book: and in or- 
der to court her in the moſt winning manner, he thought it 
s expedient to go forth as a diſciplinant ; as this, the Reader 
is to know, i is one of the gallantries with which the Women of 
c Campos are moſt pleaſed : for it is a very old obſervation there, 
« that the greateſt part of the marriages are concerted the day of 
the croſs of the May , ON the evenings on which there is dancing, 
and on Maunday Thurſday: ſome of the Women being ſo very 
« devout and compunctious, that they are more delighted with 
c ſeeing the inſtruments of diſcipline applied than with the 
* rattling of the caſtanet. 

The rogue of an Anthony was not t ignorant of this inclina- 
tion of the girls of his Town, and therefore went out as diſci- 

« plinant, on Maunday Thurſday, a3 we have above ſaid. At a 
* league's diſtance he might, notwithſtanding his maſk, and his 
hood which hung down almot to his waiſt, have been known 


gz ee * by 
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by Catanla Rebollo (which was the name of his ſweetheart, 
* neighbour, and old ſchool-fellow) for, befides that there was 


© no other cap in the whole proceſſion ſo ſpruce, or fo tiff-tand- 


© Ing as his, he wore as a mark, a black girdle which ſhe had 


given him, upon his taking leave of her on Luke's day, to go 


to Villagairca. She never took her eyes off him, during the 


* time he was paſſing near her; and he, who knew it well, took that 


* opportunity to redouble the briſkneſs of diſcipline, making her, 


by the way, unobſerved by others, two little amorous obeiſances 
8 by nodding his cap: which is one of the tender paſſes that 
never fail to win the hearts of the marriageable girls, who are 
very attentive to it; and the bumkin who ſhall know how to 


« do it with moſt grace, may pick and chooſe among them, 


4 though at the ſame time, he 1 may not be the moſt expert at the 


* rural games and exerciſes of any in the place.” 

A length, as Anthony had made too much haſte to give 
G himſelf a plentiful bleeding, one of the Majordomos who ſuper- 
intended the proceſſion, bad him go home and take care of him- 


* ſelf, before the proceſſion was over. Catanla took herſelf after 


him, and being a neighbour, followed him into the houſe, where 


there ſtood ready the wine, roſemary, ſalt and tow, which is 


„all the apparatus for theſe cures. They well waſhed his 


© ſhoulders, and applied the pledgets; after which he put on his 


auſual clothes, and wrapped himſelf up in his grey cloak. They 
* afterwards went to ſec the proceſſion, except Catanla, who ſaid 


« ſhe would ſtay with him, and keep him company, &c. 
The diſciplining ceremonies aboye deſcribed, are, as hath been 


above 
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above ſaid, alſo admitted in Italy ; and they are performed there 
with no leſs regularity and applauſe, than in Spain. Moſt Tra- 
vellers into that Country give ſome account of them : Doctor 
Middleton, for inſtance, deſcribes, at ſome length, in his Letter 
from Rome, two proceſſions of that kind, to and in the Church 
of St. Peter, of which he had been a witneſs, 
But, as the ceremonies we ſpeak of, have been made in Spain, 
expeditions of gallantry, in which nicety of honour, and amorous 
proweſs are diſplayed by turns, ſo in Italy, have they been 8 
perfect farces, and ſcenes of mimickry. 
Father Labat, for inſtance, who has publiſhed a Relation of 
a Journey to Spain and Italy, in which he gives accounts of diſ 
ciplining proceſſions i in both Countries, recites that in one of theſe 
proceſſions he ſaw at Civita Vecchia, there were in the firſt place 
to be ſeen, at the head of that proceſſion, ſeveral figures or per- 
ſons who repreſented Jeſus Chriſt, in the different ſtages or acts 
of his condemnation : theſe different figures are commonly ex- 
preſſed by technical or cant latin words; and among thoſe which 
Father Labat mentions as having made part of the above proceſ- 
ſion, was an Ecce Homo, which i is a figure intended to repreſent 
Jeſus Chriſt when he made his appearance before Pilate, clad 
in a purple robe, with a reed in his hand, and a crown on his 
head. : es 
Another perſonage afterwards made his appearance, who re- 
9 preſented our Lord going to the place of his death: eight Exe- 
cutioners ſurrounded him, who teaſed him, and pulled the 
Chains 
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chains with which he was loaded; and a Simeon of Cyrene walked 


behind him, who aſſiſted him in carrying his croſs. Several Men 
followed, who were likewiſe loaded with heavy croſſes, and were 


meant, I ſuppoſe, to repreſent the Robbers who ſuffered on that 
day. Among. theſe different figures were abundance of Roman 


Soldiers, armed with caſks and bucklers. 


After theſe came a number of perſons, who; by their tears 


and groans, expreſſed the deep affliction they felt: and then the 


train of the Diſciplinants made their appearance, who expreſſed 
their grief in another manner, that is, by their flagellations. Among 
the latter were two particular figures or perſons, that were 
thoroughly naked, except thoſe parts which muſt abſolutely be 


covered, for which purpoſe they wore a kind of ſhort apron. Theſe : 


two figures, who were called the two Se. Jeroms, on account of the 


blows with which they, at times, beat their breaſt, poſſeſſed a {kill 
of much the ſame kind with that of Dominic the Cuiraſſed, who 


could diſcipline himſelf with both his hands at the ſame time: 


they performed the upper and the lower diſcipline at once, and 


flagellated themſelves from head to foot, with large ſcourges they 
had provided for the occaſion. However, as the two latter per- 


ſonages exhibited a rather ſtriking appearance, they were, the 
next year, ordered to do like the reſt of the Penitents, and Wear 


breeches. 


In the ſame train we deſcribe, were alſo the family of Joſeph, 


a a number of female Mourners, and among them Mary Mag- 


dalen, and the Virgin Mary; and laſtly, to crown the whole, there 


was 
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was in the proceſſion, a figure fitted with a red-haired wig, and a 
red beard, that repreſented Judas, and held up with great 

triumph, a purſe in which he ſhook and jingled a few pieces 
of money, which were ſuppoſed to be the reward he had received 
for betraying our Saviour. 

In fine, what much increaſes our ſurpriſe concerning the cere- 
monies and proceſſions we deſcribe, is the great ſeverity and ear- 
neſt zeal with which thoſe who perform them really lay theſe 
diſciplines upon themſelves ; different, in that, from the Prieſts of 
the Goddeſs of Syria, mentioned in pag. 78, who as the Emperor 
Commodus, and after him Philip Beroald, ſhrewdly ſuſpected, 
only performed ſham flagellations. The cruel ſeverities exerciſed 
upon themſelves by the modern Penitents, are facts about which 
all Writers of Relations agree; all mention the great quantity of 
blood which theſe Flagellants loſe, and throw to and fro with 
their diſciplines... It is even commonly reported, Ido not know 

with what truth, in the places where ſuch proceſſions are per- 
formed, that thoſe who have been uſed for ſeveral years to diſci- 
pline themſelves in them, cannot leave it off afterwards, without 
danger of ſome great diſorder; unleſs they get themſelves bled at 
that time of the year at which thoſe ceremonies uſe to take place. 
Madame D' Aunoy fays, that, the firſt time ſhe faw one of theſe 
proceſſions, ſhe thought ſhe ſhould faint away; and ſhe concludes 
the account ſhe has given of the gallant flagellating excurſions 
that have been above mentioned, with ſaying, that the Gentle- 
man who has thus ſo handſomely trimmed himſelf, is often laid 


up 


> 
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up in his room ſor ſeveral days afterwards, and ſo ſick that he 
cannot go to Maſs on Eaſter Sunday. All the above facts ſhew 
how much hardſhip, uſe really may bring Men to bear : and the 
feats of the above Penitents are not, after all, much more furprifing 
than the proweſs of the noted Buckhorſe in this Country, Who 
ſubmitted to receive boxes upon any part of his body, and as 
| ſtoutly applied as People choſe to lay them on, for ſixpence 
a-piece. He only covered his Stomach, with his arms acroſs it; 
and the whole was meant as an advantageous exerciſe for thoſe 
who propoſed to learn or improve themſelves in n the perilous art 
of boxing. rc 
The uſe that has been made of fagellations in public ſhews 
and proceſſions, the different Edicts of Princes for prohibiting or- 
permitting ſuch ceremonies, the Bulls iſſued by different Popes 
to approve or condemn them, and the deciſions and regulations 
of a number of Men inveſted with the firſt dignities 1 in the Church, 
on the ſubject of voluntary diſciplines, are not the only circum- 
ſtances that prove the great importance of which theſe practices 
have gradually grown to be in the Chriſtian World: we ought 
not to omit to lay, that they have been the cauſe of much dif- 
ference in opinion among the Learned; for, ſomething eſſential 
would certainly be wanting to the glory of flagellations, if they 
had not been the cauſe of diſſentions among Men, and if at leaſt 
Treatiſes pro and con had not been written on occaſion of them. 
Some among the Learned have, it ſeems, blamed the pious ex- 
erciſes here alluded to, without reſtriction ; ſuch were the Cardi- 
nal 
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nal Stephen, and Peter Cerebroſus, who have been mentioned in a 
former place, as well as certain learned Eccleſiaſtics in Rome, 
againſt whom Cardinal Damian likewiſe wrote. Others have 
condemned the cruelty with which the ſame exerciſes were ſome- 
times performed : among them was Gerſon, whoſe arguments, 
together with thoſe of the Advocate General Servin, in his ſpeech 
againſt the Blue Penitents of Bourges, our Author has recited at | 
ſome length, in his ninth Chapter. 
| Debates have, moreover, taken place among the Learned, con- 
cerning the preciſe views with which diſciplines ought to be per- 
formed, as well as on the propereſt occaſions. And diſputes have 
particularly run high, concerning the degree of efficaciouſneſs of 
ſuch pious exerciſes : on which the reader may remember what has 
lately been faid of the doctrines advanced by the nen called 
: F lagellants. 
Differences in opinion have alſo prevailed with relped t to the 
manner in which diſciplines are to be executed : ſome aſſerting 2 
that penitents ought to inflict them upon themſelves with their 
own hands; and others being equally poſitive that they ought to 
receive them from the hands of other perſons ; ; this was one of 
the arguments of Gerſon. 9 
In fine, debates have taken place concerning the propereſt ſitua- 
tion for penitents to be in, when undergoing ſuch mortifications. 
Some have objected much to the diſciplining perſons layin g them- 
ſelves bare for that purpoſe, as being contrary to decency ; while 
others, at the head of whom was Cardinal Damian, have 
Rr ED ſtrenuouſſʒy 
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ſtrenuouſly declared for a ſtate of unlimited nakedneſs. The fol- 
lowing is one of the arguments of the Cardinal on that ſubject, - 
Tell me, whoever you may be, who are actuated by ſo much 
c pride as to deride the Paſſion of our Saviour, and who, refuſing 
© to be {tripped along with him, ridicule his nakedneſs, and call 
« his ſufferings mere dreams or trifles, tell me, pray, what you 
© prepare to do, when you ſhall fee this heavenly Saviour, who 
was publickly ſtripped and faſtened to a croſs, clad with majeſty 
© and glory, accompanied by an innumerable multitude of Angels, 
* ſurrounded by incomparable and inexpreſſible ſplendours, and 
© infinitely more glorious than all viſible and inviſible things? 
What will you do, I fay, when you ſhall fee him whoſe 
« ignominy you pretend to deſpiſe, ſeated upon a Tribunal ex- - 
*alted and ſurrounded by fire, and judging all Mankind in a 
a manner both equitable and terrible ? Then ſhall the Sun loſe 


its luſtre; the Moon ſhall be involved in darkneſs ; ; the Stars 


« ſhall fall from their places ; ; the foundations of mountains ſhall 
be ſhaken ; only a few ſcarce gloomy rays ſhall be ſent from the 
« ſkies; the earth and air ſhall be conſumed by impetuous fires, 
« and all the elements confounded together: what, once more, 
will you do, when all theſe things thall happen ? of what ſer- 
vice to you will be theſe clothes and garments with which you 
now are covered, and which you refuſe to lay aſide, to ſubmit 
a to the exerciſe of penitence ? With what front and preſumptu- 
© OUS audacity do you hope to partake of the glory of Him, whoſe 

« ſhame and i ignominy you refuſe to ſhare ?' 
, The above is certainly the beſt argument I ever r have hitherto 
read 
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read in favour of nakedneſs; and it reconciles me to Cardinal Da- 


mian, whom I find, from thence, to have been no bad Writer. 

This neceſſity of nakedneſs to complete the merit of Penance, 
has been inſiſted upon by other Men of importance beſides him 
whom we have juſt ſpoken of; and without alledging any farther 
authority on this ſubject, it will ſuffice to obſerve that the greateſt 
perſonages have ſubmitted to the part of Penitence we mention; ; 
ſeveral inſtances of which have been produced in a former part 
of this Work. 

Nay, the more complete was this privation of clothes, the 
more merit there was thought to be in it: hence we find that 
| ſeveral Offenders have proportioned their freedom from habili- 

ments, to the greatneſs of the ſenſe they entertained of their of- 
| fences; and on this occaſion may be recited the penance perform 
ed by F ulk, ſurnamed Gr iſegonnelle, about the year one thouſand. 

This F ulk, who was a very powerful Man in France, being 
the Son of the great Seneſchal of the Kingdom, had been a moſt 
bad and violent Man, in thoſe times of feudal Anarchy, when 
force Was almoſt the only law that exiſted, and when the Nobles 
and Lords were rather Heads of Robbers, than perſons inveſted 
with any preciſe dignity. Among other crimes the above Fulk 
had committed, he had killed with his own hand, Conan, Duke of 
Britanny. He had performed three pilgrimages to the Holy Land; 
and on the laſt, meaning to render his penance complete and en- 
tirely unexceptionable, he cauſed himſelf to be drawn naked 
upon a hurdle, with a halter round his neck, through the ſtreets 

1 of 
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of Jeruſalem ; perſons, who had been directed ſo to do, laſhed 
him by turns, with ſcourges and a perſon appointed for that 
purpoſe, cried at ſettled intervals, Lord! have Mercy on the traitor 
and forfwwearer Fulk. He lived very devoutly afterwards, and 
founded ſeveral Monaſteries. An account of this Fulk, and his 
penance, is to be found in Moreri's Dictionary. 
Others have carried their notions on the preſent ſubject ſtill 
farther, and have thought that bare freedom from habiliments, 
had ſome ſanctity peculiar to it, and poſſeſſed, of itſelf, a great 
degree of merit. The Cynic Philoſophers in Greece, among 
whom Diogenes was particularly remarkable, frequently made, 
we find, their appearance in public, without even a ſingle rag to 
cover their nakedneſs ; and the Indian Philoſophers called Gymno- - 
2 conſtantly appeared in the ſame light kind of dreſs, as we 
learn from their appellation itſelf, which ſignifies naked Sages, 
| Sages of the fame kind {till continue to exiſt i in the ſame quar- 
ters we ſpeak of; and we have likewiſe had, in our parts of the 
World, particular Sages or Sectaries, who have attributed no leſs 
merit to a ſtate of nakedneſs. Such were the Adamites, men- 
tioned by St. Auſtin. T heſe Adamites thinking they would ef- 
fectually aſſimilate themſelves to our firſt Parents, before their 
fall, if they appeared 1 in the ſame habit, would put themſelves i in 
a compleat ſtate of nature during certain ſolemnities of their own, 
and either ventured to make their appearance in the public ſtreets 
in that condition, or did the ſame, both Men and Women toge- 
” ther, in private conventicles or houſes, which, if it was winter 


tine, they took care to have well warmed beforehand. 


About 
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About the year 1 300, a Sect of the fame kind, called the Tur- 
Lupine (which word rather ſeems to have been a nickname, than 
a ſerious appellation of that ſect) made their appearance in 


| France, again declaring themſelves, as well by their example as 
by their words, for freedom from accoutrements. To theſe the 
Picards, a century afterwards, ſucceeded in Germany, who carrying 
their opinion on the ſanctity of nakedneſs, and their abhorrence of 
ſuch unhallowed thing. as dreſs, farther than the Adamites had 
done, made at all times their appearance in a perfect ſtate of 
nature. A certain party of Anabaptiſts, adopting the doctrine of 
theſe Picards, tried, on the thirteenth day of February, in the year 


1535, to make an excurſion in the ſtreets of Am Herdam, in the 
hallowed ſtate we mention; but the Magiſtracy, not taking the 
joke ſo well as they ought to have done, uſed theſe Adventurers 

in rather a ſevere manner. 
In fine, to theſe inſtances we _havs juſt recited we ought not to 
dmit to add that of Brother Juniperus, a Friar of the Franciſcan 
Order ; and the merit of this Friar was the greater in that, dif- 


ferent from the abovementioned partiſans of nakedneſs, he per- 
formed his proceſſions alone, with great aſſurance and calmneſs. 
Another time (it is related) he entered the Town of Viterbo; 
and while he ſtood within the gate, he put his hoſe on his head, 
« and, his gown being tied round his neck in the ſhape of a load, he 
« walked through the ſtreets of the Town, where he ſuffered much 
«« abuſe and many tricks from the inhabitants; and Rill in the 


0 ſame ſituation, he went to the Convent of the Brothers, who all 


c exclaimed 
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* exclaimed againſt him ; but he cared little for * ho " Was 
* this good little Brother, * 
The above account of Brother Juniperus (for the truth 7 
which however I do not vouch) is extracted from the Book called 
« Of the Conformities” / De Conformitatibus } or rather from that 
called the Alcoran of the Cordeliers, which is an extract from the 
former; for this Book of the Conformities exiſts, it is ſaid, no 
longer; or at leaſt only two or three Copies of it are to be come 
at, in certain Libraries the name of which 1 have forgotten. 
'The Book in queſtion, which 1s well known from other old 
Books, was a compilation made by Franciſcan Monks; and the 
deſign of it, beſides reciting pious Anecdotes relative to the Or- 
der, was to inveſtigate the conformities between Jeſus Chriſt, and 
their Founder St. Francis; ; and the advantage commonly was, 
in theſe compariſons, modeſtly given to the latter. After c the 
time of the Reformation, the Monks of the Order we ſpeak of, f 
became ſomewhat aſhamed of the performance, and have ſince 
ſucceeded in ſuppreſſing it, only two or three copies, as hath been 
above obſerved, being now left; and a Proteſtant Miniſter, who 
procured a ſight of one of them, has, in this Century, done the 
Cordeliers or Franciſcans the charitable ſervice of giving an ex- 
tract from the moſt remarkable Articles of it, to the World, un- 
der the abovementioned title of the Alcoran of the Cordeliers. 


However, 


* {lid vice intravit V iner binn, & dum 92 in porta, feemoralibus pefitis in capite, habit 
31 ncdaum fardeli ligato ad collum, fic nudus ad plateas ivit civitatis, ubi multas verecundias 


5. * Hiss 8%. E. Sh" ad locum fratr um ivit, omnibus contra 2 clamantibus, 722 tamen de 
iam curante, 16m ſanctus fuit iſte fratricelius. 
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However, theſe naked proceſſions performed by the Cvnic 
Philoſophers, by the Adamites, the Turlupins, the Picards, and 
by Brother Juniperus, never met, we find, with any great favour | 
from the World; and as beatings without nakedneſs, that is, 
mere baſtinadoes, have conſtantly been conſidered as being but dull 
and unmeritorious acts of penance, and in conſequence never 
met with any degree of encouragement, ſo nakedneſs without 
beatings has been but little praiſed or reliſhed. But when 
flagellations have been employed, then the whole ſcene has be 
come enlivened; then have Penitents entertained ſufficient con- 
ſciouſneſs of their merit, to continue their exerciſes with per- 
ſeverance and regularity; then have numerous converts con- 
tributed to perpetuate the practice; then have the World thought 
the affair worth engaging their attention, and public ſheus, cere- 
monies and ſolemnities have been inſtituted. 

Ceremonies of this kind have, however, been planned with 
different ſucceſs, by which I mean with different degrees of in- 
genuity, amon g different Nations. 

The flagellating Solemnities, for inſtance, that took place i in 
Lacedemon. are not in any degree intitled to our approbation ; 
very far from it. The cruel advantage that was taken in them 
of the filly pride of Boys to prevail upon them to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be cut to pieces, rendered ſuch ceremonies a practice of 
| really a brutiſh kind, and it is difficult to ſay whether there Was, 
in them, more inhumanity or ſtupidity. 


Leſs exceptionable than theſe ſolemnities certainly are e the pro- 
ceſſions 
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ceflions of modern Diſciplinante, ſince they exerciſe no ſeverity 
but on their own ſelves; and the gallantry, and courtſhip paid 
to the fair Sex, which ſo eminently prevail in theſe proceſſions, 
indeed are circumſtances that greatly recommend them. But yet 
the gloomy affectation of ſanctity which is mixed with the feſtivity 
and pageantry of thoſe ſame ceremonies, gives the whole an air of 
hypocriſy, which is in ſome degree diſguſting ; and the real cruelty 
with which they are attended, cannot but compleat the averſion 
of ſuch perſons as uſe has not reconciled to the thought of them. 
The feſtival of the Lupercalia that was performed in Rome, 
had indeed greatly the advantage of all the ceremonies of this 
kind that ever were inſtituted; and it really deſerved to have been 
contrived or continued, by a People more polite and refined than 
the Romans, eſpecially i in early times, are repreſented to us to 
have been. | 
Among other excellences the Feſtival we ed of poſſeſſed, it 
Was performed but once a year, and only continued a few days; ; 
for, ceremonies of this kind ought to occur but ſeldom, and be 
of but ſhort duration : and it was like a ſhort-time of Saturnalia, 
during which each Sex kindly exhibited to the ſight of the other 
thoſe perſonal charms and advantages which they willy: kept 
hidden during the reſt of the whole year. 
In the ſecond place, the real deſign of the whole tranſiction 
was pretty openly and candidly acknowledged: and if we except 


the few religious rites by which the ceremony was begun, „which 5 


ſerved to give dignity to it, and the notion of the power of the 
flaps 
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flaps of the Luperci to render Women fruitful, which ſerved to 
give importance to the whale ſolemnity, it was agreed fairly. | 
enough on all ſides, that no more was meant than temporary paſ- 
time and amuſement. 1 ; 

In the third place, no cruelty whatever took place in the. 
performance of the Feſtival we ſpeak of, nor was it poſſible any 
(ould; and from the ſhape, the lightneſs and breadth of the ſtraps 
which the Luperci employed, we may judge of their tender anxi- 
ouſneſs not to do, through zeal or other cauſe, any injury to the 
amiable objects who made application to them. 

When one of the two bands of Luperci (out of which bands every 
Man who was either ill ſhaped, or whoſe addreſs wanted elegance 
and livelineſs, was no doubt irremiſſibly blackballed) when, I ſay, 
one of the two bands of Luperci had been let. looſe our of the 
Temple of the God Pan, and after the arrival of a ' Lupercus i in 
any particular ſtreet, had been announced by the flouriſhes of 
the haut-boys, the clarinets, the trumpets, kettle- drums and other 
military inſtruments that were ſtationed near the entrance of it (for 
we are abſolutely to ſuppoſe that muſic contrihuted to embelliſh 
ſo charming a feſtival) ſome one of the amiable perſons who pro- 
po ſed to receive benefit from the Lupercus's ſervices, moved out 
of the crowd, and threw herſelf into his way. 

On ſight of her, the whole fierceneſs of the Lupercus w was loften- 

ed. However kindled his ſpirits might have been by the religious 
rites by which the ceremony was begun, by the courſe he 
: had juſt performed, and the fight of the multitudes of e 
8 s Who 
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who lined the ſtreets, whatever, in ſhort, might be that ſtate of 
fever in which Feſtus ſeems to repreſent him, the februans 


Lupercus, at the fight of the lovely creature who obſtructed 


his paſlage, felt his 1 8 8 ſucceeded * ſenſations of th the moſt 


benevolent ſort. 
So far from entertaining deſigns of a ſevere or cruel nature, he 
ſcarcely poſſeſſed ſufficient power to raiſe his arm, and perform 
with a faint hand the office that was expected of him, His | 
boſom was filled with the ſofteſt paſſions. Intirely loſt in the 
contemplation of the lovely object that made application to him, 
already did he begin to have thoughts of employing remedies of a 


more obvious and natural kind; already, forgetting all Mankind, 


did he attempt to incloſe her in his arms ; when the acclamations 


of the ſpeRators, and the ſudden exploſion of the muſical inſtru- 


- ments, at once recalled him to himſelf ; he flew from the amiable 
_ perſon who had thus fo thoroughly engaged his attention, and 
haſtened to other objects equally amiable, who likewiſe came to 
crave his aſſiſtance. If was called upon to give my vote for any 
ceremony of the kind here mentioned, I would give it for the 
feſtival of the Lupercalia, eſpecially with the improvements that 
| had been made in it in the times of Pope Gelaſius. 
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E N A 


Wen en. The lower Diſcipline is Somewhat contrary 
10 decency ; and the upper Diſcipline is apt to TR 


defluxions on the eyes. * 


CEVERAL Theologians, as we have ſeen, have 
O united in blaming the cruel ſeverity with which 
ſome perſons inflicted diſciplines upon themſclye, by 


08:2 which 


* 1 have 3 in this Chapter SOL a greater bert) than 1 have. 
allowed myſelf to take in any other part of this Book, and omit= 
ted ſeveral facts and quotations introduced by our Author in 
that which is the tenth, or laſt, of his work, which, I thought, . 
were to be inſerted i in this place. 
Seduced by his inclination for quoting and compiling, our 
Author has recited, in concluding his Book, a long anatomical 
diſcuſſion, extracted from Bartholinus' s Treatiſe De Medico Aa- 
grorum uſu, and other anatomical works, and produced long 
quotations and ſtories from Cælius Rodiginus, Otho Brunsfel- 
ſius, Meugbus Faventinus, and John Henry Meibomius, in his 
Treatiſe De uſu flagrorum i in re Ve enered. But as neither theſe ana- 
tomical arguments and diſcuſſions, nor even the ſtories in queſ- 
tion, which their authors have not related in an agrecable or pro- 

| bable 
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which thoſe perſons, they faid, aſſimilated themſelves to 
1dolaters and Pagans: beſides, which is very well worth 
obſerving, by this very ſeverity theſe zealous performers 
of diſciplines, in the iſſue obſtruct their own piety, and 


defeat their own ends. 
In fact, Phyſicians and Anatomiſts inform us, that 


ſuch i is the ſecret or open communication between 
all parts of the human body, that it is impoſſible to do 


any material and continued kind of injury to any one, 


without other parts being ſooner or later affected by it: : 
hence it reſults that thoſe perfons who execute diſci- 


plines upon themſelves with the great ſeverity we men- 
tion, in time fall into ſome ſerious diſorders of one 


kind or other, and at laſt find themſelves diſabled from 


0 atinuin 8 


bable manner, could, as 1 found, be put in any dreſs that was 


likely to afford ſatisfaction, [ rather choſe, making my apology 


for it to the reader, to ſet them aſide, together with another 


| ſtory extracted from the 1 38th Chapter of Petronius, which our 
Author had inſerted in his fourth Chapter, and the natural room 


for which would have been i in this place. 
With a few other quotations as well as thoughts of our Aus 
thor, in his laſt Chapter, and by contracting the title of it, 


© have endeavoured to frame the preſent final Chapter, in 


order that there might be ſome common concluſion of our taſks, 
and that my author, and I, joining hands again in it, might 
thus have an opportunity, as is the cuſtom at the end of plays, 


to make our obeiſance together, and take a joint leave of the 
Public. 
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continuing any longer a practice which was fo uſeful to 
the improvement of their morals. 

The neighbouring and moſt tender parts are, in the 
caſes we ſpeak of, unavoidably affected by the conſe- 
quence of the injury that is thus done to other parts; 
and from harſh diſciplines repeatedly performed upon 
the ſhoulders, at laſt ariſe, as the learned Bartholinus 
obſerves, diforders and defluxions on the eyes. 
This inconvenience from the exerciſes we mention, 
much perplexed Father Gretzer, who, as hath been 
before obſerved, was a great friend to the practice of 
diſcipline; and in order to be thoroughly ſatis fied on 
that ſubject, he one day conſulted a Phy ſician, a friend 
of his, who partly fred him from his fears, and partly 
confirmed tem. This Phyiician made anſwer, that 
diſciplines executed on the ſhoulders, when performed 
with moderation, were perfectly barmiel with re- 
ſpect to the eye fight; but then he abſolutely avoided 
giving any ſuch opinion in regard to thoſe which were 
performed 1 in a harſh or cruel manner. The tollow- 
ing is the oracle which the Phyſician in 1 de- 
livered. 

« The vulgar opinion, that laſhes, applied on the 
back, are apt to hurt the eyes, is not well grounded. 
t is true that the great loſs of blood injures the 
© brain, and conſequentially the eyes, which are 
called by ſome, the ſprouts of it; and this it effects 
ce by the diminution it cauſes of the vital heat. But 
there does not ariſe from diſciplines, ſuch a great 


00 loſs of blood, as that the brain may thereby ſuffer 


cc any 
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* any conſiderable deperdition of its heat: on the 
c contrary ; ſince ſcarifications on the back are often 
© employed with ſucceſs for the cure of diſorders in 
« the eyes, why ſhould bad conſequences to them be 
« feared from a few ſtripes? Thoſe therefore alone 
© who are of a weakly conſtitution the exerciſe in 
6 queſtion can hurt, but not perſons of a good con- 
« ſtitution; and when diſciplines are ſo moderately 
« inflicted as to cauſe no loſs of blood, and barely to 
c affect the tincture of the ſkin, no detriment :icep- 
ce tainly ought to be feared from them.” * Such 
was the deciſion of this excellent Phyfician, and to 
it Father Gretzer adds that he willingly and chearfully 
ſubſcribes. + % 

All Phy ficians, however, have not agreed with him 
whoſe authority we have juſt quoted. Some have deli- 
vered different opinions concerning the harmleſsneſs of 
diſcipline with reſped to the eyes; and whether it was 

that the Friars Capuchins thought their advice of 
greateſt weight, or that they propoſed. that their zeal 
ſhould be unreſtrained by any apprehenſion, they have 
adopted the uſe of the lower diſcipline; and ſo have 
"the generality of Nuns likewiſe pa from the like 
intention of ſecuring their 135 fight. 4 : 
F But 
* ,. . . Neque funiculorum incuſh 0, qua dorſum citra fangui- 
nem rubefacit, tam impetuoſa eſt, ut ex ed detrimenti quidpiam fit 
 metuendum.—Lib. II. de Diſciplinis, cap. 9, edit. Ingolſt. 
as 8 cus ſententiam, meam libens volenſque adjungo. 


+ Auippecùm ed de cauſd Capucini, multeque Moniales, virorum 
N edlcorum ac piorum az conſilio, 9 m nas furſum 


pume ros 
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But while the perſons we ſpeak of, have en- 
deavoured to prevent dangers of one kind, they have 
incurred others which are ſtill worſe. By moſt of the 
antient Monaſtic Rules, religious perſons were for- 
bidden to inſpect any part of their naked bodies, for 
fear of the wicked thoughts to which ſuch imprudence 
might give riſe: now, how is it poſſible for perſons 
who intirely ſtrip, in order to take diſcipline, to help, 
however great their piety may be, baving a fight of 
thoſe parts of themſelves which they have deen directed 
never to look on? How can Nuns avoid, in thoſe 
inſtants, having at leaſt a glance of thoſe excellent 
| beauties *® Whit they are forbidden to 1 and 
which 


humeros reliquerint, ut t fibi nates lumboſhue Ari jent oſperatis virgie, 
ac nodefis funiculis conſcribillent. 


* Ho, ho, Monſieur I. Abbe! How come you to be ſo well ac- 
7 quainted with beauties of the kind you mention here, and 
to ſpeak of them in ſo poſitive a manner? For, the reader muſt 
not think I here lend any expreſſions to my Author which are 
not his own : Nim probrofum (ſays he), fol ende lumbos & 
| femora Juvenilia, excellenti ' formd, Quamurs rell gionis honeſtate conſe- 
crata? This Monſieur Abbé, for his excurſion upon objects and 

; beauties which, one ſhould have thought, lie ſo much out of his 
province, richly deſerves a lecture of the ſame kind with that 
which Parſon Adams received from Lady Booby, when he ven- 
tured to expatiate, in her Ladyſhip' s preſence, on the beauties of 
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which they thus imprudently expoſe to the light of the 
Sun? By ſubſtituting one kind of diſcipline to the 
other, religious perſons have, I am afraid, only laid 
themſelves open, as hath been above olifrved; to dan- 
gers of a ſtill worſe nature than thoſe they meant to 


avoid, and have perhaps "VE fallen from Charybdis 
into Scylla *. 


Beſide, 5 5 


* Theſe dangers ariſing from ſelf- examination I do not al- 
low myſelf to call in queſtion; ſince, beſides my Author, the 
Framers of Monaſtic Rules have taken notice of them; and i in- 
deed I find Brantdme has entertained thoughts of the ſame kind; 
and many facts are to be found in that Chapter of his which he 
has intitled of Sight in Love, that fully confirm the above ob- 
ſervations. But beſides theſe ſerious dangers into which a too 
curious examination of one's ſelf may lead, there are others very 
well worth mentioning: I mean to ſpeak of the acts of pride, 
vanity, ſelf-admiration and complacency, to which the above 
curioſity may give riſe. Vanity and a diſpoſition to admire one's 
ſelf, are diſpoſitions that are but too general among Mankind 3.” 
and there is hardly a time in life at which we may be faid to be-/ 
perfectly cured of ſuch wordly affections. On this occaſion I 1 
ſhall recite the following anecdote, as related by Brantome.. 
A certain Lady, who had been very handſome, and now 
was ſomewhat advanced in years, would no longer look at 
her face in the looking-glaſs, for fear of diſcovering tome 
new injury time might have done to it; but ſhe ſurveyed 


the 


Poſely retired to their cell, to perform. 
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Beſides, as ſuch diſciplines cannot be performed in 
ſecret without danger, neither is it very prudent to 


execute them in the preſence of witneſſes, Tertullian 
obſerves extremely well, that“ Nature has made either 


* fear 
the other parts of her body, and then, ſuddenly actuated by the 
worldly vanity we ſpeak of, ſhe exclaimed, God be thanked, 
« here I do not grow old. // Je ne vieulis point | 
Theſe dangers of a too curious examination of one's own per- 
ſon, are extremely well expreſſed by Ovid, in that part of his Me- 
tamorphoſes where he deſcribes Narciſſus ſitting near that clear 
filver fountain, in which he contemplated himſelf: 
Fons erat illimis, nitidi argenteus undis. 
And the Poet relates, in a very lively manner, the aſtoniſhment of Z 
the Youth, at the Gght of, as he thought, his charms and 1 
fections. | 
Se] nike correptus imagine forme 
Adftupet . . 
That unexperienced Nuns ſhould be led, by their diſciplines, : 
into faults of the above kind, are therefore very natural appre- 
henſions. Being thoroughly engaged in the contemplation of thoſe 
beauties which they expoſe to light, it is no wonder that 
all their thoughts of a religious kind ſhould vaniſh: and they 
even may very well in the iſſue, inchanted as they are by what 


they ſee, intirely forget thoſe pious exerciſes which they have pur- 


. 
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« fear, or ſhame, the conſequence of every evil ac- 
« tion ;” now, if we judge from this rule, we ſhall find 
no reaſon to applaud much the diſcipline 3 m queſtion ; 
for, who could, without ſhame, execute a diſci- 
pline of this kind in ſight of other perſons? Who 
could, without reluctance, inflict a lower diſcipline 
upon himſelf on an exalted place, and in the middle of 
a numerous Aſſembly of People? who could thus 
expoſe his own nakedneſs to the rays of the Sun, and 
to the eyes of a multitude of Spectators ? + 

From all that has been alledged in this Chapter we are 
then to conclude, that dhe practice of We ought 
ta 

- Quid 9 nm poteſt fro viro five Salle, quam, | 
 tumbis & femoribus ad radios Salis apentis, ſeipſum drverberare ? 


Qurs in edito & aperto loco, plenis comitiis, 15 conſpectu bominum, > 
lumbos nateſque virgis cædere non pertimeſcat ? 


This exhibition of charms and beauties to the rays of the 

; Sun, has been found fault with by the Poet Lafontaine, beſides 
our Author, This Poet pretty plainly ſays that ſuch a practice is. 

only fit for the New World. He delivers this opinion in that 

Tale which has been above quoted, The SpeFacks, when he at- 
tempts to expreſs the objects which the Nuns exhibited to the 
fight of each other, and of the Abbeſs: ' niggardly and proud: 
«« charms {ſays he) which the Sun is allowed to ſee only in the 
K New World, for this does not ſhew them to him.“ 


cbicbes & fers ” pas 
Que le Soleil ne voit qu au nouveau monde, 
Car celui-ci ne les lui montre pas. 
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to be followed with ſome caution. By endeavouring to 

check temptations of one kind, temptations of another 

fort are brought about; by aiming at preventing cer- 
tain inconveniences, worſe inconveniences are produced, 
Diſciplines therefore, notwithſtanding the great encomi- 
ums which the moſt reſpectable perſons have beſtowed 
upon them, ought, to ſay it once more, to be practiſed 

with prudence; and ſuch pious exerciſes are not per- 
lectly free from danger. 
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Page, 20, * 15. related, read recited, 
. 59, n 9! ingquenit, Fo Fare 
725 (aft line, TAEVWNNS eve ie, F. 
Nb EVE b reg. 


75, laſt line but 5, X,zpitrepos r. Xα 
fate. 


105, J. rt, the very preciſion, . the great pre- 
ciſion. 


111, J. 13, there no room, v. there is no room. 


3 


Page, 126, J. 4, and of the, r. and into . 
140, J. 4, commonly, r. ſometimes. 
| 158, J. 16, wife to Henry IV, 7. grandmother. 
196, 4. 20, non delle, r. non loin delle, 
203, l. 1, fourth, . fifth. 
235% J. 12, flat, T. tharp. 
Ibid. laſt line, in ſome, r. in ſome one. 
299, J. 25, Carnval, v. Carnival, 
308, J. 6, Villagairca, r. Villagarcias 
32 55 l. 2 55 the great loſs, 7. a great loſs, 
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BBOTS, oh an unlimited 
power of 1mpoſing diſciplines on 
their Monks, 114, 116, 120, 129. 
Are directed to make a ſerious uſe. of that 
power, upon certain occafions, 120. 


Trick played by a certain Abbot on his 


Monks, 125, & jeg. Are not reſpected 


by their Monks in proportion to their 


great power cver them, 130, & ſeg. 


An explanation of the common ſaying, 
they wait far him as \tinks do for their 


Abbots, 131. See Priors. 
Abelard, the great pains ke takes for 


tne inſtruction or Heloiſa, 198, 204. 


His letters to her, quoted, 199, 204. 

Adamites, mentioned by St. e 
what ſect they were, 316. 

Adams, (Parſon,) propoſed as a pattern 
of gallantry and proper behaviour, 243. 
Receives a lecture from a ab which 
he delerves, 327. | 

Adhe!m,. an Engliſh Saint, the kind 
of mortification he recommends to young 
women, 207. 


Adriaſem, alias Adrianſen (Cornelius) 


What kind of penance he impoſes upon 


his female penitents, 194. A farther 
account of him, 199. Is the inventor, 


or at leaſt the promoter, of the Cornelian 


diſcipline, 198. 
Adrian 1. (Pope) occupied the Holy 


Chair in the year 772, and forbids Con- 
feſſors to beat their penitents, 102. 

Aigypiians, an account of their reli— 
gious ceremomies and flagellations, 76, 

Ajax Maſtigophoros, a Tragedy of 
= 2p ng a remarkable paſſage in it, 
quoted, 

Alcoran of the Cordeliers, what Book, 
Z17, 318. 


Amorous Hiſtory of Gauls, quoted, 277. 
Anabaptiſis, a pious expedition and 


8 proceſſion of theirs, 317. 


Anchorites of the Eaſt, accounts of 
their ſelf- mortifications, 10, 98, & 415 

Anthony (St.) is the Inſtitutor of Mo- 
naſtical Life, 109, Frequent viſits he 


receives from the Devil, and the different 


treatment, he experiences from him, 
106, 108. 


Apuleius, quoted, 5 

Auſtin (St.) quoted, 41, 114. is 
"remarkable advice to the Tribune Mar- 
cellinus, concerning Hereticks, ibid. 

Auguſtus, is faid 1 to have ſubjected the 


| Romars to his whi . 


B. 


 Baſtinadoes, 2 are but incomplete acts of 0 
penance, 186, 187, 319. 

Bath, (Knights of the) at the time of 
their inſtallation are to receive admoni- 
tions from the Maſter Cook of the Sove- 
reign, 156. 

Bernadinus de Buſtis, a ſermon of 


his quoted, 255. 


Bernardinus of Sienna, i in what manner 
he receives the advances of a Lady, 221. 
Is not a fit model for ordinary perions to 
imitate, 243, 245 

Biſßbas, are inveſted, in the earlieſt 
times, with a power of flagellation over 


their flock, 114, 115. 


Boileau {the Abbe) introduced, 195. 
reprimanded, 327. 


Banner, Biſhop of London, his method 


of informing Hereticks, 218. 


Branteme, quoted, 146, 148, 149, 201, 
e 


Bridget 
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Bridget, a holy Nun, ſets both St. 
Chryſoftom and St. Auſtin, right, by 
means of a viſion ſhe has, 94. 

' Buckhorſe, his proweſs, 312. 
Buffoon (a Court) in Spain, his witti- 
ciſm at the expence of the Queen, and 
flagellatory reward for the ſame, 150. 
Burnet, quoted, 238, 224. 


Buxtorf, his Judaic Synagogue, goed, ? 


20, 27. 5 


Calot, the celebrated Engraver, men- 


_ tioned, 108. 
Canillac (the Marquis of) falls in | love 


with Margaret, Queen of Navarre, on 


fight of ber fine arm, 225. 


Canon (an Engliſh) Dean of the Church 


of Rheims, bellow, a ſound admonition 


and diſcipline on the Biſhop of Chalons, 
216, 217. Thanks given him by the 
latter, ibid. 
Captives, the treatment they expe- 
rienced from their Conquerors, in an- 
_ tient times, 495 


Capuchin Friars, 1 declare for the uſe 


of the lower diſcipline, 13, 326. Pious 


counſel and charitable offer of one to a 


young woman, 158. His fuccets 1 in that 
affair, ibid. 


Cechald ( the widow) reſolutely per- 


forms the hundred years penance, 181. 
Celebrated . (the Collection of) 
quoted, 229, 2 


Cerebroſus hs Monk) oppoſes the 


practice of ſelf- flagellation, and writes 
againſt Cardinal Damian on that ſubject, 
177 178, 179, 313. 
Cervantes, quoted, 244. Has thrown 
a great light on the ſubject of . 
ons, 267. 


Cbantp-⸗ (the Monk) runs the gant 5 


lope through the whole tribe of Devils, 
for his having refuſed to practiſe ſelf- 
flagellation, while he was alive, 249, 250. 
Chriſtians, did not, at the time of the 
Arſt eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, adopt 
the uſe of voluntary flagellations, 29, 
e. Nor do they ſeem to have prac- 
tiled them in the times which immedi- 


ately followed that period, 90, — 


ſeß Have confeſſedly imitated ſexe 


ral practices from the antient Pagans, 
89. The time at which the uſe of 
voluntary diſciplines, evidently appears 
to have become univerſally received 


among them, 161, & ſeq. 170, & ſeg. 


Voluntary flagellations have never been 
ſo commonly praQtiſed among the Eaftern, 


as among the Weſtern Chriſtians, 105. 


Difference in the notions of theſe two 
Sets, with reſpeCt to ſuch practices, 
29 —290. A erimination of the Greek 


| aſtern Chriftians, againſt the Latin 
or or Weſtern Chriſtians, 19 3 


Church, how ſtrictly adheres- to its 
forms and ritual, 215. 
Cicero, quoted, 54, 71. 


Claudius, (the Emperor) jokes of his 


buffoons with him, 86. 

Cleaveland, quoted, 270. 

Clergy, it is a ſacrilege to beat one of 
the Clergy, 192. Exception to that 
rule, ibid, Surpriſing licence that pre- 

vailed among them at a certain period, 260. 

Climax (St. John) examination of a 


5 paſſage in his Book, 104. The truer 


meaning of this paſſage, 295. 
Cl:pinel (the Poet) his cale hinted at, 
224. Farther account of him, 27.3, & 


%%. His witticitm at the expence of the 


fair Sex, 274. the ſentence paſſed upon. 


him on that occaſion by the Court Ladies, 


and his lucky eſcape, ibid. 
Cobbing-beard, an uſeful inſtrument on 
board ſhips, 241. 
Cebler, a remarkable adventure of an 


Arabian Cobler, 240 
Column, (the) to which jeſus Chriſt 


was faſtened, the inſcription put after- 
wards upon it, 91. True meaning of 
that inſcription, 92. 

Commedus, (the Emperor) a law of his. 


to prevent che frauds of the Prieſts of 


Bellona, in Syria, 78. 
Confeſſors. Their great influence over 

their penitents, and the reaſon of 5 

14. Aſſume a power of beating their 


penitents, 191. Are forbidden by Pope 


Adrian I. to do fo, 192. Ingenious pe- 


nances impoſed by tome of them, 194, 


195, 196, C/. Dangers of their profet 
don, 


| 
| 
| 
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I Aunry (Madame) a French Lady of 
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fon, 204, 205, 206. Advice given them 

by St. Charles Borromeo, 206. Their 
ſituation with reſpect to decorum, 206. 
The expedients contrived by ſome among 
them, 207, 208. 

Confor mities, (the Book of the) a far- 
rago of ſuperſtitious traſh, an account of 
the book, 318. 

Cornelia N a Holy Nun, gives 
the Devil his due, 251, 252. 

Cotelier, a Doctor of the Sorbonne, 


his Monuments of the Greek Church, 


quoted, 193. 


pline in this Country, 200. Farther 
account of him, 200, 201. 


Curate (a French) animadverts upon 
the Abbe Boileau for his depreciating 


the lower diſcipline, 113. 
Cynic Philoſophers, great partiſans of 
nakedneſs, 310. 


D. 
Ba (Mond.) a very learned Man in 
all that relates to any, quoted, 


Dagobert, heir to the Crown of F rance 
in the year 526, orders a correction to 


be inflicted upon his preceptor, 67, 68. 


Damian (the Cardinal) the great Pa- 
tron. of Flagellatrons, 161, 170. De- 


cClares freedom from accoutrements the 
beſt ſtate, for performing ſuch pious 
_ exerciſes, 188. A convincing argu- 


ment of his on the ſubject, recited, 


quality, her Journey mto Spain, quoted, 
303, 311. 
1Y As b, iſſel, (Robert) lies with young 


women 8 way of mortification, 


207. 


known in chat Country, and are even 


ſometimes performed at Court, 241. 


Devil, the, makes it a common prac- 
tice to flagellate Saints, 100, 107, 108, 
130. A holy Nun at laſt proves an 


* 


Denmark, flagellations are not un- 


overmatch for him, 251, 252. Devils 


themſelves are ſo ſenſible of the merit 
of flagellations, that they ſometimes 


either recommend the uſe of them, or 


practiſe them upon themſelves, 250, 
251. 
Diſciplinants, ſee F lagellants, 


Diſciplines, the different meanings of 
that word, 11. The great variety of 


inſtruments uſed for inflicting them, 


187, 188, The Cornelian diſci line, 
What it is, 198. The upper and lower 
diſcipline defined, 13. I he lower diſ- 


_ cipline is practiſed by a number of 
. Crofton, (Zachary) a Reverend Divine, Q 


and a propagator of the Cornelian diſei- 


Saints of both ſexes, 113. The re- 


ſpective dangers of theſe two diſciplines, . 


123, & ſeq. Voluntary diſciplines, ſee 
voluntary flagellations. 
Dominic the Cuiraſſed, a Hero in the 


career of {felt - flagellation, 172, 173, 


174. 
Du Cange, his Gloſſary, quoted, I25, 


un 108. 


E. 


Ed: ſie, the rough and familiar man 


ner in which its inhabitants treated the 
ſtatue of the Emperor Conſtantine, 
433. 

"Edmund, (St.) Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, a great inſtance of his virtue, 
while he purſues his ſtudies in Paris, 


4 t but badly imitated by his, 


Countrymen, in the ſame City, ibid. 
Elizabeth, (Queen) no lover of forma- 


lity in giving tokens of her diſpleaſure, 
159. Seems to have uſed peculiar me- 
thods for rendering her Miniſters what 


they ought to be, 278. 
Empreſs, the, Wife to Juſtinian II. 


is threatened with a fageHlation by the 


great Eunuch, 145. 


Engineer, an, of the town of Ken” 
an ofticious miſtake of his, and atone- | 
ment for the ſame, 118. 


Etienne (Robert) the celebrated Pa- 
1 Printer, mentioned, 


Eſſex, (the Earl of) his letter to Queen | 


Elizabeth , Fs 278. 
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the firſt Founders of Mona 
111, 112. Conjectures about the times 
in which they grew into uſe among 
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K. 


Talirs, their aſtoniſhing penances, 
which are well aſcertained facts, render 
every account of that kind, credible, 
100, 175. Dialogue between one and 


2 Brahmin Merchant, quoted from M. 


de Voltaire, 176. 


Fathers, antient Greek and Latin, are 
their expreffions about ſelf- ſcourgings 


and beatings to be taken in a literal 
ſenſe, 104, 105. | | 


Flagellants, the formation of their 


proceſhons, 280, & ſeg. Succeſs they 
meet with in different Countries, 283. 
Deſcription of one of their itinerant pro- 
ceſſions in Germany, 283, & ſeq, Their 
eſtabliſhment and firſt ſucceſs in France, 
287, & ſeg. * are there diſcounte- 
nanced at laſt, 202. Their fraternities 
muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the ſect 


of heretics, called flagellants, 299. Ac- 
count of theſe hereticks, 298. Account 
of theſe fraternities, 299, 200. Are, as 
it were, naturaliſed in Italy and Spain, 


302. Manner in which they perform 


their, proceffions in Spain, 302, & ſeg. 


In Italy, 309, 310. Real cruelty of 


_ theſe Flagellants upon themſelves, 311. 
Flagellations, are either of a. religious, 


or a corrective, or a recommendatory 


kind. Religious flagellations, of a 


voluntary kind were in uſe among 


moſt: Nations of Antiquity, 69—85. 
Were unknown, it ſeems, to the very 


tirſt Chriſtians, go, 107, paſſim. Were 


not preſcribed to religious 8. by 
tic Orders, 


Chriſtians, 161—170. The time at 
which they certainly became univerſally 


uſed among them, 170, & ſeg. No- 
tions of people, during a certain time, 


concerning their great religious efficacy, 


209. Inſtances, 210, & ſeq. Incredi- 


ble and ſuperſtitious ſtories contrived to 
zecommend them, 247. 


flagellations in general, their uſe is 
known from the earlieſt times, 47. 
Are uſed as a means of procuring 
victory in war, 47, 48. by Maſters 
over their Slaves, great power of Maſters 
in Rome in that reſpect, 52—63. Both 
in antient and modern times by School- 


maſters, 64, & ſeq, by Judges, 58, 


by Ladies to correct miſbehaviour, 270 
—272, 276—278. Are uſeful to defeat 
captious arguments, 148, 491. To re- 
ward ſatires or bon-mots, 146, 150, 
273--276. To check thoſe who betray the 


ſecrets of others, 225, & /e. To re- 


preſs competitors, 228, 232. To conſute 


hereſies, 213. To brighten the under- 


ſtanding, 210. To make one's fortune, 
223, 224. To acquire reputation, 224. 
Are, in modern times, uſed in Seraglios, 
145. in the palaces of the weſtern So- 
vereigns, 145, & ſeg. in Monaſteries, 


and the rites with which they are per- 
formed there, 151. Are very proper to 
enliven and embelliſh public feſtivals, 


319. Are capable of being performed 


with much gracefulneſs, 304. The moſt 


comfortable manner to receive them, 214. 
Their glory completed, 312. | 
fHageliations (jocular) performed as a 
paſtime, 85, 86, 201—204. | 

flagellations (recommendatory) 1235, 
137-140. -: 3 . 

Francis (St.) his ſtigmats, a contri- 


vance of his, 95. Is flagellated by the 
Devil the very firſt night after his arri- 
val at Rome, 108. | | 


Friars, miracle effected by one, 109 


111. Contrivance of certain Friars in 
Catalonia, 207. See AZonks. 


Fulk Griſegonelle, an account of the 
penance he performs, 315, 310. 
rb 
Gay, quoted, 69, 70. 3 
Gelaſius (Pope) puts an end to the 
feſtival of the Lupercalia, 84. Improve 
ments that had been made in it in his 
times, ibid. 
Gerald 
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Gerald (Sylveſter) his Itinerarium 
Cambriæ, quoted, 261, 

Giiblas, quoted, 70. | 

Girard (Father) inflias Cornelian diſ- 
ciphnes on Miſs Cadiere, 199, _ 

Gerund de Campazas, a Spaniſh No. 


vel, quoted, 242, 307. | R 
Goddeſſes, weapons with which the 


Antients ſupplied them, 55, 262. 
 Gretzer (Father) a ſtrenuous defender 


| of flagellations, 34, 355 103. His con- 
tutation of a Phyſician, recited, 326. 


© Gymneſophiſts, or naked Sages, 310. 
: H 


Helbiſa. The friendſhip of Abelard 


to her, 198, 204. 
Henry II. of England, receives a cor- 
rection from the Church, 211 _ 
Henry III. of France, inliſts as a Bro- 


_ ther in a fraternity of Diſciplinants, 


287 —290, 


2OI 
Henry IV. of France, receives like- 
_ wiſe a correction from the Church, 214. 


The great indulgence with which he is 
treated on that occaſion, 214, 215. 


Hermits, what kind of men __ are, 


101. No better than common triars, 


Herodote (Apologie pour) an account 


of the Book, 109. Again quoted, 208, 
258. ; 


Herodotus, quoted, 56, 109. 
Hoeden (the Rector of) accident that 
happened to his Concubine, 261. 


Hope (Cape of good) in what manner 
conflagrations are prevented there, 241. 


Horace, quoted, 10, 52, 53, 60, 606, 


Hudibras, quoted, 270, 304. 
Hume ( Mr.) quoted, 218. 5 
Huſbands corrected by their Wives, 


270. The ſubject is extenſive and deep, 
and requires a Treatiſe apart, ibid. 


J. 
erom (St.) his obſervations on the 
epitaph of the widow Marcella, quoted, 


84. His exhortation to Sabinus, is ſi- 


tary 


227. 


8 n 


lent in it as to voluntary flagellation, 95. 
Does not ſeem to have practiſed any 
beatings upon himſelf, otherwiſe than 
with his fiſts, 97. Fired with an ardent 
deſire of acquiring the ſtile of Cicero, 75. 
Fuſtigated for that reaſon by the Angels 
before the Tribunal of God, ibid. his 
wiſe diſtinction in that reſpect, to Ruth- 
nus, 97s Yo. „ 
FJeſuit, a Reverend Father Jeſuit, acts 
as an agent from Philip II. of Spain, 


to perſuade a Princeſs of the Auſtrian 


Houſe, to marry him, 148. The elo- 
quence of the Father, ibid. He only 
draws in the iſſue a flagellation upon 
himſelf, 149. Is ſerved with it in the 
kitchen, 149, 157. 3 

Feſuits, their regularity in inflicting 


flagellations, 135. Excellent Latin diſ- 


tick made at the expence of the ſociet: 
by one of the ſchool-boys, 136. The 


impartial juſtice they did the latter, 136, 
1 17 5 


Fews, the antient, made not ſelf-fla- 


gellations part of their religious worſhip, 


18, 24, 25. The impartiality ſhewn to 
both ſexes among them, 20. The mo- 
e adopt the practice of volun- 

1 25, 26. A delcrip- 


tion of their manner of performing 


them, 27, 28. Coercive flagellations 


were known among them, 18, 19, 23. 
The number of the blows was fixed by 


the law of Moſes at forty. 18, 19. 


| Innocents, the day of the, a day of 
great retribution and juſtice, 271. The 
double meaning of its appellation, 270. 
Giving the Innocents 1s an antient as 


well . cuſtom, 27 


Italy. Proceſſions of Diſciplinants are 


much in vogue in that Country, 309. 
The pageantry and feſtivity by which 
krhey are accompanied, 310. 


Juliet of Gonzaga, abominable act of 
ingratitude and vanity of that woman, 


2 (brother) a great partiſan of 
nakedneſs, 317. His publick entrance 
„%%% = mn 
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into ab town of Viterbo, 377, 318. 
His noble carriage as well as ſanctity on 
that occaſion, ibid 


1 quoted, 47, 48. 


uftina (che Monk of St.) his Chro- 


nicle, quoted, 280, 2 ſeg. 

venal, his fingular expreſſion with 
reſpect to Auguſtus, 55. His account 
of the crust *wantonneſs of Roman 
Miſtreſſes with their ſlaves, 61, 62. 


The feſtival of the Lupsrcalia: alluded to 


by him, 81. 


Kennet, Biſhop, his Ohren quoted, 
200. 

Kitchen, the, i 1s the appropriited place 
For flagellations in the Palaces of the 
Weſtern Kings and great Men, 155. 
advantages of the place, ibid. The great 
| ſhare the people of the kitchen bore in 
Former times in ſupporting the dignity 
of Kings, 155, 156. Farther remark 
on the importance of the people of the 
kitchen, 160. their laudable zeal in 
aſſiſting their Maſters, 159, 166. 

Kolben, his deſcription of the Cape of 
. Good Hope, . 261 


Labat (Father) bis travels into Spain 


and Italy, quoted, 
Lacedemen, 93 ſolemnities chat 
took place there, 70, 74. Are deſcribed, 
or alluded to, by Cicero, Plutarch, Lu- 


cian, Seneca, &c. ibid. Are ſtill in uſe 
in the times of Tertullian, 74. It is 
difficult to ſay whether there was more 


inhumanity or ſtupidity in theſe proceſ- 


fions, 319. 
Ladies, have an abhorrence to cruelty, 


even in their acts of revenge, 263. Nei- 


ther do they intirely overlook offences; 
remarkable inſtances of both their ſpirited 
reſentment, and mercifulneſs, 264—276. 
Aim at elegance in all their actions, 


263, 209. The ſingular power of thegraces 


to engage their attention, 304. 
Lady, a great, mentioned by Bran- 


tome, the remarkable entertainments and 
feſtivity that took place in her houſe, 


201-—205, 


Lantelot du Lac, the Knight, his Hi 


tory, quoted, 189, 190. 


nn (the Poek,) quoted, 101, 
705, 207, 235) 330- 
Law, th y of the, what is neceſ- 
fary to ſucceed in it, 234. 
Lazare (the Fathers of,) their ſemi- 
nary, the excellent inſtitution it was, 


137. The extenſiveneſs of their opera- 


tions, 137—139. Their ſcrupulous ex- 


actneſs in performing their engagements, 


ibid.” The occaſion of their ſeminary 
being aboliſhed, 139, 140. 


Lazarills de Tormes, the notorious 
Spaniſh Cheat, deceives four women b 


marrying them one after another, 269. 
atones to them all in the ſame inſtant, 


ibid. 
Liegend (golden) a  farrago of Monkiſh 
ſtories compiled by Jacobus de Voragine, 


101. 0 quoted, 119. 
Lewis 1 N. 


Liancourt, (the 3 * of,) account of 
this Lady ; her competition with the 


Marchionels of Treſnel, 229. 1s foiled 
in the iſſue, 220. 


Libanius "the Sophiſt, quoted, 2 8. 
| Limeuil (Mademoiſelle de) a Maid * 


Honour to the Queen of France, 146. 
the misfortune that befalls her, ib. 


Lucian, quoted, 16, 72, 73, 85, 262. 


Lupercalia, account of that feſtival, 


80—82. It is continued to very late 
times, 83. Is greatly improved, 84. 


An attempt to revive it, 203. A far- 


ther deſcription of it, 319, 320. Had 


vaſtly the advantage of all the feſtivals of 


a like kind, contrived by other nations, ib. 


ML 
Margaret, Queen of Navarre, at- 


tempts to make herſelf Miſtreſs of the 
Town of Agen, 326. Is forced to fly 


on horſeback with the utmoſt hurry and 


expedition, dd, - The conſequences of 


it, ibid. | 
Maſters, in Rome, the great power 


they aten over their ſlay es, 52 — 57. 


To what degree they abuſed it, 52, 53. 


Inſtances of this abuſe, 58, bo. 02 6: 


Proviſions made by the Emperors rr re- 
ſtrain them, 62, 63, and in ſub 
times by the Church, 55, 57, 63. 


u  Aathere 


[. of France, the raſcally turn. 
of his devotion, 17 
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Mathe (brother) the holy perſonage 
he was, 221. The lecture he beſtows 
upon a young Lady, who pays a viſt to 
him in his bed, ibid. Ought not to be 
imitated, except by perſons who poſſeſs as 
much ſanctity as him, 243, 245. 
Menagiana, quoted, 196. 
Menas, a Spaniſh Friar, does not keep 
his word to his female penitents, 207. 


Middleton, his letter from Rome, 


quoted, 78, 262, 309. 
Mind (the human) how variable and 


fantaſtick in her judgments, 233. Sin- 
gular inſtance of it, 233, & ſeq. 237, 


.. . 8 
Miſerere, or 51ſt Pſalm, the ſinging 

of it particularly uſed to enliven, as 

well as regulate the time of, religious 


flagellation among Chriſtians, 23, 300. 


Miſtreſſes, in Rome, the abuſe they 


made of their power over their female 
flaves. See Maſters. 


Moleſtvorth, his deſcription of a hunt- 


ing match at the Court of Denmark, 241. 


Molly Mog, the ſong made to_her 
- honour, by Gay, 09; Jo. y 
Moliere, quoted, 12, 87, 174. 


Monaſtic Orders, by whom firſt inſti- 


tuted, 109. Eaftern and Weſtern Orders, 
101, 112. . | 


Menafteries, voluntary diſciplines were 


not in uſe in them, in the times of their 
firſt foundation, 10, 1122 


. Monks, receive frequent diſciplines 


from their Abbots, 116, 117. Caſes in 


which ſuch diſciplines ought to be in- 


flicted on them, 120-129. Do not 
reſpect much their Abbot, notwithſtand- 
ing his power of flagellation, 130, 131. 
An explanation of this fingularity, 132, 
133. Great lovers of entertainments, 


125. Account of a feaſt given by one 


to ſome others, 126, 127. after - reck- 
oning for the fame, 128. The remark- 


able zeal of one againft adultery, 121, 


122. The great zeal of another in vindi- 
cating the honour of the Virgin, 255, 


250. The wager made by acertain Monk, 


259. comes off winner, 256. See Friars, 


plete a 


Convent, 265. 
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More (Chancellor) adopts the opinion 
of the uſefulnefs of flagellations to con- 
vert Hereticks, 218. | | 


: > agg is thought by ſome to 
poſſeſs, of itfelf, a degree of ſanctity, 
315, 316. Account of ſeveral of its 
Practitioners, 315, 316. The ſtrong 


arguments of Cardinal Damian in its fa- 


vour, 314. Is after all but an incom- 
o07-penance, rg." 775: 
Navarre, (the Tales of the Queen of) 
quoted, 158, 273. See Margaret. 
Nuns, their confinement and amorous 
viſions, 94. Settled days on which they 


are to inflit diſciplines upon themſelves, 


113. Power of the Abbeſs to inflict 


diſciplines upon them, 141—143. Caſes 
in which ſhe is directed to uſe that power. 
ibid. The ſpirited manner in which 


certain Nuns aſſert the honour of their 

O.- i 

Orbilius, (the plagoſus,) 66, 135. 
Oſnabrugh, a method of acquiring that 


Biſhoprick, 186. 


Ovid, his direction to Lovers, 276. 
Again quoted, 329. Cn. 
P 


Pardulph (St.) affords a well authen- 
ticated inſtance of voluntary diſcipline 
in early times, 167. 


Pavillon, his verſes to the praiſe of O 
Tris, 27 5 > 61; | 


Penance, or penitence, is a Sacrament 


among Catholicks, 13. its eſſentials, ibid. 
The hundred years penance, what it is, 


172, 173. Is ſometimes performed in 
twenty days, ibid. was but a trifle for 
Rodolph of Eugubio, and Dominic the 
Cuiraſſed, ibid. The widow Cechald 


likewiſe performs it, 181. Real dangers 
of religious practices of this kind, 175, 
CCC 


Penitents, proceſſions of Penitents. See 
Flagellants, Blue Penitents in the. Cit 
of Bourges, their fraternity aboliſhed, 
291, 302. 1 On : 

| Peregrinus 


N D X. 


Peregrinus (the Philoſopher) flagella- 
tory paſtimes of his, 85. 
Per ſians, the uſe of flagellations is 
known among them, 49. Are practifed 
at Court, ibid. are performed in a ſeri- 
ous manner, ibid. 
5 recommends Aaenaclons, 
Petronius, his Satyricon, quoted, bo, 


95 277. 
Phillip []. of Spain, ſends propoſals of 


marriage to a Princeſs of the Houſe of 


Auſtria, widow to the late King of 


France, 148. Employs in this affair 


the agency of a Father Jeſuit, ibid. his 


| ſucceſs and that of the Jeſuit, 149. 
Philoſophers, particular Sects of them 


among the Greeks practiſe ſelf-flagel- 


lations, 74. The greater number of 
them ridicule practices of this kind, 75 


Phyſician, a, conſulted by Gretzer on 
the ill conſequences of the upper diſci- 


pline, 325. His learned deciſion, ibid. 

Picards, a Sect in Germany, declare 
for freedom from accoutrements, 317. 
Carry 
Adamites had done, ibid. Conſtantly 
make their appearance in the hallowed 
ſtate here mentioned, ibid. 

Pictures in Churches, are ſaid to be 
the Libraries of ignorant Chriſtians, 15. 
Their too great licence, ibid. Many 
wicked thoughts propagated by them, 
16. A well as errors, zbid. 
Plautus, had been the ſervant of a 


Baker, 57. Quoted, $3) 57, His al- 
luſion to a fingular practice of the vulgar 
in Rome, 85. 


Plutarch, quoted, Had been an 
eye- -witnels of the flagellating ſolemni- 
ties in Lacedemon, 71. 

Pont Euxine (the 8 of the) his 


contrivance to reſcue a young Woman 


from the hands of a military Man, 164. 
We are not informed how far it ſue- 
cceded, 209, 210. 

Poggio, a tale of his quoted, 101. 


Priors or Superiors of Monaſteries, 


are the ſubſtitutes of the Abbots, 114, 
416. Are inveſted with the ſame power 


experiences 


occaſion, ibid. 


among them over their Slaves, 52. 
their notions farther than the 


flagellations upon m, 130. 


ulcd by his Pupil, 68, 
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of flagellation, 116. Great paſſion of one 
and remarkable uſe made by him of his 
power, 117. Are apt to carry the joke 
too far in their uſe of flagellations, 129. 
Are cautioned hf it, 130. See Abbots. 


Quintilian, quored, 67. 
Duixotte, Don, his excellent and po- 


lite ipeech to the fair Maritornes, 244. 


Is rather too inquiſitive in his converſa- 
tion with the Senora Rodriguez, 268. 
the reſentment of the 
Dutcheſs and the fair Altiſidora, on that 
R. 
Rabelais, quoted, 135, 235. 
. Rakes, how ſerved in Rome, by the 
Huſbands of the Wives whom they 
courted, 59. 
h Raymond, Count of Toulouſe, how 
abſolved of his excommunication, 113. 
Radolph of Eugubio, his great feats in 
the career of flagellation. 172. 
Romans, the great power of Maſters 
See 
Maſters. Conſider a whip as a charac- | 
teriſtic mark of dominion, 54. Inſtances 
of this notion, 54, 55, Flagellations 


were performed among them with re- 


ligious views, 78—8 2. Singular practices 
of this kind among the vulgar, 84, 85. 
The feſtival of the Lupercalia was pe- 

culiar to them, or at leaſt, was con- 
ſtantly ebe among them till very late 


times, 83, 


Romuald Ir ) a oreat flagellator, 130. 


in one inſtance flagellates even his own 


father, 219. His Monks retaliate bis 
His lucky 
eſcape, 133. 
Rouſſeau the Poet, quoted, 122, 236. 
R. Vn (the Miſſes) their jealouſy 
againſt another young Lady of inferior 


ah, 232. the 1 manner of their revenge, 


8. 


. preceptor to Dagobert, 
heir to the Crown of France, 67. How 


bid, 


Saints 
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Sainte, che frequent tricks the devil 


puts upon them, 106. How they have 


received the advances of the fair Sex, 
220—222. The expedient of a certain 
Eaftern Saint to make himſelf cry, 294. 
5 his manner of diſcipline, 163, 
188. . be 
SGanlec, a French Poet, his Satire on 
Confeſſors, quoted, 197. 
Scarron, quoted, 230. 
Scaligerana, quoted, 27, 227. 


Schoolmaſters of modern times are as 
fond of uſing their diſcipline, as ancient 


ones, 65-70. are not worth mention= 


ing in ſo intereſting a book as this, 135, 


147. x 

"Se: a good Story of his, in his Men- 

fa Philsſophica, 195, 196. | 

 Scythians, their expedient to conquer 

their revolted Slaves, 47, and ſucceſs, 48. 
Seneca, quoted, 73. + | 


Slaves, the wanton uſage of them in 


Rome, 56—63, See Maſters. 
Solomon (King) recommends flagella- 
tions, 64, 68. His opinion confirmed 


afterwards by that of Chryfippus, 1514. 


Sovereigns, inſtances of Sovereigns 
upon whom diſciplines have been in- 


flicted, 167, 168, 188, 189, 190, 211, 


—216; | 
Spain, an account of the proceffions 


of Penitents eſtabliſhed there, 303-308. 


Gallantry and nicety of honour that 
prevail in them, 114. The art of _ 
forming tlagellations with gracefulneſs 
is taught there by Maſters for that pur- 
I 
Spirit of Laws, quoted, 145. 
Stephen (Cardinal) 
bis having ſpoken diſreſpectfully of 
flagellations, 179, 249. . 


Stylites (St. Simeon) an Anchorite who 


had fixed his habitation on the top of a 


column, 100, 101. 
Suetonius, quoted, 


543 86. | 


Superanus, a Greek Philoſopher, laud- 
able flagellations he-inflitts upon him 


ſelf, 87. 3 5 

Surgeon, great favour and confidence 
ſhewn to him by a great Princeſs, 226. 
His ungratcful conduct, ibid. The 
greatneſs of his guilt diſplayed, 227, 


3 


228. his puniſhnant, ibid. extreme 

juſtice of the ſame, ibid. ENS: 
Syrians, vol tary flagellations of a 

religious kind uſed " them, 77. 


158, 273+ 


e * 


of the affair, 231. 


the hands of the Devils, 250. 


dies fuddenly for 


Tales, Arabian Tales, quoted, 239. 
Tales of the Queen of Navarre, quoted, 


Thracians, flagellation of a voluntary 


kind uſed among them, 75. 


Treſnel, (the Marchioneſs of) is in- 
cenſed at the arrogant competition of 
of Liancourt, a woman of 
inferior birth, 229. Gets her chaſtiſed 
for it, 230. More ſerious conſequences 
Triumpher, among the Romans, the 
companion he had in kis car, 54, 


Venus, the ſtrange weapon with which 
the Antients ſupplied her, 55, 56. the 
Temple which the Greeks erected to 
her, 234. z 
Vieſtals, how puniſhed, 140. | 

illemartin (Miſs de) is coſpectatreſs 
of a flagellation, 231. is admoniſhed 
never to do ſo any more, ibid, 8 
Virgil, quoted, 81. „ 

Virgin Mary, reſcues an Uſurer from 
The 
aſſiſtance ſhe gives another perſon who 


uſed to pay devotion to her, 254. The 
remarkable zeal of a Monk to aſſert her 


honour, 255, 256. | 
Viſitatiun (Nuns of the) diſcipline: 


themſelves when they pleaſe, 113. 
Voltaire (M. de) quoted, 22, 176, 238. 


Walpale (Sir Robert) his Exciſe 
Scheme, preferable, upon the whole, 


to the ſchemes that took place in the 
times of the Roman Emperors, 106. 


Wife, Roman Wives not much better 
than modern ones, 59, Inſtance of 
conjugal love of one whole huſband 
offered bimſelf to be diſciplined in her 
ſtead, 195, 196, 


IVurtzbrurg, a Sovereign Biſhoprick 


in Germany, 213, a flagellation is an 


indiſpenſible ſtep to procure inſtallation 
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